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POOR PATRONAGE OF 
QPERA IN CHICAGO 


Opening Week of Metropolitan 
Season a Disappointment to 
the Local Management 





By Telegraph to Musica AMERICA, 

Cuicaco, April 13.—Any sensational re- 
ports intimating that the Metropolitan 
Opera Co. will not complete the Chicago 
season, as Originally planned, are absurd. 
Andreas Dippel says: “The Metropolitan 
always carries out its plans; and a few 
nights of poor business will not change 
them here. Besides, the situation has im- 
proved.” F. Wight Neumann, the local 
manager who guarantees the Metropolitan 
season in Chicago, said: “Three poor 
houses out of eight performances given last 
week need cause no worry in the East or 
elsewhere. All seats are sold for four per- 
formances this week: ‘Butterfly,’ ‘Aida,’ 
‘Otello’ and ‘Gioconda’—and the advance 
up to date has netted $200,000. The season 


will be carried out as originally announced.” 
NIXon. 





Cuicaco, April 12.—The first week of 
the grand opera season which opened so 
brilliantly here a week ago Monday with 
Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda” has progressed 
most satisfactorily as far as artistic results 
for the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
the patrons have been concerned, but the 
lack of patronage has left vast spaces in 
the Auditorium that were anything but in- 
spiring to the artists and even more de- 
pressing to the management. 

The guessing contests as to the cause of 
public inappreciation have been opened 
through the columns of several newspa- 
pers, ventilating conditions not at all cred- 
itable to the public spirit of this city as it 
concerns the support of this artistic enter- 
prise. 

Several mistakes on the part of the busi 
ness management are laid at the door of 
the local direction, in the matter of insuf- 
ficient advertising, exploitation of the en- 
tire répertoire in advance and the new plan 
of charging one high admission for the 
entire first floor, the seatings of this sec- 
tion outnumbering the same of the Metro- 
politan by 500, the distance in the line of 
stage sight being much greater. Other 
founts of criticism urge that the répertoire 
was not wisely chosen, but this is a matter 
of taste save that depressing conditions 
may argue the unwisdom of a complete 
Italian répertoire for a beginning instead 
of varying the bill with some important 
works of the German school. 

The presentation of the novelty, “Ger- 
mania,” with Caruso at the Saturday mati- 
née attracted a crowded house, and the re 
turn of Geraldine Farrar in “Madama But- 
terfly” Monday evening gave a new hope 
in a completely sold-out house; however, 
it takes more than three sparrows to make 
a Summer, and three large houses in eight 
performances are not regarded with great 
enthusiasm, The local management did not 
have all smooth sailing as the thrifty Met- 
ropolitan forces had arranged to give opera 
by a secondary company in all of the 
nearby cities, which absorbed a certain cli- 
entéle and distracted from the main atten- 
tion, concentrating on its Chicago enter- 
prise. 

Although the taxicab drivers of this 
city inaugurated a strike at the psychologi- 
cal hour, when their patrons at the opera 
were about to depart for home Monday 
night, the weather was so fine that the con- 
spiracy failed in its effect and milady man- 
aged to protect her finery by hiring of the 
independent garages. 

It is possible that the apparently phleg- 
matic public may yet awaken to an appre- 
‘tation of the splendid opportunities pre- 
sented in the superbly balanced perform- 
ances, and rally liberally to the support of 
real grand opera. 

Public appreciation and lack of current 
interest in Verdi’s “Rigoletto” has abated, 
tor the second night was dreadfully disap- 
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MME. TERESA CARRENO 


The American Tour Which This Distinguished Pianist Is Completing Ranks as 
One of the Most Gratifying Features of the Present Musical Season—Mme. 
Carrefio Has Appeared in Recitals and with the Leading Orchestras in the 


Principal Cities of the Country 





pointing in the matter of attendance, and 
the performance was disspiriting, barring 
the very fine work of Alessandro Bonci, 
who appeared most advantageously in the 


[Continued on page 4] 





Mme. Gerville-Réache May Leave the 
Manhattan 


According to an announcement made by 
her husband, Dr. George Rambaud, Mme. 
Gerville-Réache, the leading contralto of 
the Manhattan Opera House, will not re- 
turn there next season unless she receives 
some definite answer from Oscar Ham- 
merstein as to the rdles that will be in- 
trusted to her. If a satisfactory decision 
is not reached when Mr. Hammerstein is 


Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., as matter of the Second Class 


in Paris next month, the prima donna will 
devote herself to concert work. For some 
reason which the impresario has not as yet 
made known, Mme. Gerville-Réache’s serv- 
ices were called upon only five times with- 
in three months and she feels that her 
success in the concert field would justify 
her in refusing to renew her contract with 
the Manhattan Opera Company unless 
definite assurance is given her regarding 
next season’s plans. 





Tetrazzini and Zenatello Depart 


Two Manhattan oper: stars, Mme. Luisa 
Tetrazzini and Signor Zenatello sailed from 
New York, on the Mauretania, Wednes- 
day, April 13. 


CUTS PHILADELPHIA 
SEASON IN HALF 


Hammersteinto Limit Performances 
to Two a Week in Lieu of 
Guarantee 





PHILADELPHIA, April 12.—Oscar Ham 
merstein has withdrawn his demand for a 
$7,500 guarantee for opera here next sea- 
son and, in lieu thereof, will cut down the 
season’s performances from eighty to 
forty, or from four to two a week. The 
price of boxes for the season will be $3,000 
for the forty performances, as against 
$4,000 for eighty performances last sea 
son. The first three rows in the balcony 
will be increased from $2.50 to $4.00. The 


Philadelphia Opera House will be run as 
an auxiliary to the Manhattan and the local 
orchestra and chorus will be abandoned. 
The performances will be given on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings, beginning 
November 15. 

Mr. Hammerstein spent all day here yes 
terday considering the problem. He found 
that, in answer to the circular distributed 
during the week asking for contributions 
to the guarantee fund, but $75,000 had 
been pledged instead of the $450,000 which 
he sought. He declared that the people of 
Philadelphia seemed willing to allow E. T. 
Stotesbury, the banker, to provide the en 
tire guarantee, as previously he had arisen 
to the occasion when the $400,000 mort 
gage was required. Mr. Hammerstein 
thereupon devised his new scheme of giv 
ing fewer operas, and the members of the 
committee which had been endeavoring to 
raise the guarantee fund accorded it their 
full approval. 


Mr. Hammerstein issued the following 
statement on his return to New York from 
Philadelphia : 

“Philadelphia music lovers not only will 
not suffer by this arrangement, but will 
really profit therefrom, as all the perform 
ances in Phialdelphia will be given by the 
complete New York ensemble, including 
stars, chorus and orchestra. The opening 
of the Pennsylvania tunnel and the prox 
imity of the new railroad station to the 
Manhattan Opera House will greatly fa 
cilitate the transportation of the New York 
company, together with all the New York 
scenic apparatus, to Philadelphia next sea- 
son. Philadelphians will therefore be ab 
solutely assured of a duplication of all the 
New York productions in their most elab 
orate shape. 

“This, of course, means that Mr. Ham 
merstein abandons the Philadelphia Opera 
House as a separate and distinct operatic 
institution. It will enable him more ef 
fectually to concentrate his efforts in pro 
ducing and presenting his operas in the 
Manhattan. Every performance will here 
after have his personal supervision, 





BERLIN POST FOR MAHLER? 


German Newspaper Says He Will Sign 
Five-Year Contract There 


Beruin, April 8.—According to the Boe? 
sen Zeitung, Gustav Mahler, upon his re 
turn within a few days to Berlin, will 
sign a five years’ contract with “The Grand 
Opera,” a new private undertaking, the 
plans of which include the erection of an 
opera house at an early date. The paper 
adds that Mr. Mahler will complete his 
contract as director of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of New York, and then settle 
permanently in Berlin 


Felix Leifels. manager of the Philhar 
monic Orchestra, was shown the report 
that Gustav Mahler would discontinue as 
leader of the orchestra after next year. 

“Nothing is known here of whether Mr. 
Mahler will return to New York after his 
contract expires at the close of next sea- 
son,” said Mr. Leifels. “It seems likely 
that he would have said something before 
he sailed if he had contemplated settling in 
Berlin, as the report states.” 
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PAUR DECIDES HE 
WILL NOT RETURN 


Sees No Hope for the Future of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra as He 
Sails After Delay 


Pirrsspurc, Pa., April 11.—Director Emil 
Paur, of the Pittsburg Orchestra, sails this 
week for Berlin, with no thought of re- 
turning to Pittsburg. In an interview with 
the representative of MusicaL AMERICA 
Mr. Paur expressed. the opinion that the 
Pittsburg Orchestra will not survive. Mr. 
Paur intends to stay in Berlin, where he 
has several offers the nature of which he 
will not disclose at this time. 

“IT have settled up all of my affairs here,” 
said he to Musicat America, “because I 
do not think it is now possible to raise the 
money necessary to assure the orchestra 
its existence. And what a great pity it is. 
Pittsburg, unfortunately, has a lot of peo- 
ple interested in music who do not have 
wealth. If they had, there would be no 
doubt about the orchestra’s future. I love 


Pittsburg. I love her people, but in allow- 
ing the orchestra to slip from their grasp 
they do not realize what they are doing.’ 

“Has Kansas City made you an offer? 

“Yes, they want me there for the orches- 
tra, but their orchestra will not be organ- 
ized this year—not until next year. Great 
preparations are being made, but it is 
doubtful if I will come back to America 
again. There appears to be more oppor- 
tunity on the other side for me.” 

“Then you have absolutely no hope of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra being saved to 
Pittsburg?” 

“Absolutely none. Carnegie was the last 
hope, but when he was here he said he 
would not pauperize Pittsburg by offering 
any help—if the people wanted the orches 
tra they should support it.” 

Director Paur has remained here longer 
than usual, since the close of the season, 
thinking that perhaps something might he 
done to save the orchestra, but he holds 
out no hope. 

The committee which has had charge of 
the work of raising the $50,000 yearly en- 
dowment fund needed to insure the sup- 
port of the organization has recommended 
that nothing further be done. A final meet- 
ing will be held to-morrow night, when 
this recommendation will be put up to those 
who have subscribed about half of the re- 
quired sum needed. 

Many persons have been pushing Carl 
Bernthaler to the front because of his 
success with the Pittsburg Festival Or- 
chestra, a wing of the Pittsburg Orchestra 
—an organization of but thirty men, doing 
splendid work. This, too, has proved a 
little annoying in some quarters. Now the 
question is, Will the Bernthaler organiza- 
tion be kept intact, regardless of the future 
of the Pittsburg Orchestra? a. Go & 








Philadelphia Center for the American 
Music Society 


Puicapetpnia, April 11.—At a meeting 
held at the house of Mrs. Austin Heck- 
scher on Friday, it was voted to establish 
a Philadelphia center of the American 
Music Society. Arthur Farwell, president 
and founder of the society, gave a talk 
on its growth and aims. A committee of 
arrangements was appointed, consisting of 
Philip H. Goepp, Mrs. Austin Heckscher, 
John W. Pommer, Jr., Henry A. Lang, 
Harry Drinker, Mrs. Langdon Mitchell and 
Averay Jones. The Philadelphia center 
is the fifteenth center of the society. 





Theodore Spiering in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 11.—Theodore Spiering 
for many years a prominent factor in the 
Chicago musical colony, and who has just 
signed for his second season as concert- 
meister of the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
New York, has been spending a fortnight 
visiting friends in this city. Incidentally, 
he gave a recital last Friday in Rock 
Island, and appears to-day as the soloist 
of the Morning Choral Society in St. 
Louis. Mr. Spiering sails on the 26th for 
his home in Berlin, and will return the 
middle of October. C. EL. N. 


Berlin Critics Discover American Girl’s 
Talent 


Bertin, April 9.—On advice of several 
leading German critics, Margaret Dobson, 
the young daughter of Mrs. Hetty Dob- 
son, of Boston, has decided to study music 
in Paris. The critics discovered in her 
hitherto unsuspected musical gifts of an 
exceptional description. 











Soloists with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra and Manager of the Tour 











This photograph, taken especially for 
musical celebrities who’ are at present traveling with the New York Symphony 


Orchestra. 


managing the tour, is shown on the left. 


MusicAL AMERICA, shows a group of 


Spencer Jorfes, of the New York firm of Haensel & Jones, which is 


Locking from the vestibule is Reed 


Miller, the tenor, and in front of him is Nevada Van der Veer, mezzo-soprano. On 
the right stands Marcus Kellerman, the baritone. 





MARY GARDEN SAILS, HER 
FEATHERS ‘‘ ALL RUFFLED” 


Has a Parting Tiff with Hammerstein, 
Who Says She Owes Him Much 
Money 


When Mary Garden sailed from New 
York on the Adriatic Saturday, April 9, 
her parting from Oscar Hammerstein was 
full of sorrow that was not at all sweet. 
Her feathers were “all ruffled,” as she ex- 
pressed it, and Mr. Hammerstein was in a 
mood altogether similar. 

“Mr. Hammerstein has treated me like 
a chorus girl, instead of his leading lady,” 
said Miss Garden. “I shall not sing for 
him again unless he apologizes, contract 
or no contract. He makes me sick.” 

Miss Garden refused to state the nature 
of the quarrel, but Mr. Hammerstein sup- 
plied his version. 

“Miss Garden is angry,” said the Man- 
hattan impresario, “because I called her 
attention to the fact that she owes me 
money. Her contract calls for her payment 
in francs, and it was recently brought to 
my attention that she has been paid in 
dollars by mistake. The result is that she 
was paid $5,000 too much, and, in addi- 





tion, she owes me $500 for tickets she pur-** 


chased at the box office. She wrote that 
she had forgotten all about it and couldn't 
consider such a trifling matter, anyway. 

“As to her returning next year, you need 
not worry. I have a two years’ contract 
with her, and she will surely keep it.” 

Miss Garden intends to sing in “Salomé” 
in Paris this month, and later in Brussels 
under the direction of the composer. After 
that she will take a motor trip through 
France and Germany. 





Oscar Straus Writing New Operetta 


Vienna, April 9.—Oscar Straus is at 
work on a new operetta which will be pro- 
duced early next season in Vienna, Berlin 
and St. Petersburg simultaneously. The 
librettists are Leopold Jacobson and Ru- 
dolph Bernauer, who also collaborated in 
Straus’s “The Chocolate Soldier,” now 
running in New York. 





Following its Carlsruhe premiére, Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s “Banadietrich” has now 
been given in Magdeburg, but without mak- 
ing a more profound impression than in 
Carlsruhe. 


SPLENDID PROGRAM FOR 
RICHMOND'S FESTIVAL 


Choral, Orchestral and Solo Attractions 
of a High Order Announced for 
Forthcoming Concerts 


RicHMonp, VaA., April 31.—For_ the 
Wednesday Club’s seventeenth annual music 
festival, to be held in the City Auditorium 
April 25 and 26, the best music and the 
biggest audiences in the club’s experience 
are expected, more than duplicating the 
splendid success of last year’s festival. The 
Wednesday Club Chorus, Tali Esen Mor- 
gan, conductor; the Children’s Chorus, 
Walter C. Mercer, conductor, and the 
Pittsburg Festival Orchestra, Carl Bern- 
thaler, conductor, will perform, assisted by 
distinguished soloists. The latter will in- 
clude Jeanne Jomelli, soprano; Alice Mer- 
ritt-Cochran, soprano; Lillia Snelling, con- 
tralto; Dr. Franklin Lawson, tenor; Frank 
Croxton, bass; Franz Kohlar, violinist, and 
Fritz Goerner, cellist. 

Under Mr. Morgan, the director of the 
famous Ocean Grove festivals, the Wednes- 
day Club has attained in its rehearsal an 
efficiency well up to the high standard 
which has always been sought. The pro- 
gram of the first concert will be “miscel- 
laneous,” containing special selections for 
the club, the artists and the orchestra. Mme. 
Jomelli will sing at this concert. The mati- 
née concert will be given by the Children’s 
Chorus, soloists and orchestra, and at the 
final concert the club, assisted by the solo- 
ists and the orchestra, will sing Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah.” 

Ernest H. Cosby is again the festival 
manager. 











Re-engaged by Philadelphia Orchestra 


Battrmore, April 11.—Harold Randolph 
and Ernest Hutcheson, whose appearances 
with the Boston and Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestras made a deep impression 
this season, have just been re-engaged by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra for an appear- 
ance in Philadelphia on November 18 
and Io. 





Diplomat’s Wife Cultivating Voice 


Rome, April 8—Mrs. John Work Gar- 
rett, of Maryland, wife of the First Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in Rome, is 
a pupil here of Leon Rennay, the noted 
American teacher of voice. She is said to 
possess a voice of great sweetness. 


MACMILLEN CREATES 
SENSATION IN ROME 


American  Violinist’s Playing 
Arouses Great Enthusiasm at 
Corea Concerts 


Rome, Itaty, March 15.—As had been 
anticipated by the American colony here, 
Francis Macmillen drew a packed house at 
the great Augusteum on the occasion of 
his début here at the great Corea concerts 
on the evening of March 9. Most flatter- 
ing advance notices of this artist had keyed 
the Roman musical connoisseurs up to a 
high point—so high, in fact, that Macmillen 


had before him when he stepped on the 
stage, not alone the task of playing as a 
great violinist should, but the additional 
one of satisfying an audience which had 
been led to believe they were about to hear 
something phenomenal in the way of vio 
lin playing. 

Accordingly it is with keen pleasure that 
I report that not only did Macmillen come 
up to expectations, but he scored one of 
the most sensational successes recorded in 
this city in a decade. In great, black head 
lines the Roman press treated him to an 
exhaustive shower of superlatives. The 
great Tribune enthusiastically comments: 
“Macmillen possesses a really extraordi 
nary technic, which permits him, for ex- 
ample, to execute to perfection the abso 
lutely devilish octave passages in the ca- 
denza of the Paganini Concerto in D (a 
feat few violinists would venture to at- 
tempt), and his temperament and artistic 
taste are worthy of admiration. He has 
great purity of style and force of expres 
sion, as well as an exactness of interpre 
tation.” 

I find the Giornale d'Italia, Popolo Ro 
manom, the Messaggero and La Vita, the 
remaining of the great newspapers, even 
more enthusiastic. 

The audience of 2,500 which crowded th« 
Augusteum was perhaps the most élite of 
the season, nearly every noble family of 
Rome being represented. Prominent among 
them were the Duke and Duchess Lante 
della Rovere, who, with a party of friends. 
occupied six boxes. Macmillen has visited 
Rome privately several times, and has each 
time been the guest of the Duke and 
Duchess. He has been made the social lion 
of the Winter season, having been heard 
a number of times privately. In fact, he 
has already had the élite set at his feet 
prior to the Corea concert, which was his 
first public appearance here. me has now 
added the musicians and populace to his 
clientéle—so much so that it may safely be 
said that no violinist of the present day 
can claim equal popularity with him in this 
great seat of culture and art. 

Macmillen’s program was well chosen 
Playing under the baton of Signor Bernar- 
dino Molinari, he opened the concert with 
the Max Bruch G Minor Concerto. He 
followed this with a group, with piano ac 
companiment, consisting of the Minuet of 
Mozart, the Humoresque of Dvérak and 
the Moise Fantasia for the G string alone, 
by Paganini. In each of these numbers his 
success was phenomenal. He fairly dazzled 
his audience with the ease with which he 
executed the difficulties of the Moise Fan 
tasia, just as he appealed to.all that was 
refined and cultured in them by the ex 
quisite delicacy with which he played the 
beautiful Mozart Minuet. He concluded 
his program with the Paganini Concerto, 
with orchestral accompaniment. It has 
never been my privilege to have heard this 
great masterpiece of violin pyrotechnics 
played with such vtter ease and abandon 
He concluded it with a cadenza—I under 
stand of his own composition—which, for 
daring octave runs, amazing passages in 
double stops, harmonics and musical ef 
fects, I have never heard equalled. As | 
left the hall Macmillen was regaling 
tumultuous audience with one encore afte: 
another. It was a memorable event for 
Americans in Rome FANELLI 








Baltimore’s Opera Deficit $40,000 


Battrmore, April 7.—Baltimore’s seaso: 
of twenty-one performances of grand oper: 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company ende: 
last night with a financial deficit of about 
$40,000. Before the season opened a $100 
000 guarantee fund was raised, forty pe: 
cent. of which, it is now believed, will hav: 
to be used to meet the losses. To th: 
popular demand for high-priced singers 
and the failure of productions given with 
out them is laid most of the blame f 
the losses 





A new opera, “Frater Carolus,” by 
Vienna composer named Ludwig Rochlit 
zer, has just been produced with notabl; 
good results in Prague. 
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ORIGINALITY IN COMPOSER’S ART MEANS SOPHISTICATION, SAYS LOEFFLER 


} An Opinion from a Man Whose 
Creations Are Instinct with a 
Singular Originality—Strauss as 
Assimilator and Innovator—tThe 
Pagan Debussy and the Fanat- 
ical D’Indy—Mr. Loeffler’s Own 
Works 


Boston, April 11.—Charles Martin Loef- 
fler, a singular intellect, a personality and 
a composer unto himself, has laid musi- 
cians under a heavy debt for some of the 


most individual pages in modern music. 
He was born in Mulhausen, Alsace, in 
1861. He has lived for many years in 


America, and Medfield, Mass., is his dwell- 
ing place. Mr. Loeffler has earnestly and 
persistently shunned and _ has 
set the seal of exclusiveness upon his pre- 
cious “ultra-modern” creations; yet he has 
made himself felt, a disturbing, uncom- 
fortably progressive spirit, in the vanguard 
of artistic progress. 

It is probable that his pride of intellect 
knows no bounds, and it has been well said 
that he has looked on the other side of 


existence and taken notes. More than this, 
he has held himself intact during the proc 
ess. He is still insatiably curious concern- 
ing life, art and the surrounding worlds. 
It seems that his peculiar eyes will always 
be peering, undismayed, into the indeter- 
minate. A mind at once so nervous, so con- 
scious, so perfectly poised, is the rarest of 
all things. 

Few composers have absorbed so many 
influences in the course of growth and de- 
veloped so consciously. Mr. Loeffler knows 
and exalts the music of the fifth and sixth 
centuries. A violinist of the highest rank, 
he is famed, among other accomplishments. 
for his authoritative interpretations of 
Bach. He cherishes the keenest admiration 
for the genius of Mozart, and he speaks of 
the Ninth Symphony as the greatest sym- 
phony in existence. Mr. Loeffler’s com- 
positions have at different periods reflected 
the influences of Brahms and Wagner, and, 
later, of Debussy and other moderns. His 
eclecticism and breadth of horizon are al- 
most unparalleled among his colleagues, 
and are only less remarkable than the pa- 
tience and persistency with which he has 
planned and evolved his own distinctive 
style. 

“Do you really mean to say that you be 
lieve a man is born with originality?” Mr 
Loeffler was asked. 

“An artist makes his style,” was the an- 
swer. “It is the perfect flower of his ma- 
turity. Think of the criticisms of such poets 
as Verlaine or Baudelaire. Of course, they 
knew what they were doing. Of course, 
having a horror of the obvious, they 
changed a word or a phrase a dozen times, 
that they might produce a beauty before 
unknown.” 

“Have you heard the symphonies of Jean 
Sibelius ?” 

“Yes. That is not originality. That is 
nationalism, and, myself, I do not particu- 
larly care for cod liver oil. I had once a 
volume of more than seven hundred Nor- 
wegian folk tunes. They were very inter- 
esting in melody, as well as harmonically 
and rhythmically. Since I first looked them 
through I have never been able to find a 
Niece by Grieg which I could not duplicate 
n some page of my book. It is the same 
vith Russian composers, who often display 
such wealth of color and who are simply 
falling back upon the national storehouse. 

“All true art is sophisticated. Consider 
Strauss, a man of exceptional gifts, though 

tt necessarily the greatest living com- 

ser. He has assimilated everything. I 


publicity, 


thing that in ‘Salomé’ he has even assimi- 
lated Debussy, although, of course, he has 
used Debussy’s discoveries in a more direct 
and even brutal manner. But in ‘Elektra’ 
Strauss has become himself—shaken off, at 
last, all that had been hindering him. I! 
mean the learning accumulated in his stu- 
dent days. In his symphonic poems he is by 
no means as novel as he seems. His form 
is only the logical development of the sym- 
phony or the rondo, or some other class- 
ical structure, and this remark applies al- 
most equally to his harmony and his coun- 
terpoint. In ‘Elektra’ there are new things. 
ene 

“Debussy is, or was, a genuine inno- 
vator. He expresses himself, it is true, 
within a small circumference, but in that 
little kingdom he is supreme. I think that 
he hears more than any of us in nature. 
At least he is more conscious of his sen- 
sations and more successful in expressing 
them. I believe that if it were possible to 
hear the grass growing he would set it to 
music ! 

“As for his seven-toned scale, he need 
not harp on that, as he has done to an 
annoying extent in such of the piano pieces, 
for instance, as the ‘Pagodes’ and ‘Les 
Cloches a travers les Feuilles.’ Saint- 
Saéns, Fauré and others knew all about 
whole-toned intervals some time before 
Debussy was famous. Fauré has written 
some exquisite music to ‘Pelléas et Méli- 
sande.’ You would be surprised to see how 
much of Debussy’s partition, extraordinary 
as it is, could be dispensed with without 
loss to the drama. Fauré wrote his music 
for Mrs. Patrick Campbell, and only where 
music was very essential. On the other 
hand, you could take bodily many of De- 
bussy’s compositions in the smaller forms 
and you would probably be surprised to 
find that they would fit in almost anywhere 
without loss to the coherency and the ap- 





CHARLES MARTIN LOEFFLER 


propriateness of the beautiful score. ‘Pel- 
léas’? The reason is that in the, first place, 
Debussy’s natural idiom is so well adapted 
to the text of Maeterlinck. But if for 
nothing else we should have to thank the 
composer for preserving intact the atmos- 
phere of the play. 

“Debussy, from the first, steered for 
himself. We have in France the opposite 
wing, the followers of Franck. There is 
D’Indy. Debussy calls himself a pagan. A 
paragraph in D'Indy’s course at the Schola 
Cantorum says “good counterpoint cannot 
be written without a pure heart’ (and this 
may well be so). D’Indy is a figure from 
the fourteenth century. He believes that 
in art there is a principal higher than what 
is only beautiful, and he upholds his be 
liefs with what amounts to fanaticism. He 
has a prodigious intellect and a consuming 
passion for knowledge. He learned Ger- 
man that he might read Goethe, as he 
learned English to know Shakespeare. He 
looks into you, this Torquemada, with his 
calm and piercing eyes, and at the end of 
an hour or less, without your knowledge, 
knows exactly what you are. In his amaz- 
ing scores one often chances upon passages 
which seem to be wonderful and uncon- 
scious discoveries on the part of the com- 
poser, whose mind has been concentrated 
on more austere imaginings, and who then 
produces instantaneously something out of 
the direct line that he had conceived.” 

In his conversation Mr. Loeffler veered 
to many things, finally to a discussion of 
composer’s methods. Mr. Loeffler has pro- 
duced comparatively little music. He is 
fastidiously self-critical. Many of his com 
positions have been revised. Many more, 
doubtless, have remained silent, in manu- 
script. He has been years considering an 
opera, but he has yet to find a satisfactory 
libretto. 


“I have much to keep me busy. I must 
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compose when I can. When I am ready 
to write the ideas are likely to be clear in 
my head. More often than not they come 
from something that I have read, some im- 
pression received, perhaps from a single 
line. With the exception of the tone-poem, 
‘The Death of Tintagiles,’ which was imag- 
ined with the drama in mind, my orchestral 
music is what has been thus wakened in 
me. For example, ‘A Pagan Poem’ was the 
result of the chant of the sorceress as re- 
cited in Virgil’s Eclogue. From that the 
rest grew.” 

Among works of Mr. Loeffler which have 
been performed in Boston are the suite for 
violin and orchestra, “Les Veillees de 
Ukraine” (symphony concert, in 1801, 
Mr. Loeffler, violinist, and revised version 
in 1899. Mr. Kneisel, violinist); a “Fan- 
tastic Concerto” for orchestra and ’cello 
(symphony concert, 1894, 1808); Diverti- 
mento in A Minor, for violin and orches- 
tra (symphony concerts, 1895 and 1897, Mr. 
Loeffler, violinist) ; Symphonic Poem, “The 
Death of Tintagiles,” after Maeterlinck, 
for two violas d’amore (symphony con- 
cert, 1897; violas, Messrs. Loeffler and 
Kneisel, a rescored version for one viola 
and orchestra, Mr. Loeffler viola, February, 
1901, and January, 1904); two poems for 
orchestra—“La Bonne Chanson,” after Ver- 
laine, and “La Villanelle du Diable,” after 
Rollinat (symphony concerts, 1902, 1903, 
1905, 1910) ; “A Pagan Poem,” after Virgil, 
for orchestra, piano, English horn and 
three trumpets obbligato, Heinrich Geb- 
hard, pianist (symphony concerts, 1907, 
1908). For strings: Quartet in A Minor, 
sextet for two violins, two violas, two 
‘cellos; quintet (in one movement), for 
three violins, viola and ’cello; two rhapso- 
dies, for oboe, viola and piano—‘La Corne- 


muse” and “L’Etange,” after Rollinat: 
other chamber music and a number of very 
distinctive songs. O. D. 





DIRECTOR RUSSELL DEPARTS 





Praises Work of American Members ot 
Boston Opera Company 


Director Henry Russell, of the Boston 
pera Company, sailed for Europe, April 8. 
vith a parting word of praise for the good 

tk done by the American members of 

e Boston company this season. 

‘My experience with the American art- 
sts has been most gratifying,” said he. 
in Boston last season about twenty Ameri- 
in girls made their débuts and about ten 
merican men, several with notable suc- 

ss. Forty of our chorus girls and all the 
tls of our ballet were Americans. So 

iS 75 per cent. of our orchestra. I shall 
roduce two American operas sung in En- 
zlish by American singers next season in 
5Soston.” 
In Europe, Mr. Russell will go to Paris, 

London for the Convent Garden sea- 


tr 
) 


son of opera and then to St. Petersburg 
and Moscow to seek Russian operas and 
singers. 





Savage Looks for Better Business Next 
Year 


Lonpon, April 9.—“America is more 
eager than ever before for really artistic 
entertainment,” said Henry W. Savage, 
the American impresario, on his arrival 
here to-day, in the course of his annual 
European trip. “Genuine quality and pur- 
pose are what the public demands from the 
theater, with operetta of some real mean- 
ing and first-class music leading the way. 
‘Little Boy Blue,’ the Franco-Hungarian 
operetta, is to be one of the European 
pieces that I shall take home for next sea- 
son. I believe that the outlook for next 
year is much improved, especially in view 
of agreements between grand opera mag- 
nates calling for reduced salaries and saner 
methods of running the business.” 


ANOTHER INDIAN OPERA 


C. W. Cadman, of Pittsburg, Is Said to 
Be Composing It 


Pitrspurc, Pa., April 11.—Charles W. 
Cadman, according to his Pittsburg friends, 
is engaged in writing an Indian opera, and 
has been at work on the music score for 
the last six months. Mr. Cadman for the 
last year or two has been doing much to 
exploit Indian lore, and his acquaintances 
are anxiously waiting to hear more about 
his forthcoming efforts. Mr. Cadman in- 
tends to spend the Summer abroad, and 
will be accompanied by Paul H. Kennedy. 

Hollis Edson Davenny, who recently 
visited New York, and who is one of Pitts- 
burg’s gifted musicians, appeared before 
the Prospect Park South Neighborhood 
Circle and sang songs of Handel and 
Secchi, and was most favorably received, 
the Brooklyn Eagle predicting a brilliant 


future for him. At present he is the bari- 
tone in the choir of St. Andrew’s Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburg. 

Mrs. Elile Cole-Ulrich, sopsano soloist 
at the Second Presbyterian Church, ap- 
peared in Dunkirk, N. Y., Saturday night, 
as soprano soloist with the Pittsburg Fes- 
tival Orchestra. Franz Kohler conducted 
because of the illness of Carl Bernthaler. 
Mr. Kohler is also winning laurels as a 
violinist, his solo work being well re- 
ceived everywhere. ta 


Couldn’t Sing Before King and Pope, 
Too 


Lonpon, April 6.—As an echo of the 
Vatican-Roosevelt episode, a dispatch from 
Rome reports to-day that a German cho- 
ral society from Cologne, which was to 
have given a concert at the Vatican before 
the Pope and Cardinals, was refused per- 
mission to sing because yesterday they 
sang before the King and Queen of Italy. 
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NEW FRENCH PIANIST 
WILL TOUR AMERICA 


Adolphe Borchard to Play in This 
Country from October to 
January 1 


One of the first important engagements 
of a prominent foreign pianist to tour 
America next season was made this week 
when Adolphe Borchard, of Paris, was 
signed to make a series of appearances in 
the leading cities of the United States. M. 
Borchard, who will play the Knabe piano 
during his American visit, will reach New 


York early in October and remain until 
the end of December. The tour will be 
under the management of M. H. Hansen, 
who has so arranged it that Ferruccio Bu- 
soni, the eminent Italian pianist, who is 
scheduled to return for another tournee 
here next season, will arrive when M. Bor- 
chard’s visit terminates. Mr. Busoni will 
again play the Chickering piano. 

Comparatively little is known of Bor- 
chard in this country. He is about thirty 
years of age and has been a _ prominent 
factor in the musical seasons of Paris for 
a number of years, 

Borchard won the first prize of the Paris 
Conservatoire and has a considerable fol- 
lowing among lovers of piano music in the 
French capital. He was a pupil of Louis 
Diemer. Among his friends is Sigismond 
Stojowski, the eminent Polish pianist, who 
is now in America concertizing, and who 
is head of the piano department at the 
Institute of Musical Art. 








Adolphe Borchard, French Pianist, En- 
gaged for an American Tour 





POOR PATRONAGE OF 
QPERA IN CHICAGO 


[Continued from page 1] 


rollicking rdle of the gay Duke. His art 
was admirable all through, and he entered 
the spirit of the action with vivacity, car- 
rying its song with his usual grace, finish 
and accuracy. Unfortunately, Pasquale 
Amato, who met with triumph on Monday 
night, was unable to appear on this occa- 
sion, and the title rdle was hurriedly taken 
by Giuseppe Campanari, who came di- 
rectly from the station for the sacrificial 
service. 

Alice Nielsen gave the conventional cal- 
isthenics of Gilda and sang the role for 
friends in the audience so well that she 
was frequently recalled. She sang the 
music well. Evidently music lovers, if not 
sated, are satisfied with fifty years of “Ri- 
goletto” and from the results it looks as 
if. the famous old opera could not be prof- 
itably produced much longer. 

It was confidently expected that a bril- 
liant revival of Puccini’s “La Bohéme,” 
with a cast headed by Enrico Caruso, 
would restore the ancient prestige of the 
opera Wednesday afternoon, but even the 
mighty charm of the golden-voiced tenor 
failed in this effect. Caruso was in splen- 
did spirit, but not quite equal to his usual 
vocal excellence. The great quartet, Cam- 
panari, Rossi and that capital comedian, 
Pini-Corsi, united to give a performance 
of exceptional interest and vocal excel- 
lence. Alice Nielsen appeared as a love- 
lorn heroine Mimi, and never sang more 
beautifully than she did on this occasion. 
The whole production was picturesque and 
exceedingly satisfying. 

Wednesday evening the public had the 
privilege of witnessing a rarely artistic re- 
vival of Verdi’s “Otello.” This brought 
to the front Leo Slezak, a new tenor wor- 
thy the name, a giant in size and an artist 
rarely gifted and equipped for work of 
heavy dramatic character. No operatic ar- 
tist since the palmy days of Jean de 
Reszké has approached this one as an actor 
who can give the finer introspective values 
to all of his work and make it impressive 
for an audience. Action, utterance and all 
persuasive powers of song seem to be 
united in this accomplished and agreeable 
and potential personality. It has been 
wisely remarked that his Otello has revived 
all the virtues and revealed none of the 
weaknesses of Tamagno’s art. He had an 
admirable consort, still a decided artistic 
contrast, in the comely Frances Alda, who 
made a most poetic and attractive por- 
trayal of the gentle Desdemona. Her im- 
personation was one of those beautiful 
well-balanced characterizations, in which 
the gentler side of feminine nature uses all 
its winsome arts to touch the finer side of 
the jealous and raging Moor—futile be- 
cause fate ordained it otherwise. Miss 
Alda not only looked but sang the réle 





with distinction, dressed it beautifully and 
gave the action the quality of gentleness 
so befitting. 

Another characterization in this gallery 
was the very vital essence of malignancy 
shown through the admirable art of An- 
tonio Scotti, who is keeping alive for the 
operatic stage the great histrionic tradi- 
tions established by Victor Maurel, and 
adding artistically thereto by the force of 
his own strong originality. Still another 
powerful impersonation was the Lodovico, 
Andrés de Segurola, which was admirably 
acted and artistically sung. The work of 
the artists individually and collectively was 
of the most inspiring character and aroused 
the audience to notable displays of enthu- 
siasm. 

Thursday was marked by the presenta- 
tion of a double bill, with the revival of 
the almost forgotten old Donizetti operetta, 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” and the contrasting 
modern work of the new Italian school, 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” In the 
delightful old love story Alessandro Bonci 
gave a most excellent and pleasing per- 
formance of the love-racked swain Nemo- 
rino, as fine as a miniature, well balanced 
and superbly sung. Bernice de Pasquali 
was graceful and acceptable as Adina and 
Giuseppe Campanari was a fine figure as 
Belcore, while Antonio Pini-Corsi gave a 
most captivating and unctuous characteriza- 
tion of the famous faker Dr. Dulcamara. 
The cheery, charming melodies of Doni- 
zetti was delightfully given and the people 
of the company entered in the spirit of the 
frolic joyously. At a late hour the or- 
chestra started the overture of “Rusti- 
cana,” and Riccardo Martin sang the “Si- 
ciliana” with such beauty and fervor that 
he made his hit long before he had become 
visible upon the scene. This young Amer- 
ican tenor has most emphatically revived 
all the artistic promise of his earlier ap- 
pearance in his ripened portrayal of char- 
acter. His work as Turidau was instinct, 
with all the fine fire of the Latin, far and 
away from the conventional characteriza- 
tions—impressive, both in the action and 
in the rich, full-throated song. 

Verdi's “Aida” was advanced in most 
sumptuous fashion as the attraction of Fri- 
day night, and ‘proved to be popular and 
attractive. Leo Slezak enforced the im- 
pression of his vivid characterization of 
Otello, with a contrasting soldierly study 
as Rhadames. He had a splendid artistic 
consort in Louise Homer, who looked 
every inch the royal one; she was superbly 
gowned, was a very vital and attractive 
figure in the living pictures that moved 
amid opulence of color, and her voice had 
all the rich ‘cello tones of yore, the music 
lying well in her range. Dinh Gilly, the 
new baritone, essayed the rdle of Amo- 
nasro indifferently, proving something of 
a disappointment after his good first im- 
pression in “Cavalleria.” Mme. Johanna 
Gadski was the statuesque impersonator 
of the title réle, singing it with more care 
than warmth. The production as a whole 
was gorgeous, and the pageantry had ad- 
mirable exposition upon the spacious stage 
of the Auditorium. 


The first novelty of the Metropolitan 
season, Franchetti’s “Germania,” attracted 
a splendid matinée audience to the Audi- 
torium, and although the new work is 
grand, gloomy and peculiar—a panorama 
of war, wherein love and duty are ele- 
ments of a disjointed story—it went ex- 
tremely well and aroused unusual enthu- 
siasm. The production is big, brave, pic- 
turesque, seldom appealing through the 


_simple melodic sense, but accompanied by 


imposing harmonies, mixed metaphors, 
suggesting the influences of many minds in 
music, resourcefully enhancing the mov- 
ing effects of melodrama. Its early poetic 
periods, stormier patriotic phases, and its 
power of pathos in the finale, were tren- 
chantly revealed under the masterly leader- 
ship of Toscanini. The stage pictures were 
truly splendid studies in detail. 

Enrico Caruso, as the poetic Loewe, gave 
a virile characterization indicating surpris- 
ing histrionic growth in the light as well 
as in the intense and tragic mood. He had 
an able protagonist in~Pasquale Amato, the 
sterling baritone, who made such a pro- 
nounced impression early in the week. His 
acting and singing of Carlo Worms, found 
him equal to every emergency. Emmy Des- 
tinn was well adapted to consort with he- 
roes and patriots, and made much of the 
small opportunities, impassioned in song, 
convincing in action. Jeanne Maubourg 
showed her versatility in dual réles, Didur 
was eloquent as the clergyman, Leonora 
Sparkes attractive as the drummer boy; 
indeed, a number of bits were well quali- 
fied for giving fine value to the splendid 
ensemble. 

The week closed with a rather lame re- 
vival of Flotow’s “Martha” in the even- 
ing. The orchestra was evidently tired 
and the simple melodious work seemingly 
had not been rehearsed. Alice Nielsen ap- 
peared to reserve her best efforts for “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and consequently 
captured the bouquets. Louise Homer 
stepped briskly from the queenly habila- 
ments of the Egyptian queen to grace the 
cheery Nancy and her versatility gave its 
vivacity unusual charm. Alessandro Bonci 
is another finished and conscientious artist 
who glorifies every part he essays, perfect- 
ing its drawing in naturalness and giving 
its music impeccable value and rare color 
charm. Didur appeared a trifle loggy as 
Plunkett, apparently mistaking the passing 
melancholy mood as permanent. The 
amiable and amplitudinous Pini-Corsi made 
Sir Tristan sufficiently fussy to carry all 
the limping traditions associated with the 
part quite cheerily. 

Geraldine Farrar and Riccardo Martin 
appeared in “Madama Butterfly” Monday 
night, the house having been completely 
sold in advance. 

Andreas Dippel, of the Metropolitan 
management, who returned from Pittsburg 
last Saturday, declared that despite several 
performances that had been poorly at- 
tended for some unaccountable reason, he 
was not ready as yet by any means to call 
the season a financial failure. 

F. Wight Neumann, the local manager, 
stated Saturday night that the receipts for 
the first week had been $60,000, and that 
the advance sale for the three weeks to 
follow indicated they would exceed the 
opening week. Last year the two weeks 
netted $200,000, but he claimed if the pres- 
ent engagement aggregated $300,000 he 
would be satisfied. Proportionately Chi- 
cago has always paid better for grand 
opera than any other city; in other words, 
has never had a deficit—hence current sur- 
prise that all the operas of a protracted 
engagement have not been equally well 
supported. Gj @ 





SEMBRICH IN DETROIT 





Dr. Wiillner also Gives Recital—Local 
Concerts of a Week 


Detroit, Micu., April 9.—Sembrich gave 
a charming recital at the Armory Monday 
evening. She was in splendid voice, and 
the perfection of her art was a constant 
delight to a very large and fashionable 
audience. Frank La Forge played perfect 
accompaniments, and won much applause 
for two groups of Chopin solos. 

Dr. Ludwig Wiillner sang to a crowded 
house at the Church of Our Father Fri- 
day evening. His program was made up 
of favorite songs sung by special request. 
In spite of a cold and evident faticue, the 
artist gave his program in fine style. 

The last informal meeting of the Tues- 
day Musicale was a great success. The hall 
at the Century Building was packed and a 
splendid program was given by the follow- 
ing active members: Mrs. Charles Moore, 
Alyce Cullyford, Mrs. Clarence Simpson, 
Mrs. Helen Burr-Brand, Mrs. Edwin Sher- 
rill, Lucy Cook and the Tuesday Musicale 
Chorus and orchestra. 

A. C. 


0 RAISE QUALITY 
OF PARK CONCERTS 


Critic, Director and Layman Will 
Be Named to Pass Upon New 


York’s Free Music 

To improve the quality of the music 
provided at the public parks and piers 
of New York this Summer the band con- 
certs will be passed upon by a musical 
board to include a critic, an orchestra 
leader and a layman. This plan was 
adopted at a meeting in the Arsenal, Cen- 
tral Park, April 12, of Park Commissioner 
Stover, Dock Commissioner Tomkins and 
musical leaders and directors, including Jef- 
ferson Seligman, Mallard Provost, Arnold 
Volpe, Nahan Franko, Franz Kaltenborn, 
Charles Henry Meltzer and Francesco Fan- 
ciulli. There were also present representa- 
tives of the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union and the American International Mu- 
sical Union. 

Mr. Franko was emphatic in expressing 
the need for improvement in the concerts. 

“Some of the music played in the parks 
last Summer,” he remarked, “could have 
been led by street cleaners.” 

Mr. Fanciulli blamed the perverted pop 
ular taste in music upon “denizens of Tin 
Pan alley and their boosters.” 

Commissioner Stover said he hoped to 
get an appropriation for $50,000 more than 
was given for music last year, as he was 
anxious to have popular operatic concerts 
and recitals in the parks. 

It was proposed by Mr. Meltzer that a 
mass meeting be held in Central Park, 
when a specimen concert could be given 
and public sentiment in favor of a better 
class of music created. Mr. Stover said 
he would take the plan under advisement. 

The board which will pass upon the band 
concerts will be named by Commissioner 
Stover later. 


ZENATELLO ASKS $33,800 
FROM MR. HAMMERSTEIN 


Tenor Wants Pay for Twenty-Six Per- 
formances He Was Not Enabled 
to Give 


A suit asking for the payment by Oscar 
Hammerstein of $33,800 was filed for 
Giovanni Zenatello, the Italian tenor, on 
April 9. Alfred Seligsberg, as attorney 
for Mr, Zenatello, issued an explanatory 
statement, in part as follows: 

“Mr. Zenatello was engaged by Mr. 
Hammerstein on December 29, 1908, for 
the season of 1909-10, having forty-five 
guaranteed performances at $1,300 each, 
payable always the day after the perform- 
ance. Under this contract Mr. Zenatello 
sang fourteen performances from the be- 
ginning of the season until the end of 
December, for which he was promptly 
paid. Mr. Hammerstein, pursuant to his 
contract, was obliged to pay Mr. Zenatello 
the five last performances due under th: 
contract prior to Mr. Zenatello’s depart 
ure for New York. This payment als 
was duly made by Mr. Hammerstein. 

“Mr. Hammerstein has not availed him 
self of Mr. Zenatello’s services subsequent 
to December 27, and Mr. Hammerstein 
therefore owes him twenty-six perform 
ances at $1,300 each, amounting to th: 
sum of $33,800.” 











DUNCANS IN “ELEKTRA” 





Appear in “First Correct Performance 
in America” of Sophocles’s 
Tragedy 


_ “The first correctly given performanc 
in America,” as the program announced it 
of the “Elektra” of Sophocles was th 
means of re-introducing Raymond Dunca 
and his wife, Penelope Duncan, to a Ne. 
York audience, Monday evening, April 11 
They appeared at the Berkeley Theater, M: 
Duncan being cast as Aigisthus and hi 
wife in the title réle. Mr. Duncan’s ski 
in the dance was demonstrated in the lyr 
choral dances performed at the end of tl 
frst and second acts. Additional member 
of the cast were Eleni Sikelianos, as C! 
temnestra, and Dionysos  Devaris, 
Orestes, both well known in the theatr 
of Athens. 

There was an attentive audience co 
posed largely of Greeks. A booklet di 
tributed before the performance announc 
that Mr. Duncan was an intimate perso: 
friend of August Rodin, Frau Cosin 
Wagner, Georges Clemenceau, = Er 
Haeckel, and King George of Greece. 
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KREISLER BOSTON 
SYMPHONY SOLOIST 


Plays Tschaikowsky Concerto Su- 
perbly—Early Work by Con- 
verse Given Hearing 


Boston, April 10.—At the symphony con- 
certs of the week, Fritz Kreisler was solo- 
ist, giving a memorable performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto. Frederick 
S. Converse’s Romance for Orchestra, “En- 
dymion’s Narrative,” opened the program, 
which came to an end with Elgar’s “Enig- 
ma” Variations. 

The work of Mr. Converse belongs to 
his formative period. It is fresh with 
ardor and idealism. It is too long and, 
during the last pages, anti-climacteric, but 
it is only rarely that a composer in such a 
stage expresses such lofty aspiration, with 
workmanship which is in many respects so 





remarkable. The orchestra is handled bril- 
liantly and surely, the themes are well de-. 


signed for dramatic and musical purposes. 
There was much applause, which Mr. Con- 
verse, who was present, finally acknowl- 


edged. 

Mr. Kreisler’s playing was simply superb 
in every respect. He performed with splen- 
did virtuosity, and without the spirit of the 
virtuoso this concerto, which bristles with 
difficulties and passages that call for the 
utmost fire and élan, will fall flat. Fortu- 
nately, to this indispensable quality Mr. 
Kreisler unites the thought of a great musi 
cian. He said all that Tschaikowsky would 
have said with the work, and he gave it 
as well a strength and dignity of structure 
which it usually lacks. There has seldom 
been such hearty and long-continued ap- 
plause at a public rehearsal. 

There are times in the variations that 
Elgar wrote in honor of his friends, when 
he forgets that he is a serious and impor- 
tant Englishman. Then for an instant he 
writes with fluency and charm—not with 
distinction, but still not with the bad taste 
which seems so prevalent in English musi- 
cal circles. The variations, too, were ap- 
plauded. 

Here is the list of singers already en- 
gaged for next season at the Boston Opera 
House. It is announced that the Metro- 
politan company will on certain occasions 
supply the entire cast for the Boston pro- 
ductions, and that under these circum- 
stances and a season of twenty weeks it 
will hardly be profitable for the Metropoli 
tan to visit Boston next Fall. Whatever 
productions or singers the New York com- 
pany desires to present will be offered 
through the regular Boston season. Nor 
will Mr. Hammerstein, as his plans are at 
present, visit Boston next season. There 
will be eighty regular subscription per- 
formances on Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings, and on Saturday afternoons. 
These are the singers: Sopranos, Frances 
Alda, Lydia Lipkowska, Emmy Destinn, 
Carmen Mélis, Fely Dereyne, Alice Niel- 
sen, Geraldine Farrar, Lillian Nordica, Rita 
Fornia, Marguerite Sylva; mezzo sopranos, 
Maria Claessens, Louise Homer, Maria 
Gay, Irene Varadi; tenors, Enrico Caruso, 
Hermann Jadlowker, Florencio Constan- 
tino, Leo Slezak, Leo Devaux, Giovanni 
Zenatello; baritones, Pasquale Amato, R. 
\ngelini-Fornari, George Baklanoff, Car- 
mine Moltella, Ramon Blanchard, Antonio 
Scotti, Hector Dufranne; basses, Henry 


Giront, Antonio Pini-Corsi, Jose Mar- 
dones, Luigi Tavecchia, Andre Peros. 
O. D. 





WON’T PLAY IN BALTIMORE 





Philadelphia Orchestra to Give No Con- 
certs There Next Winter 


Battimore, April 11.—The Philadelphia 
Orchestra will not give any concerts in 
Baltimore next Winter. This announce- 
ment was contained in a letter from Horace 
Churchman to William A. Albaugh, of this 
city. The letter states that for five years 
the orchestra has given the concerts in 
Baltimore at a serious loss. The deficit for 
the season of 1909-1910 is approximately 
$2,900, 

Guarantees promised will probably offset 
about one-half of this deficit, the remainder 
being a dead loss to the orchestra. The 
letter explains that the expenses on which 
the deficit was based are simply the cost of 
producing the concerts in Baltimore, and 
that no charge whatever is made for the 
services of the conductor and his men. 

It is stated that Conductor Pohlig and 
is men have been overworked, and that 
the number of their concerts next season 
will be reduced generally. W. J. R. 


THE ART OF PROGRAM BUILDING 





Reinhold Von Warlich, the Russian Basso, Gives an Interviewer 
His Ideas on the Arrangement of Songs for Recitals 
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Reinhold von Warlich, the Russian “Lieder Singer,” Who Will Return to America 


Next Season. 


** ON s'amuse! That is the motto of the 

concert singer of to-day,” exclaimed 
Reinhold Von Warlich, the Russian basso, 
as we wended our way through groups 
of playing children toward the Washing- 
ton Arch in the park where Fifth avenue 
and respectability begin their northward 
course. 

“The whole attitude of the concert sing- 
er is incoherent. His main idea is to en- 
tertain, and, strange to say, he makes up 
his programs from material that is capable 
of a much higher mission. 

“Many things enter into the making of 
an ideal song recital—the singer’s ability, 
the worth of the compositions sung, the 
manner of their arrangement. Of the 
ability we will not speak; that is under 
stood; nor of the choice of compositions, 
for it is almost axiomatic to say that they 
should be worthy, but of the arrangement, 
yes, there is the great point. 

“Each program should, in the first place, 
be a strong bit of life, the content should 
be intensely interesting, the material should 
grip the emotions with the very potency 
of the subject. But aside from content 
there should be a unity of atmosphere of 
an historical unity. For example, we may 
make programs entirely of songs by cer- 
tain poets, such as Goethe, Heine, or we 
may make programs of Romance, of Life 
(such as youth, manhood, old age), or 
songs of the seasons. N,- ua 

“T began developing this idea by giving 
programs of ballads, choosing in each case 
songs that conformed to a general emo- 
tional scheme. I then tried to form a story 
of the program in my mind, to impress 
myself with the idea of unity. If the singer 
possesses this, and has the ability to im- 
part it by giving his imagination full play, 
he can hold his audience and no distraction 
can ensue. a : 

“The great musicians all recognized the 
fact that the single song, though great in 
itself, could not, because of its detachment 
from the rest of the program, create and 
maintain for long a tense emotional state, 
and that the song cycle, besides gaining a 
firmer hold on the audience because of its 
length, also offered a wider emotional 
range. Such composers as Schubert, 
Brahms, Schumann and many others have 
written song cycles in which the unity is 
most apparent. I know that excerpts from 


>a 


From a Snapshot Taken in Washington Square, New York 


these works are sometimes sung singly, but 
they can never attain to the effect in this 
way which would have resulted had they 
not been isolated. Why else should these 
composers have chosen poetic texts unified 
in subject matter and emotional scheme? 

“Take, for example, the cycle of songs 
taken from Heine’s ‘Lyrisches Intermezzo.’ 
They represent a sequence of emotion 
strung on the thread of a single passion. 
Each is the expression of a mood—sad- 
ness, longing, rapture of sense, rapture of 
worship, despair. From these lyrics Schu- 
mann fashioned his cycle, not as a series 
of songs arbitrarily bound together, but as 
a sequence where each song stands in rela- 
tionship to those that precede or follow it, 
and where each imparts an emotional value 
to all. 

“Or, if you will, take a program built 
out of the songs of one poet and one 
musician. Not to quote an entire program, 
it will suffice to mention Schubert and 
Goethe. Schubert associated his music 
more age though perhaps less in- 
timately, with the poetry of Goethe than 
with that of any other writer; no less than 
seventy of his Lieder are drawn from 
Goethe’s works. Poems of philosophic 
thought, poems of concentrated emotional- 
ism, simple sentiment and dramatic pas- 
sion, all, in turn, served him as text. And, 
while the delicately poised susceptibilities 
of the great musician caught and rever- 
berated the many moods of the great poet, 
his music gave the accent of an individual 
conception and interpretation as he welded 
into one, according to the exigencies of his 
own inspiration, all that had gone to the 
making of the poem with all that goes to 
the making of 2 song. In the group of 
Goethe-Schubert Lieder, which begins with 


the “Prometheus” and ends with “Der 
Musensohn,” the themes cover a_ wide 
range of thought and feeling. An ideal 


group of these songs would be the follow- 
ing: ‘Prometheus, Nachlass, Lfg., 47; 
‘Nahe des  Geliebten,’ op. 5, No. 2; 
‘Schwager Kronos’; ‘Ganymed,’ op. 19, No. 
3; Schafer’s Klagelied, op. 3, No. 1; 
Wanderer’s Nachtlied, op. 96, No. 3; ‘Rast- 
lose Liebe,’ op. 5, No. 1; Meeres-Stille, op. 
3, No. 3; ‘Der Musensohn,’ op. 92, No. tf. 

“And so on through the entire song lit- 
erature that is worth while. It is not that 
we lack the material out of which to make 
good recital programs, it is only that we 
ignore the most apparent, the most funda- 
mental, the simplest laws of unity, emo- 
tional and otherwise. Concerts must cease 
to be entertainments and must become uni- 
fied presentations of emotions.” 


ST. LOUIS CHORUSES 
IN FINAL CONCERTS 


Amphion and Knights of Columbus 
Societies Assisted by Promi- 
nent Artists 


St. Louris, April 9.—This city has been 
fortunate this week in hearing two excel- 
lent concerts and a number of prominent 
artists assisting. On Monday evening last 
the Knights of Columbus gave their only 
local concert this season, assisted by Mme. 
Kirkby-Lunn and David Bispham. The 
club was under the direction of the Rev. 
Father Leo Manzetti, and its excellent ren- 
dition of the various numbers under his 
direction received the hearty approval of a 
small but very appreciative audience. The 
concert was given at the Coliseum, and the 
evening was extremely stormy, keeping 
many away. The club’s numbers consisted 
of Handel’s “Ask If Yon Damask Rose Be 
Sweet,” “Everywhere,” by Freudenberg, 


followed by an old folksong, “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” the “Comrad Song” 
of Bulland’s, and including “Regina Coel1,” 
by Ravanello. In this number the club fol- 
lowed its usual custom of presenting at 
each concert a religious number of stand- 
ard merit. Gregorian chant music is one 
of the features of its choral work. It is 
doubtful if ever Mme. Kirkby-Lunn was 
in better voice, and her beautiful quality 
of tone was given a great opportunity in 
the Coliseum. She sang several groups of 
English and German songs, and concluded 
the entertainment in a duet, the “Night 
Hymn at Sea,” of Goring-Thomas, with 
Mr. Bispham. She repeated her former 
triumph here this season. Mr. Bispham, as 
usual, gave his careful and very artistic 
rendition of several songs and his reading 
of “The Raven” of Edgar Allen Poe, with 
incidental music by Arthur Bergh, was in- 
tensely dramatic. Mr. Rogers was the ac- 
companist. 

The second concert of interest was given 
the next evening by the Amphion Club, 
assisted by Fritz Kreisler and Signor Giu- 
seppi Picco, a baritone, appearing here 
for the first time. Several things combined 
to make this last concert of the season 
noteworthy. The program contained songs 
written or arranged by local writers and 
under the direction of Alfred Robyn, the 
club performing them very well. The pro- 
gram was quite varied. Mr. Kreisler has 
appeared here before this season, but 
brought the large audience to a pitch of 
high enthusiasm by his playing of the 
Andante and Finale of Vieuxtemps’s Sec- 
ond Concerto in F Sharp Major. Mr. 
Robyn played an exquisite accompaniment. 
His other numbers included the Bach “Pre- 
lude” and “Gavotte,” the Francceur “Si- 
cilian and Rigaudon,” Mme. Chaminade’s 
“Spanish Serenade” and Hubay’s Hunga- 
rian Fantasy. He responded’ to several 
delicate and intricate encores. Signor Pic- 
co, still quite a young man, proved a dis- 
tinct hit. He has an excellent quality of 
tone, and rendered his numbers with great 
ease. 

Mr. Robyn departed Wednesday for 
Brooklyn, where he will assume his new 
duties as organist of the Tompkins Ave- 
nue Congregational Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. William John Hall gave a 
delightful and interesting recital, which 
was entitled “An Hour with English 
Women Composers,” this afternoon at the 
Musical Arts Hall. Their pupils rendered 
a diversified program. 

The city seems to be taking to opera 
more than ever. At the present writing 
there is not a seat left for the opening per- 
formance of “La Bohéme,” with Caruso. 
The cast has been somewhat changed, Alma 
Gluck singing in place of Frances Alda, 
who will be unable to appear owing to her 
recent illness. Several other changes are 
being made and it will not be possible for 
Didur to appear here. Suitable substitu- 
tions have been made, however, and the 
advance sale has been more than ever be- 
fore in this city. 

McNair Ilgenfritz, a local pianist, has 
been playing this week in vaudeville. He 
has had quite a success, and has rendered 
a number of his own compositions. 

Professor Walter T. Marsh gave quite 
a recital at the Odéon this afternoon, in- 
ducing a number of his pupils and giving a 
very comprehensive and varied program, 
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Maurice Kaufman in University Concert 


Maurice Kaufman, the well-known vio- 
linist, was heard in the concert given at 
Columbia University on April 5. He played 
Grieg’s F Major Sonata and a number by 
Tschaikowsky, winning much applause. 
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TWO INTERESTING VIEWS OF SECRETARY WILSON’S MUSICAL DAUGHTER 




















These Photographs of Flora Wilson, the Lyric Soprano, and Daughter of Secretary of 
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Agriculture Wilson, Show Her Enjoy.ng Her Favorite Pastime. Miss Wilson Is 


a Great Admirer of Horses, and the Residents of Washington, Where She Lives with Her Father, Often See Her Either Driving or Riding in That Vicinity. The 


Pictures Were Made Especially for “Musical America” by Waldon Fawcett 





Mme. Mulford and Miss David in Utica 
(N. Y.) Recital 


Florence Mulford, the contralto, and 
Annie Louise David, the harpist, were 
heard: in an enjoyable recital on April 7, at 
the residence of Thomas R. Proctor, in 
Utica, N. Y. There was a very large audi- 
ence present, and both of the artists were 
received with demonstrations of delight at 
the close of their individual offerings. Mme. 
Mulford gave three songs by MacDowell, 
and several others by Mrs. Beach, Chad- 
wick, Hahn, Ware, Hildach, Tschaikowsky, 
Bemberg, and some folk songs. She was in 
admirable voice, and gave each number its 
full value. The work of Mrs. David was 
of a quality unusual in its excellence, and 
she displayed her great technical and in- 





terpretative skill in several numbers» by 
Hassellmans, Zabel and Thomas, and in 
the accompaniments of some of Mme, Mul- 
ford’s songs. 





Engagement for Saenger 


Pupil 

Mae Jennings, contralto, who has been 
studying with Oscar Saenger for the last 
four years, has just been engaged as solo- 
ist for the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity for the coming year. This is regarded 
as one of the best positions in Greater 
New York. Mr. Saenger predicts a distin- 
guished career for Miss Jennings, who, he 
says, is the possessor of a glorious voice. 
She will be heard in concert and oratorio 
also. 


Important 








Swoons as Words of Opera Recall Hus- 
band’s Death 


Geneva, April 9.—Singing the line from 
“Werther,” “It is sad to see those who are 
dearest to us depart thus,” Mme. Clement, 
the prima donna, swooned on the stage of 
the Grand Theater here and was carried 
away unconscious. It was explained that 
her husband had died a few days ago, and 
that the emotion caused by singing the line, 
which recalled the sad event, had proved 
too much for her. 





Toledo’s Season of Oratorios 
Totepo, O., April 11.—Under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Sprague the following ora- 
torios and cantatas have been given by the 
Toledo Choir in Toledo, ©., this season: 








Garrett’s “Harvest Moon,” Gade’s “Christ 
mas Eve,” Mendelssohn’s “Hear My Pray- 
er,” Handel’s “Messiah,” Stainer’s “Cruci 
fixion,” Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” and 
MacFarlane’s “Message from the Cross.” 
There was a very large attendance for each 
of them. The solo work has been done 
entirely by the boys and men of the choir 
At present Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” is in 
rehearsal, and the soloists will include th« 
well-known soprano, Albro Blodgett. Ho 
ratio Parker’s “Te Deum” and “Jubilate” 
were given at Easter and received splendid 
renditions. 





Maria Labia, formerly of the Manhat 
tan, has been making “guest” appearances 
in “Tiefland” and “Carmen” in Wurtem 
berg, Germany. 














bassos. 


Mr. Witherspoon stands at the fore of American pews. 
In opera he has scored repeated triumphs, 
singing the leading bass réles and appearing in no 
less than fifty performances during the past season. 
The striking character of his success may be. gathered 
from the fact that he has been RE-ENGAGED FOR 


LOUDON CHARLTON takes pleasure in announcing that 


Mr. Herbert Witherspoon 


The Well Known Basso-Cantante 








New York Press, Feb. 28, 1900. 


Eagle, Dec. 22, 1909. 


Jan. 25, 1909. 


—New York Press, Feb. 7, 1910. 


VERDICT OF THE PRESS 
“This basso is an American, and every inch an artist.”— 


“Mr. Witherspoon sang Pogner with beauty of tone and 
good diction.”—New York Sun, Feb. 28, 19009. 


“Basses that can sing like him are scarce.”—Brooklyn 


_ “Mr. Witherspoon was the greatest storm god Donner 
in many tempestuous seasons.”—New York Evening Sun, 


“The singing of the ‘Confutatis’ by Herbert Wither- 
spoon was one of the most impressive parts of the work.” 


“Witherspoon could hardly fail to excel in his native 
element.”"—-New York Telegraph, Feb. 7, 1910. 





Photo copyright by Aimé Dupont. 


Exclusive Manag’t,t LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Will be available for CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITAL, during the month of OCTOBER, and at such 
other times throughout the season 1910-11 as his engagements at the Metropolitan Opera House permit. 


equally successful. 


DATES. 


A STILL GREATER NUMBER of performances for 
next season. This will leave but a limited period for 
CONCERT WORK—a field in which he has been 
IMMEDIATE APPLICATION 
WILL BE NECESSARY TO SECURE AVAILABLE 








March 20, I9gI10. 





IQIO, 


1910. 


VERDICT OF THE PRESS 


“Only a skilled artist, a master of diction could have 
sung the part of the Gnome.”—New York American, 


“Those who have heard Basso Witherspoon know what 
that means. For those who have not, one word will suf- 
fice—masterful !”—Cleveland Town Topics, Feb. 10, 1910. 

“Nothing more impressive or more beautiful was sung 
during the evening than the phrases in which his luscious 
voice was heard.”—New York Evening Mail, March 12, 


“Herbert Witherspoon made his every big bass syllable 
reach the gallery.".—New York Evening Sun, March 10, 


“Herbert Witherspoon was in good voice and sang 
gloriously.".—-New York Evening World, March 14, 1910. 
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Dear Musitcat AMERICA: 


Well, I put my foot in it—or should I 
say my hoof?—nicely, when I wrote what 
I did of Muncie, Ind. But when someone 
handed me that concert program with those 
delightful rules of the house, the more if- 
fernal part of my nature seized upon me, 
and I could not resist a comment. Now, 
however, there come to me letters of good 
Muncieites, either setting me to rights or 
calling me down as the case may be; and 
having had my say I am very glad to 
give them theirs for the honor of Muncie. 

One of these letters is as follows—and 
I am very flattered that it is addressed 
“Dear Sir”: 


MEPHISTO, 
MusIcaL AMERICA. 
Dear Sir:— 

I would, being a Muncieite, like to say 
a few words in regard to your “Musings” 
on Muncie in Musicat America of April 2. 

Muncie is a manufacturing town, and 
for that reason perhaps its theater’s rules 
of the house have to be most explicit, but 
if you could have observed the audience 
that listened to the compositions by Bee- 
thoven, Grieg, etc., as rendered by the 
New Cincinnati Orchestra, I think you 
would have been proud of it—if you are 
an American as I am. The High School 
students who attended in a body were as 
absorbed in the music as were the rest 
of the audience, and I believe the pro- 
verbial pin could have been heard had it 
dropped. 

Alsu, would you kindly suggest a better 
name than the “Matinée Musicale,” which 
has met in season every other Wednesday 
afternoon for twenty years, and which is 
made up of music lovers, many of whom 
are graduates of Smith, Vassar and other 
representative women’s colleges? This 
same society has been instrumental in 
bringing Nordica, Gadski, Schumann- 
Heink, the Damrosch and Thomas or- 
chestras, McMillan, as well as many other 
famous musicians, to said Muncie. 

Our city has two art exhibits a year, 
bringing representative works of artists 
well known in this country and abroad. 
We have just sent a Childe Hassam from 
our permanent collection to appear in the 
Hassam collection at Pittsburgh, at the 
latter city’s request. 

Perhaps this still leaves you with the 
Podunk feeling of Muncie. Doubtless it 
has many such ways, but we who have 
lived in New York and some other East- 
ern cities still find this progressive little 
city a most charming place to live in, with 
cosmopolitan friends, natives of Muncie, 
who admire New York and enjoy their 
round-the-world trips, but mevertheless 
are glad to come back to dwell in Muncie. 

Yours truly 
BERTHA CROSLEY BALL, 
Acting President of “‘Matinée Musicale.” 

P. S.—Perhaps you might be interested 
in knowing that Muncie is on the direct 
line of railroad from New York to St. 
Louis. 

As to the name “Matinée Musicale,” the 
only trouble with it is that there are so 
many “matinées musicales” in the country 
that the name has lost its distinction. If 
the “Matinée Musicale” of Myncie is the 
first one to have used that name, I certainly 
withdraw all objections and place the blame 
upon the thousands of other cities which 
have imitated it. Even the Devil is willing 
to give Indiana its due, and I should hate 
to accuse anyone unjustly of being bromi- 
dic. 

Another Muncieite sends me the follow- 
ing letter—I see it is dated New Albany, 
Ind., which speaks well for the patriotism 


of the extra-Muncie Hoosiers, who thus 
come to the rescue of their sister city: 
Dear MEPHISTO, 
Musica AMERICA: 

We Hoosiers have always regarded it 
as very ill-bred and rather in the attitude 
of a bounder to publicly hold up other 
people to ridicule. The smarts and stings 
the victims are made to suffer more than 
over-balance the feeble mirth that arises 
from the public exposure of their weak- 
ness. 

All the above is apropos of your rather 
silly critique of Muncie, Indiana, in the 
current number of that exceilent journal, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

That it is not without metropolitan 
parallel is herewith proven by the clipping 
I mail from one of Mr. Hammerstein’s 
Manhattan programs. 

Of course, we do not expect “‘Mephisto”’ 
to be well bred, but we expected his polish 
to cover it up, and as we know him to be 
bright we regret to see the impoverishment 
of ideas that makes it necessary to de- 
scend to unkind ridicule rather than to 
stick to a subject of which he knows much 
—music. 

To paraphrase Hedda, ‘“‘Gentlemen don't 
do such things.” 

Yours in sadness. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 
The notes from Mr. Hammerstein’s pro- 
gram are as follows, and Mr. Peake’s com- 
ments upon each are placed in parenthesis: 

The management earnestly requests 
those who are unable to remain until the 
close of the last act to leave during the 
interval immediately preceding it, and 
thus avoid disturbing the artists and the 
audience while the performance is actu- 
ally proceeding. (In Indiana we are too 
polite to leave before the close of a 
performance). 

For the convenience of patrons, a re- 
freshment buffet has been provided in the 
promenade at the rear of the dress 
circle. (In Indiana we do not go to con- 
certs or operas to eat. We seek more 
esthetic nourishment). 

The management of the Manhattan 
Opera Co. respectfully asks that during 
the season of grand opera ladies will not 
wear hats during the performance. (In 
Indiana all ladies are considerate enough 
to remove their headwear without having 


their attention called to it). 
- * _ * * 


* * * 

After this deluge I felt like hiding my 
diminished head in shame, but bore up in 
the thought that after all a good end had 
been served in that we all now know more 
than we did about Muncie. The author of 
the first letter is really the better westerner 
of the two, for she strikes back good- 
naturedly and forcefully, without admitting 
herself to be a “victim” or to have been 
“stung.” 

The East, hardened to criticism and no 
longer thin-skinned about it, takes it pleas- 
antly enough; but the Middle West, being 
in more deadly earnest and holding as it 
does so great a proportion of the best 
strength of the country, has not yet devel- 
oped to a high point the important art of 
taking criticism in the right spirit. Did I 
not once tell you of a village which I vis- 
ited in the West where there were quite a 
number of persons of rather unusual mu- 
sical talents, where no one ever dared to 
display them in any public or social way 
for fear that somebody might speak criti- 
cally of them? 

I tremble to think of what would hap- 
pen to the artists who, in such great num- 
bers, face the thundering violence of the 
New York critics, should they become in- 
spired by any such fears and feelings as 
these. I do not know anything more fatal 
than to be unheedful of criticism, but I 
have several acquaintances who have sunk 
completely out of sight through taking it 
too much to heart, 

I do not mind most of the things my cor- 
respondent says about me, because the num- 
ber of pretensions I do not make would 
fill a large-sized book. But that “feeble 
mirth” sometimes wakes me up in the 
night with a start, with that awful feeling 
one sometimes has that something terrible 
has happened to him and he cannot just 
for the moment think what it is. Then 


comes memory and woe! 
* * * 


I am getting heartily sick and tired of 
this talk of music and animals. Every 
time an acquaintance of mine sees some- 
thing in the paper about the fact that a 


cow or a hen becomes a more useful and 
profitable member of the community 
through listening to the “Tannhauser” 
overture, he hands it to me as if it was 
something new and interesting. I am 
through with the matter until something 
genuinely sensational turns up, or until 
some valuable scientific deduction is made 
from all this bromidic nonsense. 

The matter comes up through an article 
on the subject in a Boston paper which 
was handed to me the other day. This 
time it is hens, music and eggs—as if the 
papers of the country for months had not 
been filled up with the strained imagin- 
ings of would-be brilliant penny-a-liners 
regarding appropriate tunes for each mam- 
malian circumstance. For instance, the 
latest offender wonders if a henry Krae- 
mer etude on the violin would not suit the 
Creamer Hennery; whether the “Chinese 
Honeymoon” would not appeal to the 


Shanghais, or the Witches’ music cause 


all the nondescript hens to lay on, MacDuff. 

This closes the took for me. Like /ago, 
“hens-forth 1 speak no word” on this sub- 
ject! 

+ * * 

The international disturbances 
rated by the great Leddy reach even to 
the world of music. Now the Vatican has 
refused to hear a German choral society 
from Cologne because they had sung on the 
previous day tor the King and Queen of 
Italy. Poor royalty, to be thus snubbed! 
But it would appear that the Vatican bit 
off its nose to spite its face, for at least 
the King and Queen had the music, of 
which the Vatican deprived itself. 1 fear 
that Merry del Val is not a merry old 
soul. lt may be possible that it was upon 
other grounds that the prelates would not 
listen to the German Choral society. One 
gets awfully tired of that “Farewell to the 
Forest” which is always the piéce de ré- 
sistance on the program of German sing- 
lug societies. 


inaugu- 


* * * 

One of the best things which | have read 
lately is the correspondence between An- 
dreas Dippel and the executive directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company on the 
occasion of the resignation of the 1ormer. 
lf ever a true brotherly love was mani- 
fested between a man and an organiza- 
tion from which he had found it well to 
resign—if ever a greater and more heart- 
felt devotion was shown—if ever more 
beautiful compliments were enthusiastically 
exchanged than occurred on the occasion 
of the splitting in two of this prize mutual 
admiration society, one would not know 
where to go to look for them. In the ver- 
nacular, this correspondence is a peach. 
So extraordinary was the devotion and es- 
teem of the separating parties that one 
wonders how they could ever have con- 
sented to draw apart. 

* * * 

I wonder where this necessity of unique 
advertising is going to lead us? Little 
by little it steals into the world of art, 
regardless of the cries of commercialism 
on the part of the over-squeamish. The 
piano recital, it must be confessed, would 
often not be injured by a little livening 
up of some sort. A London pianist has 
found a way to do it. The performance 
of each number was followed by a read- 
ing of the press notices regarding his play- 
ing of that particular composition on his 
Australian tour. In what other city than 
that of Bernard Shaw could such a thing 
originate? In fact, should the matter be 
pressed, it would probably be discovered 
that the man is either an intimate friend 
or an ardent admirer of the one man who 
really outdoes me on my own ground. 

I wonder whether the pianist engaged 
some charming diseuse to read his notices 
for him—perhaps with a musical back- 
ground—or whether he did it himself, in 
stentorian tones and with appropriate ges- 
tures? Also, I wonder if he would be will- 
ing, on the occasion of his next visit to 
Australia, to read at his concerts there the 
notices which he got from the, London 
critics? I guess this is one of those rules 
that does not Work both ways. 


Ernest Newmann, that intelligent cynic, 
suggests, I see, in his “Life of Richard 
Strauss,” that someone write a book en- 
titled “Sonata-Form—Its Cause and Cure.” 
If Mr. Newmann will read what I wrote 
you last week, he will appreciate that its 
cure lies in the renaissance of the fugue. 
Meanwhile, who cares anything about its 
Your 

MEPHISTO. 


cause? 





ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 
PLAYS HARP FOR HER 
FRIENDS’ PLEASURE 























Annie Leuise David, Enjoying Musical 
Life in the Country 


Annie Louise David, harpist, is not so 
obsessed with the dignity of her art that she 
cannot enjoy her musical talent when on a 
vacation. Her Summers are spent in the 
country among friends, and her musical 
preparation for the Winter season is en- 
livened by out-of-door music, when she 
and her harp furnish the inspiration for 
the popular songs which her friends enjoy. 

Mrs. David has had a busy season. A 
recent engagement was at a concert in the 
grand ballroom of Delmonico’s, New York, 
for the benefit of the Washington Heights 
Hospital. On April 10 she was heard in 
Brooklyn; on April 13, in Hightstown, 
N. J.; April 14, Tenafly, N. J.; April 15, 
in Brooklyn. On April 27 she will be 
heard in Jersey City, and on the 28th she 
will give a recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 


TWO MOZART WORKS FOUND 





Missing Parts of Two Early Symphonies 
Brought to Light 


Following close upon the discovery at 
Jena of a hitherto unknown symphony of 
Beethoven comes the announcement of the 
resurrection of two symphonic scores from 
the youthful pen of Mozart, says a Berlin 
dispatch to the New York Times. 

When Von Kochel, the celebrated com- 
piler of Mozart works, published by Breit- 
kopf & Hartel, was making his catalogue 
he could find “only the opening bars” of 
ten of Mozart’s symphonies, the full scores 
of which had in some way gone myste- 
riously astray in the archives of the Royal 
Library of Berlin. 

The missing parts for two of these sym- 
phonies, Nos. 214 and 216, have now been 
discovered. Both are youthful works of 
Mozart, and are supposed to date from 1770 
or 1771, when the prodigy was being ex- 
ploited through Italian cities. This sup- 
position is based on the character of the 
symphonies, which reveal no attempt at 
thematic development. Much freedom of 
indention is said to be displayed in the two 
other movements of symphony 216, which 
is B flat major. 

The newly found works will appear as a 
supplementary volume to the monumental 
Mozart edition of Von Kochel. 


John Brown to Be Metropolitan Com- 
pany’s Business Manager 


Notice was given out from the Metro- 
politan Opera House April 7 that the busi- 
ness management of the house would next 
season be vested in John Brown, with ab- 
solute power. Mr. Brown’s title will be 
Business Comptroller of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. During the season just 
ended Mr. Brown has been associate sec- 
retary of the company, and has had con- 
trol of its business details, both at the 
Metropolitan and the New Theater. 
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MUSIC FESTIVAL TO 
AID OPERA PROJECT 


Washington to Have Elaborate 
Series of Concerts During 
First Part of May 


Wasurncton, D. C., April 7.—At last 
the Capital City is to have a May festival. 
This has been brought about by the earnest 
efforts of Mrs. Katie Wilson-Greene, who 
has for a number of years brought to this 
city musical artists of high standard. 

The object of this festival is the inaugu- 
rating of a fund for an opera house in 
the National Capital. Mrs. Greene does 
not believe that the sum necessary for such 


a building and its continuance can be got- 
ten together in a short space of time, but 
she believes that by persistent efforts for 
several years by means of May festivals 
the required amount of money will be se- 
cured and at the same time an increased 
love of operatic music will have been 
awakened in Washington. 

The dates for this event are May 2, 3 
and 4, with a matinée on May 4, and the 
Belasco Theater will be used for the pur- 
pose. The attractions for the first evening 
will be a grand operatic concert, with such 
artists as Alice Nielson, Mme. Flahaut, 
M. Clément, M. de Segurola and the entire 
orchestra from the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York. There will be solos, 
duets, trios and quartets by these singers 
from such operas as “Madama Butterfly,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Faust” and others. On the 
evening of May 3 there will be a big cho- 
ral concert, composed of the combined 
forces of the Rubinstein and the Monday 
Morning Clubs, under the direction of Mrs. 
A. M. Blair, The soloist on this occasion 
will be Margaret Keyes. The music will be 
furnished by the full Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra. The offerings of the 
closing evening will be a grand Wagnerian 
concert, with Mme. Fremstad as soloist. 
The Wednesday matinée will be at popular 
prices and the program will consist of cho- 
ral numbers by a large chorus of High 

School pupils, accompanied by the Wash- 
ington ao pe Orchestra; selections by 
this same orchestra, under the direction of 
Herman Rakemann, and classic dances by 
Roberta M. Amies. W. H. 








MISCHA ELMAN DEPARTS 





He Will Begin a Series of London Con- 
certs in June 


Mischa Elman sailed from New York 
for Europe on Wednesday, April 13, on 
the Mauretania, going directly to London 
for his season there, which will open with 
a series of recitals in Queen’s Hall, begin- 
ning June 4. After June, Elman will rest 
until he opens his German tour in October. 
This will last until December, when he 
will return to this country. 

Mr. Elman will open his next tour of 
the United States and Canada in early Jan- 
uary, his first engagement being a series 
of fourteen concerts en tour with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra. He will visit 
the Pacific Coast in the Spring of ror, 
where he has not been heard since his first 
American tour. 

This past season, the youthful Russian 
violinist has played more than sixty con- 
certs in the United States and Canada be- 
tween January 1 and March 31, playing 
fifteen times in New York city. He will 
tour America next year under the same 
management, that of the Quinlan Interna- 
tional Musical Agency, successors to the 
Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 





Immense Audience Greets Metropolitan 
Company in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, April 11.—At least two thou- 
sand more than the seven thousand five 
hundred persons who attended the first 
performance of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in this city last night would have 
been present if they could. The Hippo- 
drome would hold no more, however, and 
many of them had to be turned away after 
having stood in line for hours. aruso, 


in “Martha,” was the attraction, and the 
great tenor was given a splendid ovation. 
Mme. Homer and Mme, de Pasquali were 
other warm favorites in the cast. Every 
seat has been sold for the three remaining 
performances. 


AS LARGE AS EVER 








Metropolitan Opera Company Will Not 
Reduce Number of Stars Next Year 


Although the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany will curtail its excursions out of 
town next season, there is every indication 
that the company ‘will be as large next year 
as this. A numerous company will be made 
necessary by the policy of interchanging 
artists with the Boston and Chicago opera 
companies and by the continuance of opera 
performances in Brooklyn and Philadel- 
phia. New _— rs engaged, as already 
announced, are Dimitri Smirnoff, the Rus- 
sian tenor, and Sage Griswold, the 
American basso. The only conductor who 
has not been retained is Egisto Tango. 

Among the sopranos who will sing at the 
Metropolitan next year are Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Farrar, Fremstad, Fornia, Gadski 
Gluck, Alten, Lipkowska, Sparkes and 
Alda. Of those who were members of the 
company this year, Miss Courtenay and 
Mme. Nordica in all probability will not 
sing there next season. It is not as yet 
known whether Mme. Osborn-Hannah, 
Mme. Noria and Mme. de Pasquali will be 
members of the company again. 

Of the contraltos, Mmes. Homer, Fla- 
haut, Maubour Wickham and Mattfeld 
will remain, w ‘ile Mme. Delna will not 
return. The tenors will include MM. Ca- 
ruso, Slézak, Burrian, Jorn, Devaux, Hall, 
Jadlowker, Martin and Reiss. Mr. Clément 
and Mr. Bonci will be the chief absentees. 
Of the baritones, neither Mr. Forsell nor 
Mr. Dutilloy will return, and _ possibly 
neither Mr. Whitehill nor Mr. Mihlmann. 
But MM. Amato, Soomer, Scotti and Go- 
ritz will all be back in the fold. The basses 
to return will include MM. Didur, Hinck- 
ley and de Segurola. It is not known now 
whether or not Mr. Blass will continue. 


FRENCH SINGERS SAIL 








Twelve Hammerstein Artists in Van- 
guard of Departing Songbirds 


Few steamers leaving New York for 
Europe this month and next will fail to 
carry a colony of departing operatic ar- 
tists. With the Metropolitan Company en 
tour in the West, most of the singers to 
sail thus far have been members of the 
Manhattan Company. In the vanguard, 
sailing on the Loraine, April 7, were twelve 
of the French members of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s forces. These included Maurice 
Renaud, who goes to Paris and then to 
Mont Doré for his usual vacation in Swit- 
zerland; Mme. Mazarin, who expects to 
return in September for a concert tour 
preceding the regular season; Henriquez 
de la Fuente and Oscar Anselmi, the con- 
ductors; Suzanne Dumesnil, David De- 
vries, Gustave Huberdeau, Henri Laskin, 
Michael Dufour, Henriette Delorme, Eva 
Grippon and Alfred Dambrine. Before 
that Charles Dalmorés and Lina Cavalieri 
had left us, and on April 9, as chronicled 
elsewhere in this issue, Mary Garden fol- 
lowed. On the same ship with her were 
Mme. Doria and Jacques Coini, the stage 
manager. A number of Mr. Hammer- 
stein’s singers, who have been touring New 
England under the management of Wil- 
liam Guard, will sail later, 

Of the Metropolitan Company, the 
French singers, dmond Clément and 
Marie Delna, and the Russian dancers, 
Mme. Pavlova and Mr. Mordkin, with 
Carl Burrian, the German tenor, are the 
principal artists to have departed thus far. 





A Lakewood Musical Entertainment 


Laxewoop, N. J., April 9—The Kings 
Daughters of the Lakewood Methodist 
Church gave a musical and literary enter- 
tainment in Y. M. C. A. Hall last evening 
to a large and well-pleased audience. Every 
number on the program was well received 
and the entertainers were forced to re- 
spond to numerous encores. Among the 
features were vocal solos by Arthur Rog- 
ers, selections by the Y. M. C. A. orches- 
tra and by a quartet composed of Messrs. 
Parmentier, Brown, Vail and Wheat. 
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MB: KLAMROTH will have his summer class at 

Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. , from June 
ist to August Ist ‘daily lessons), later going abroad 
with those of his pupils who wish to continue their 
work with him. 


For terms address him at his studio 


Nos. 92-93 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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STOCK'S SYMPHONY 
AGAIN IN CHICAGO 


Director’s Composition Repeated 
Concert of the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra 


Cuicaco, April 11.—An interesting pro- 
gram was presented by the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra Saturday night, opening 
with the bright and tuneful overture to the 
“Bartered Bride,” followed by that beauti- 


ful series of musical tableaux, so season- 
able, “The Spring,” from the pen of Alex- 
ander Glazounow. 

In conformity with the custom of ad- 
vancing the various leaders in the instru- 
mental line, this week Enrico Tramonti, 
the harpist of the orchestra, was the solo- 
ist, presenting Albin Zabel’s Concerto for 
Harp, in C Minor, op. 35. While the 
library of harp music is not extensive in 
modern compositions, Zabel has written 
over forty, and this concerto is considered 
one of the best. The playing of Mr. Tra- 
monti was eminently satisfactory, and the 
accompaniment was befitting. Following 
the conclusion of the work the applause 
was so great that he was recalled, and 
played an original composition that found 
quite as much favor as the prominent pro- 
gram number. 

After the intermission the new Sym- 
phony in C Minor by Frederick Stock was 
given in response to request that followed 
its presentation early this season. The re- 
hearing was fortunate, inasmuch as it dem- 
onstrated the excellences that could hardly 
be determined at a single hearing. Mr. 
Stock follows the classic traditions in form, 
and has not only originality of idea, but 
emotional command of instrumentation. It 
is a_ solid, substantial, well-constructed 
work, which has enough of charm and dig- 
nity to give it a prominent place in the 
répertoire. Symphonies are slow evolu- 
tions of music, and comparatively few are 
advanced that have merit to sustain the 
high standard, consequently it is a pleasure 
to endorse the ambitious composition of 
Mr, Stock along the lines of the classic as 
both original and praiseworthy. C. E. N. 


EDWARD BONHOTE’S RECITALS 











English Baritone Performs with Success 
in Varied Programs 


Edward Bonhote, the young English bar- 
itone, who has lately been much before the 
public of New York and Philadelphia, 
added to his list of successes April 8, when 
he was one of three artists who partici- 
we in an interesting musicale, given by 

iss Hauser in her apartment at the Ap- 
thorpe, New York. M. Bonhote sang se- 
lections from the German lieder composers, 
and by general request sang Tosti’s setting 
of Russet’s exquisite poem, “Ninon.” He 
was obliged to add the ever-popular “Ber- 
ceuse” from “Jocelyn” of Godard. 

The other two taking part in the pro- 
gram were Signor Torri, who has been en- 
gaged for the Chicago Opera Company 
next season, and Signorina Teresi, a sin- 
ger of distinct merit. 

The audience was small but most select 
among those present being Mme. Dupont, 
of Aimé Dupont; Mrs. Karl W. Ziegler, 
Mrs. Devriés, Mrs. William Armstrong, 
Mrs. Bord and several other well-known 
artists. 

Mr. Bonhote was the soloist last Sunday 
at the University Settlement, where he 
gave an entire recital by himself, Mme. 
Emil Boas accompanied the singer, who 
was in excellent voice and sang with his 
usual charm and good taste. The program 
opened with the prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
which was followed by selections in Italian, 
German, French and English. A feature 
of M. Bonhote’s work is the excellent taste 
shown in his selections and the artistic ar- 
rangement of his programs. 





William Ebann in Elizabeth Concert 


EvizasetH, N. J, April 8.—William 
Ebann, the well- known . ‘cello virtuoso, 
played the De Swert Concerto at the re- 
cent Liederkranz concert here with great 
success. A large audience applauded him 
to the echo. 





Cellist Gruppe to Play in Philadelphia 


Paulo Gruppe, the young American ’cell- 
ist, has been engaged to appear with the 
Fortnightly Club in Philadelphia, at the 
Academy of Music on April 30. Mr. Gruppe 
studied at the Conservatory of Paris under 





the celebrated ‘cellist, Pablo Casals, until 
ready for the concert platform. He will 
go to Europe in May to fill engagements 
with W. Mengelberg in Amsterdam and 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, also Otto Marienha- 
gen in Berlin, and will return to America 
in November, when he will be heard with 
the Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, St. Paul 
and Minneapolis orchestras. 





DUNNING SUMMER CLASSES 





Normal Course for Teachers to Be Again 
Given at Lake Chautauqua 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, whose nor- 
mal course for teachers has placed her in 
the foremost ranks of educators in music, 
will again hold her Summer course at Lake 
Chautauqua, an ideal place for Summer 
musical work. In addition to the natural 
advantages, many opportunities to hear 
good music are offered by the frequent 
concerts in the Assembly grounds. 

The Dunning system, which has been en- 
dorsed by such artists as Leschetizky, 
Scharwenka, De Pachman, Carrefio, Busoni, 
Gabrilowitsch, Dr. Mason and others, is a 
system by which hundreds of teachers have 
greatly increased the efficiency of their in- 
struction. To state it simply, the system 
enables a teacher to get, in the shortest 
possible time, the maximum of result. Hun- 
dreds of teachers throughout America have 
found in this system the one element which 
seemed lacking in their work and have 
enthusiastically endorsed the five weeks’ 
course. 

Only a limited number of pupils are ac- 
cepted for each class, thus enabling Mrs. 
Dunning to get in close personal touch with 
each pupil, a great advantage because of 
the better results obtained through personal 
contact with this great teacher. 





MISS COTTLOW IN BERLIN 





American Pianist Returns There from 
Successful London Season 


Bertin, GERMANY, March 29.—Augusta 
Cottlow has returned to Berlin after finish- 
ing her engagements in London, where she 
met with such tremendous success in her 
recitals that the result was an engagement 
with the symphony orchestra under Lan- 
don Ronald, in Queens Hall, on March 17. 
At this concert she played the Tschaikow- 
sky Concerto. 

Miss Cottlow has been engaged to play 
at the Deutscher Lyceum Club on March 
31, when an Evening of Woman's Composi- 
tions is to be given. Among other things, 
Miss Cottlow will play, together with Frau- 
lein Bertha Grosse, a sonata for piano and 
violin by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of Boston. 
Fri. Adele Aus der Ohe, so well known in 
America, is president of the music depart- 
ment of this club. ip ABR 





M. Bordes to Spend Summer in Paris 


After a successful season, Gustav Bordes, 
the well-known baritone and teacher, is re- 
turning to his studio, at No. 158 Boulevard 
Malesherbes, in Paris, for the Spring and 
Summer. He will return to New York in 
the Fall. M. Bordes achieved the most em- 
phatic success at the numerous concerts in 
which he sang this Winter. The last of 
these was at Kurt Schindler’s concert of 
French Madrigals at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
He has also often appeared at private mu- 
sicales in New York and Washington. M. 
Bordes’s numerous pupils have been singu- 
larly fortunate in the matter of securing 
excellent church and stage positions, and 
the splendid results of their teacher’s train- 
ing have aroused widespread comment. 








.. First American Appearance. . . 
ROSE 


FOXANEANU 


MENDELSSOHN HALL 
Friday Evening, April 22 


TICKETS, $1.50, $1.00, and 75 cents. Special 
rates for students. Mail orders addressed Eugene 
Kuester, Manager, 25 West 42nd St., will receive 











prompt attention. Telephone 3789 Bryant 
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VIENNA CONCERT 
SEASON WANING 


Yvonne de Treville Scores More 
Triumphs in Tour of Austria 
and Germany 


Vienna, March 27.—Easter week marks 
a pause in the round of concerts in Vienna. 
The concert halls shut their doors on 
Wednesday last, and on next Tuesday eve- 
ning will reopen for the short two weeks 
of musical events with which the season 
will come to a close. 

The most important concert since last 
Sunday was the second and last sonata 
evening by Henri Marteau and Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. Both perfect 
form, and, if anything, the second sonata 
evening was more enjoyable than the first, 


on which occasion older works were played. 
The program last Tuesday consisted of 





artists were in 


the Brahms A Major Sonata, op. 100; the 
Schumann Sonata in A Minor, Op. 105, 
and the César Franck Sonata. If ane 


might pick out certain numbers as’ par- 
ticularly delightful they would be the deli- 
cate, Allegro of the Schumann Sonata 
where Marteau’s playing was inspirational, 
and the whole of the Franck Sonata. In 
the latter, one of the most grandiose move- 


ments in the literature for violin and 
piano, both artists simply outdid them- 
selves. They entered fully into the mystic 


grace of the first movement, with its ten- 
der, coaxing subject, like a luring invita- 
tion to rarer spheres, and in the soaring 
finale at the end of ‘the work they quite 
carried the audience away with the dash- 
ing style of their playing. The house was 
packed, and there were present several 
members of the Austrian royal family. 
After the concert the enthusiasm of the 
hearers found vent in prolonged and 
stormy applause. 

On Sunday last the Society of Music 
Lovers gave an excellent rendition of Mo 
zart’s “Requiem” in memory of the recent 
death of the city Mayor, Dr. Karl Lueger. 
The receipts went for the poor of Vienna. 
On Tuesday evening the same society gave 
Bach’s “Johannes Passion.” With refer- 
ence to the latter work of Bach, Richard 
Heuberger, the operetta composer and the- 
ory teacher at the Vienna Conservatory, 
once made an interesting remark. Heu- 
berger is credited with having said: “Well, 
that may be St. John's passion, but it cer- 
tainly isn’t mine.” This may express the 
secret feeling of others who have listened 
to a rendition of the work without cuts. 

Franz Steiner’s interesting Lieder Abend 
of last Sunday was well attended, and gave 
the singer an opportunity of revealing his 
art in many phases. 

The @ capella chorus of the Conserva 
tory gave a concert on Monday under the 
baton of its efficient director, Eugen 
Thomas. The intonation of this choir is 
particularly noteworthy, all of its members 
having perfect pitch. No chord is struck 
on the piano or any other pitch-giving in 
strument at the beginning of each piece, as 
is usually the wont with d capella choruses, 
but the choir attacks the number at the 
raising of the director’s baton with an 
assurance and a tonal exactness that is 
little short of amazing. 

On Wednesday the Conservatory ar- 
ranged a Hugo Wolf evening in the small 
hall of the building in remembrance of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the 


composer. The program was devoted en- 
tirely to his vocal compositions. 

Mme. Charles Cahier, of the Vienna Op- 
era, has been engaged as contralto soloist 
for the Schumann festival in May, organ- 
ized by the management of the Munich Ex- 
position of 1910. Mme. Cahier was also 
invited by Van der Stucken to sing the 
part of Dido in the forthcoming produc- 
tion of Berlioz’s “Les Troyens 4 Carthage” 
at the Cincinnati May Festival, but was un- 
able to accept on account of her engage- 
ments in Europe. 

Yvonne de Tréville, who has made such 
a warm place for her art in the hearts of 
Viennese operagoers, has been duplicating 











part of the world as a standard hardly to 
be equalled. Miss de Tréville will appear 
again in Vienna during April. 

William Miller will begin a series of 
guest appearances this coming week at the 
Royal Court Opera, singing Faust, Rha- 
dames in “Aida,” Assad in Goldmark’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” and other rdles. Mr. 
Miller will become a regular member of 
the Vienna Opera with the beginning of 
the next season. Juan Spiwak, tenor, of the 
Vienna Opera, has been engaged to fill Mr. 
Miller’s place at the Diisseldorf opera, but 
in this exchange of forces Vienna has with- 
out doubt the better end of the bargain. 

Margaret Melville has returned to Vien- 








Scene from Franz Léhar’s New Operetta, “Gypsy Love, 





” Which Is in Midst of a 


Prolonged Run in Vienna 


her Vienna successes in opera and concert 
in various German and Austrian cities in 
which she has been appearing during her 
season’s tournée. Her recent concert in 
Graz was a real triumph. Dr. Wilhelm 
Kienzl, the composer of the opera “Der 
Evangelimann,” one of the-répertoire pieces 
at the Vienna Royal Court Opera, and the 
music critic on the Graz Jagblatt, writes a 
most flatte ring notice of the young Ameri- 
can singer's extraordinary success. Her vo- 
cal art he describes as the highest perfec- 
tion, reminding one of the palmiest days of 
virtuosity among the great Italian queens 
of song, and he places Miss de Tréville’s 
singing above that of Selma Kurz, of the 
Vienna Opera, who is looked upon in this 


na after her recent concert in London. All 
reports of -her success there are glowing. 

Moritz Rosenthal is again at his home in 
Vienna. In May Rosenthal goes again to 
England for further appearances. 

Franz Léhar’s operetta, “Gypsy Love,” 
which New ‘York is likely to see another 
still retains its extraordinary pop- 
at the Carl Theater. In the accom- 

picture three of the characters, 
Koppel, Marischka and Zwerenz, are 
shown during the rendition of the song 
“Donnerwetter, das is gut!” 

Vernon Stiles, of the Court Opera, will 
fill engagements in Pressburg and Graz dur 
ing the early part of April. 

Epwin HucuHes. 
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ENDS LOS ANGELES 
SYMPHONY SEASON 


Orchestra’s Efforts Crowned with 
Both Artistic and Financial 
Success 


Los Ancetes, Cal., April 3.—The series 
of symphony concerts in Los Angeles comes 
to an early close. This is because there 
are only six concerts a season. If we had 
a Higginson, we might have eight or ten. 
But that particular brand of philanthropist 
has yet to appear in Southern California. 

The local symphony series for this sea- 
son was closed last Friday with a Wag 


nerian program. Director Hamilton se- 
lected the following numbers: From 
“Walkiire” the “Tone Pictures;” from 


of the Rhine 
and “Fun- 
the “Vor- 


“Gétterdammerung,” “Song 
Maidens,” “Siegfried’s Death” 
eral March;” from “Parsifal” 
spiel,” the “Magic Garden” and “Flower 
Maidens” music; from “Tristan and 
Isolde,” a long duet arrangement, and the 
“Kaisermarsch” to close the program. 

This was a program to test both the in- 
terpretative abilities of the director and 
the technical powers of the players as well 
as the staying abilities of the audience. 
And it must be said that all three came out 
with credit, the last being possibly the re- 
sult of the first two. 

It is pleasant to chronicle the increased 
public interest in the concerts of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra this season. Several of 
them have broken previous records for at- 
tendance. It has become quite “the proper 
thing” to be seen at these concerts—a social 
fact which has its effect on the box office 
sheet, even if not on the musical average of 
the audience. 

Director Hamilton and the management 
have cause for self-satisfaction on both 
the artistic and financial outcomes of this 
season. The remuneration to the members 
of the orchestra is insufficient, but they 
stick to the work for the good of the cause 
—some of them for ten or a dozen years 
now—and by this interest and sacrifice the 
individuals of the orchestra have done 
much for the musical atmosphere of the 
city. 

This afternoon, a program of American 
music was given at the Unitarian Church, 
the direction of Margaret Goetz. 
The composers represented were Buck, 
Patton, Harris, Spross, Johnson, Parker, 
Zerbe, Schoenefeld, Beach, Ware, Coombes, 
Metcalf and Luckstone. The participants 
were Miss Goetz, contralto; Mrs. W. 
J. Kirkpatrick, soprano; LeRoy Jepson, 
tenor; Ada M. Chick, organist, and Mae 
Orcutt, pianist. W. F. G. 





Returns from Tour of Thousand Con- 
certs 

With a record of one thousand appear 

ances in concerts in a three and one-half 


years’ tour of Australasia, Molly Ryan, a 
singer of Irish songs, arrived in New York 


April 7 for a tour of the United States. 
Four years ago Miss Ryan sang in this 
country at the St. Louis World’s Fair, 


where she appeared with John McCormack, 
the Irish tenor, now of the Manhattan 
Opera Company. At that time Miss Ryan 
sang under the name of Marie Morrelle. 


Richard Strauss’s comic opera, like “Sa- 
lomé” and “Elektra,” will have its pre- 
miére at the Dresden Court Opera. 
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Study of Oratorio Not Lessened by 
Interest in Opera, Says Gottschalk 





Chicago Educator Says the Former Style of Music Will Not Decline 
So Long as There Are Capable Singers to Do It Justice—News 
of Chicago’s Musicians and Conservatories 


Cuicaco, April 311.—L. Gaston Gott- 
schalk, the eminent operatic baritone, and 
head of the lyric school bearing his name, 
recently remarked to the representative of 
Musicat America: “While there is much 
talk about opera, and special benefits are 
to be derived from the study of the duality 
of art involved in the difficult task of the 
opera singer, I have observed of late a 
decided drift to other schools of singing. 
I have never before had so many pupils 
devoting time and study to oratorio. The 
breadth and dignity of art resident in ora- 
torio are particularly good for any singer. 
There are rumors concerning the decline 
of oratorio; but it will not decline as 
long as there is a sufficiency of capable 
singers to do it justice.” 

Dr. Frank Damrosch, director of the 
Institute of Musical Art of New York, 
was the guest of the Cliff Dwellers at 
luncheon last Saturday. 

Martin Ballman’s orchestra gave one of 
the most interesting concerts of its series 
last Sunday, before the Chicago Turnge- 
meinde. The soloists were Heinrich Riehl, 
tenor, of New York, and Carolyn Cone, 
pianist. 

The vocal and piano pupils of the Cos- 
mopolitan School of Music and Dramatic 
Art gave a recital last Saturday afternoon 
in Auditorium Recital Hall. 

The faculty of the Chicago Kenwood 
Musical College gave a concert last Mon- 
day evening in the recital hall of the 
school, No. 1325 East Forty-seventh 
street, under the direction of Alta Beach 
Edmonds. The program was presented by 
Gertrude Branigan, pianist, and Mrs. 
Blanche Martin Mason, reader. 

The students of the dramatic depart- 
ment of the Bush Temple Conservatory 
gave a delightful matinée under the direc- 
tion of Edward Dvorak last Thursday af- 
ternoon in the Bush Temple Theater. They 
gave a spirited performance of Augustin 
Daly’s “Frou Frou,” with Gertrude Link- 
ham in the title rdéle. 

Thursday, the Western Avenue M. E. 
will present “Elijah” with a choir of fifty 
voices. The singers engaged for the oc- 
casion are Mrs. Eudora Moody Brock, so- 
prano; Lucy J. Hartman, alto; Calvin S. 
Coe, tenor, and L. Gaston Gottschalk, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Anna B. Morgan is the organ- 
ist, and Collins J. Brock the choirmaster. 

The advanced piano pupils of Silvio Sci- 
onti appeared in recital at Kimball Hall 
last Tuesday evening. 


Heniot Levy has arranged a recital by 
a number of his advanced students for 
next Saturday afternoon, at Kimball Hall. 

Silvio Scionti will give a piano recital, 
assisted by Herbert Butler, violinist, 
Thursday afternoon, in Kimball ‘Hall, under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory 
of Music. 

Antonio Frosolono, violin virtuoso, 
played Sunday afternoon at the open door 
meeting of the Women’s Club, in the Fine 
Arts Building. Among other ‘selections he 
gave César Franck’s Sonata in A Major. 

Edward Walker, the Chicago tenor, made 
a pronounced success last week as the solo- 
ist of the Amateur Musical, in Battle Creek, 
Mich. He gave “Celeste Aida,” his open- 
ing aria, with dramatic fervor, sang a num- 
ber of Dv6radk songs with excellent effect, 
and gave the poetic drift of Bohm’s “Still 
wie die Nacht.” The male chorus of the 
organization sang David’s Symphonic Ode 
“The Desert.” 

Vida May Smith, directress of the Mo- 
zart Choral Club, gave an interesting mu- 
sical entertainment last Thursday evening, 
at Fifty-second Avenue Congregational 
Church. 

George Hamlin is recognized as an in- 
terpreter of Bach as second to none, hav- 
ing eoached with such authorities of Bach 
as Prof. Stegfried Ochs and Prof. Georg 
Schumann, of Berlin. In Hamlin’s recent 
appearance in the B Minor Mass with the 
Chicago Apollo Club, the critics were uni- 
versal in their commendation of his 
scholarly and moving work. 

A very worthy and interesting chamber 
music recital was given Tuesday evening 
at the Ziegfeld by Hugo Kortschak, vio- 
linist, and Arthur Rech, pianist. The en- 
tertainment opened with Rubinstein’s So- 
nata in G, op. 13. Following came a very 
interesting reading of Brahms’s Sonata in 
D, op. 108, and the finale was a novelty, 
Sinding’s Sonata in D, op. 27. These gen- 
tlemen are both among the younger mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, and are musicians of pronounced 
intellectuality. The program was sound 
and musicianly throughout. 

Ferruccio Busoni, the distinguished Ital- 


ian pianist, in a recent article published in 


Die Signale, a German periodical, found 
considerable to criticise with Chicago in 
general, but was equally praiseworthy in 
his preference for two musicians whom he 
designated as the “Two Gothic Artists in 
Chicago.” The men meant were William 
Middleschulte and Bernard Ziehn. 

The glee club of Dennison College, 
Granville, O., gave a clever concert last 
Tuesday evening, in Kimball Hall. 


The Ravenswood Men’s Chorus, assisted 
by Karl Burenstein, under the direction of 
J. S,_Fearis, gave an interesting concert 
last Thursday evening in Kimball Hall, 
showing excellent vocal quality and the ef- 
fects of fine drill. 

Irene Martin, a violin pupil of Joseph 
Chapek, gave a recital in the Auditorium 
Recital Hall last Thursday evening, in 
which she was artistically assisted by Mme. 
Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, and Irma A. 
Almassy. 

Mrs. Adah Marklaud Sheffield is home 
after a very successful solo appearance in 
a performance of the “Creation,” at Min- 
neapolis. Mrs. Sheffield has a voice of 
sweetness and purity, admirably adapted to 
the Haydn music, and was exceptionally 
effective with her audience in the aria 
“With Verdure Clad.” 

The Columbia School of Music, under 
the direction of Clare Osborne Reed, gave 
an interesting pupils’ recital last Satur- 
day, the bill being as interesting as it was 
varied. 

Carl D. Kinsey was re-elected secretary, 
treasurer and general manager of the Apol- 
lo Club at the meeting last Monday. The 
other officers are Harry G. Wells, presi- 
dent; George Hinchcliff, vice-president; 
Charles Lowry and John Lee Fay, direct- 
ors. 

Helena Bingham, the well-known com- 
poser, left Chicago yesterday to give a 
series of entertainments on the line of the 
Santa Fé from this city to California. Miss 
Bingham, who is a very clever composer, 
pianist and singer herself, will have an 
associate on this trip in Bertha L. Cor- 
bed, playfully known among her friends as 
the mother of “Sunbonnet Babies.” 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld, head of the Chicago Mu- 
sical College, last week was elected a three- 
year director of the Illinois Club, a poten- 
tial factor of the social life of the great 
West Side. 

Elaine DeSellem sang to-day at Engle- 
wood Woman’s Club, and in the eveneng 
in Auditorium Recital Hall. Her other en- 
gagements include April 20, at Racine, 
Wis., for the Woman’s Club; April 28 and 
29, “Israel in Egypt,” with Dr. Allen’s 
chorus in Wheaton and Aurora, III. 

William H. Sherwood has been engaged 
to play the MacDowell Concerto in A 
Minor again with Walter Damrosch and 
his New York Orchestra, at the forth- 
coming Summer season of the Chautauqua, 
New York, institution. where Mr. Sher- 
wood will again be principal of the piano 
department for his twenty-second consecu- 
tive Summer. Georgia Kober and Mrs. E. 
T. Tobey are, as usual, his assistants at 
Chautauqua in the piano department. 

Mrs. Hanna Butler, soprano; Harold 
Henry, pianist, and Elaine De Sellem, con- 
tralto, gave an interesting concert this eve- 
ning in the recital hall of the Auditorium 
Building. Mr. Henry played the Brahms 
Intermezzo, op. 116, and Capriccio, op. 76, 
with real verve and breadth; and his port- 
folio further included novelties by D’Indy, 
Alkan, Grieg and Sinding, all well played. 
Mr. Butler gave a fetching new song by 
Helena Bingham entitled “Pretty Maid of 


the Morn,” Mrs. Beach’s beautiful ballad 
“Ah! Love but a Day,” a “Pastorale” of 
Bizet, and Dalcrose’s “Le Coeur de Ma 
Me” in captivating fashion. Miss De Sel- 
lem lent her lovely voice to the romance 
of Thomas’s “Knowest Thou the Land,” 
which gained her such acclaim last sea- 
son in the opera of “Mignon.” She had 
another success in a pleasing group of 
songs embracing “The Sea.” MacDowell; 
“Apparitions,” Downing; “The Woodpi- 
geon,” Lehmann ; “The Nightingale Has a 
Lyre of Gold,” Whelpley. 

David Duggan, the Scotch tenor of this 
city, has been on a concert tour with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. He is 
a singer of high intelligence, and is the 
tenor soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, this city, one of the most impor- 
tant positions of the kind in Chicago. On 
June 1, 2 and 4 he will be the tenor solo- 
ist of the Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association, at Evanston. og ASA 





JOHN BARNES WELLS IN TEXAS 





His Third Professional Visit to That 
State Within One Year 


John Barnes Wells, the successful young 
American tenor, has just returned from 
his third concert tour in Texas this year. 
Few singers can boast of achieving a suc- 
cess in that State equal to his. One of his 
most notable triumphs was gained in the 
town of Sherman, on March 11, when he 
appeared in conjunction with Alexander 
Russell. He gave, among other things. 
several songs by Dvorak, a Puccini air, 
Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song,” and his own 
“Elfman.” His singing was a delight to the 
most critical listener from every stand- 
point and his interpretations leave nothing 
to be desired. His audience was very large 
and he was not allowed to leave before add- 
ing several encores to his program. 

Henceforth Mr. Wells will be under the 
management of Haensel & Jones. 





Michigan State Normal Conservatory of 
Music 


Ypsmtanti, Micu., April 11.—The Michi- 
gan State Normal Conservatory of Music 
has offered a very interesting concert 
course this season. The March concert 
program was given by the Orpheus Club 
of Detroit, Frederick Alexander, director, 
with Lewis L. Richards, pianist, as soloist. 
The April program will be presented by 
the Normal choir, the Senior Singing Club, 
the Orpheus Club and Corinne Rider-Kel- 
sey, soprano. 

Three hundred pupils are in attendance 
at the conservatory. A three years’ course 
is offered in singing, piano, organ and 
courses in 


violin, and two-year public 
school music and drawing. Faculty and 
pupil recitals are held monthly. Frederick 


Alexander has been an able director, tak- 
ing the place of the late Frederick Pease, 
a man who was held in the highest esteem 
as an educator. F. M. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


London to Have the First Mozart Festival—German Tenor Fails 
in Attempt to Hale His Emperor to Court—Vienna Court 
Opera Under an Ominous War Cloud—Swiss Pedagogue 
Attacks Modern Conservatory Methods and the Musicianship 
of the Average Student—Heinrich Barth’s New Post at Royal 
High School of Music—Pittsburg Newsboy Tenor to Be a 
Gura Star Again This Summer— Melba and the Gallantry 








His first opera season in London a thing 

of the past, Thomas Beecham is push- 
ing forward his plans for his Spring season 
at His Majesty’s Theater and his long 
Autumn season at Covent Garden. It is 
thought now that the Lord Chamberlain 
may be induced to over-rule the censor’s 
ban on “Salomé,” in which case “Elektra’s” 
predecessor will be featured as the Autumn 
sensation. As a companion novelty Eugen 
d’Albert’s “Tiefland” will be produced, two 
years after its New York failure. 


The most important announcement for. 


the season that opens at His Majesty’s on 
May 9 concerns a Mozart Festival Week, 
for which London lovers of the Salzburg 
muse rise up and call Beecham blessed. 
Three of the Mozart operas, which have 
been almost entirely rejected by the Covent 
Garden management of late years, will be 
staged in the course of the week. Méhul’s 
“Joseph” and Missa’s “Muguette” are two 
of the other operas scheduled for this 
Spring. There will be few, if any, singers 
of the first magnitude. Mr. Beecham is 
holding his stars in reserve for the Autumn 
and a larger auditorium. Maggie Teyte, 
recognized as one of the coming headliners, 
will be in the company, also Zélie de Lus- 
san, Ruth Vincent, Edith Evans, Muriel 
Terry, John Coates, Joseph O’Mara and 
Robert Radford. 

The lessons the millionaire impresario 
has learned from his first venture are thus 
summarized by the Musical News: “Iso- 
lated performances cannot, by reason of 
their handsome mounting, be made to pay, 
any more than those of musical comedy, 
which take about 100 nights to clear off 
initial expenses; it is a dangerous under- 
taking to experiment in both new works 
and comparatively inexperienced artists; 
either present novelties with a cast of ac- 
knowledged experts or try new artists with 


familiar operas.” 
* * * 


W HEN Heinrich Hensel comes to New 
York next season to join the Met- 
ropolitan’s corps of tenors, he may expect 
to see an inspired press agent working over- 
time to give due publicity to the new Ger- 
man singer’s temerity in trying to hale the 
Kaiser to court. When the Intendant of 
the Wiesbaden Court Opera fined Hensel 
$250 last Winter for refusing to sing a cer- 
tain rdle for which he was cast, the tenor 
was advised by his lawyers that the only 
way to obtain redress was by instituting a 
suit against the Imperial Wilhelm himself, 
he being responsible for the Wiesbaden 
Opera as he is for the Berlin Royal Opera. 
Now, however, a settlement has been 
reached out of court, whereby Hensel sub- 
mits to the fine and receives by way of 
compensation his desired leave of absence 
to come to America for part of next season. 
a ee 


UP to the present Richard Strauss has 
been unnaturally reticent concerning 
the plot of his new opera, but this casual 
paragraph from the London Daily Tele- 
graph sheds some light: “An Austrian 
baron who is a sort of Falstaff plus a sug- 
gestion of Don Juan ought to make a cap- 
ital hero for a comic opera. And since 
Dr. Strauss has fastened these labels to 
the protagonist of the light opera that the 
whole musical world is hoping to hear ere 
long one’s curiosity is naturally piqued.” 
“Der Rosenkavalier” is the name defin- 
itely chosen by the composer and Collab- 
orator von Hofmannsthal, which represents 
the second transmutation of the work. 
First it was “Sylvia und der Stern,” then, 
for a short time, “Der Ochs von Ler- 
chenau.” “Der Rosenkavalier” is undoubt- 
edly the happiest inspiration yet. The first 
act of the work, for which, the composer 
assures harrassed impresarios, an “ordinary 
comic opera orchestra” will suffice, is 
already complete; the second is in the 
process of being served, while the third is 


as yet untouched. The premiére is slated 
for next season, nevertheless. 
* * * 
OLLOWING the natural order of suc- 


" cession, Heinrich Barth has stepped 
into the position so long held by Ernst 





that his activities for years had been iden- 
tified almost exclusively with chamber 
music, he was invariably the assisting pian- 
ist when quintets were placed on the pro- 
grams of the Joachim Quartet, and with 
two of the members of that long-popular 
organization he kept in the foremost rank 
for many years the Barth-Wirth-Hausmann 
Trio. When Joachim died Wirth withdrew 
from the concert world, explaining that he 
had no spirit left for his old work. Since 
that time both Halir and Hausmann, who 
reorganized the quartet, have died. 

A former pupil of Barth tells a little 
anecdote illustrative of the piano peda- 
gogue’s ineradicable dislike of Wagner. “I 
went to hear ‘Tristan und Isolde,’ the other 
night,” he remarked one day at a lesson, 
“Pah! I hurried home and washed out my 
ears with some Mozart.” What he thinks 
of Strauss is not on record. 

x * * 
H‘4s the standard of music study deteri- 
orated? Has the more widespread 
accessibility of the art resulted in a lower 
average of efficiency than obtained, say, 
when Bach was a boy? Switzerland’s dis- 


RACHEL FREASE-GREEN AS “EVA” 


At the People’s Opera n Berlin Rachel Frease-Green has been firmly entrench- 


ing herself in the favor of the German capital’s opera public this season. 


This new 


American soprano made her début at Covent Garden during the Winter season of 


opera in the vernacular over a year ago. 


Her début réle was Sieglinde in the per- 


formance of “Die Walkiire” in which Minnie Saltzmann-Stevens was a sister débu- 


tante as Briinnhilde. 





Rudorff as first piano teacher and head of 
the department of piano and organ playing 
at the Royal High School of Music in 
Charlottenburg, which is Berlin’s Brooklyn 
without a river to cross. Time was when 
Barth was one of the most sought-after 
instructors in Berlin; there are many pian- 
ists in this country who have studied with 
him, but his American vogue has now dwin- 
died down to a shadow of its former self. 
For this the stultifying influence of the 
Royal High School atmosphere may offer 
a partial explanation. 

Barth has been before the concert public 
but little since Joachim’s death. Before 


tinguished piano pedagogue who has been 
attracting attention by his system of de- 
veloping the sense of rhythm by means of 
gymnastics, Emile Jacques-Dalcroze, makes 
some searching remarks on present-day con- 
servatory teaching in an article on “Edu- 
cation by Rhythm,” translated from the 
School Music Review. He notes that the 
schools of music, which formerly were fre- 
quented solely by born musicians highly 
endowed with the talents of accurate hear- 
ing and innate rhythm, now attract all 
those who merely like music, though they 
may be naturally devoid of the qualities 
that make a musician. 





The number of virtuoso pianists and 
violinists increases daily; instrumental 
technique makes extraordinary progress 
everywhere; but on every hand observers 
are wondering whether the quality of these 
instrumentalists equals their quantity, and 
if the acquirement of an extraordinary 
technique really forwards the cause of 
music when that technique is not united 
with at least average talent. 

Mr. Jacques-Dalcroze makes the asser- 
tion that out of ten pianists with conserva- 
toire diplomas there is at most one capable 
of distinguishing one key from another, 
or of improvising four bars in an individ- 
ual or merely agreeable manner, or of in- 
terpreting music on his own account 
without the help of those ever-increasing 
annotations with which present-day com- 
posers are obliged to burden their pieces. 
Formerly instrumentalists were all-round 
musicians, capable of improvising and com- 
posing and irresistibly drawn toward their 
art because it was to them their natural 
means of expression. To-day the majority 
of those who devote themselves to the mu- 
sical profession possess neither the ear nor 
the temperament of the true musician and 
are content with imitating the composer’s 
feeling without having the capacity to re- 
spond to it. 

The present curriculum of study in the 
great majority of music ‘schools the Swiss 
pedagogue considers very unsatisfactory. 
Unless a pupil be already a musician he 
will never become one by means of those 
studies, he argues. The course is exactly 
the same as in the days of Bach and 
Mozart. To-day, as then, the pianist or 
violinist is obliged by conservatoire rules 
to study harmony, counterpoint and the 
history of music. But music teaching in 
Bach’s time was fitted to the aptitudes of 
the pupils of his day, who were musicians 
of natural talent. These same studies are, 
however, insufficient in this generation, 
since the type of student has completely 
changed—he lacks, for the most part, the 
essential qualities of a musician. These 
qualities comprise delicacy of ear, emo- 
tional temperament, sense of rhythm, not 
to mention imagination and the power to 
express it. It is only when these different 
qualities are united, even in an embryonic 
state, in the future musician that music 
study will be capable of making a real artist 
of him. 

* * * 

ITH an ominous war cloud hovering 
over their Court Opera, the Viennese 
are wondering, like B’rer Rabbit, “which 
minute’s gwine to be de next” with the 
institution that has long been one of their 
chief sources of pride. That Felix Wein- 
gartner should mar his funeral eulogy of 
Leopold Demuth with a pointed allusion to 
“malicious grumbling which should not be 
permitted to lift its voice without condign 
punishment where such voices are heard,” 
has not been passed over without severe 

criticism. 

It is maintained that he is just as human 
as any other opera director in conceiving 
personal dislikes for members of the com- 
pany, irrespective of their value artistically, 
and the case of Else Bland is recalled. 
Fraulein Bland, recognized as a singer of 
uncommon vocal endowment, was popular 
with the entire opera-going public, but 
Weingartner had been in office a very short 
time before she found it the better part of 
professional discretion to leave the com- 
pany. Inasmuch as there has never been 
any “malicious grumbling” about Leopold 
Demuth, the Herr Direktor’s remarks have 
been construed as a reprimand of the cam- 
paign against a young soprano that has re- 
sulted in her voluntary withdrawal from 
the personnel of the Court Opera. 

To demonstrate that the Court Opera has 
been conducted of late on a most unsatis- 
factory basis, the Vienna correspondent of 
Die Signale observes that “on the day that 
Demuth died he was giving a concert in 
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Czernowitz, where death overtook him; the 
other ‘first baritone,’ Weidemann, was in 
London on a prolonged leave of absence; 
Director Weingartner and Fraulein Marcel 
were giving a concert in Warsaw; Con- 
ductor Walter was in London; Selma Kurz, 
on leave of absence; Leo Slezak, in Amer- 
ica. The performances are falling behind 
—amazing are the reports of the last 

‘Lohengrin’ performance—and the entire 
artistic results for months have been in- 
significant.” 

* x * 

POR Leipsic’s festival week of opera at 

the Municipal Theater next month four 
conductors have been retained. Otto Lohse, 
of Cologne, one of the most noteworthy of 
Germany’s newer “baton heroes, ” will take 
charge of “Die Meistersinger.” Carl Bur- 
rian will be Walther von Stolzing, Fritz 
Feinhals will go up from Munich to show 
the Saxons what a Bavarian Hans Sachs 
is like, there will also be a Miinchner 
Beckmesser in Herr Geis, the Berlin Royal 
Royal Opera will lend Paul Kniipfer to 
sing Pogner, while the Evchen, Minnie 
Nast, and the Magdalena, Frau Bender- 
Schafer will come from Dresden, bringing 
David Ridiger. 

Felix Mott! will be held responsible for 
“Fidelio,” in which the name part will be 
taken by one of his best Munich artists, 
Frau Preuse-Matzenauer, with the Leipsic 
Jacques Urlus, as Florestan and Minnie 
Nast, Paul Kniipfer, Herr Riidiger and 
Berlin’s Baptist Hoffmann in the other 


roles. Max Schillings whose own operas 
have not yet won him enduring fame, will 
have Jacques Urlus and Cacilie Riische- 
Endorf for the Tristan and Isolde he is to 
take in hand. Ottilie Metzger-Froitzheim, 
of Hamburg, will sing Brangdane, and in 
Baptist Hoffmann there will be one of the 
finest Kurwenals that can be found any- 
where. 

Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” Richard Hagel 
directing, will open the week. Frieda 
Hempel, one of next year’s Metropolitan 
stars, will have another opportunity to 
prove that she is one of the few sopranos 
who can sing the Queen of the Night in 
the original key. Two Mannheim artists, 
the tenor Vogelstrom and Lilli Hafgren- 
Waag, and Bender of Munich will be the 
other principals. 

* 

Y way of welcoming Nellie Melba back 
to England after an absence of two 
years for her twenty-first season at Covent 
Garden, loyal London “subjects” of the 
Australian diva have released another batch 
of Melba stories from captivity. M. A. P., 
contending that no other living singer has 
more admirers among reigning monarchs 
than she has, recalls the time she sang 
before the King of Spain at Buckingham 
Palace when young Alfonso was in Eng- 

land wooing his English princess. 

“Why have we been neglected?” he cried 
enthusiastically after the singer’s last flute 
tones. “How is it that you have never 
come to Spain?” 


“Because, Sire, nobody has ever asked 
me,” she answered, and the gallant Alfonso 
with a courtly bow promptly rejoined, “I 
ask you now.” 

On another occasion, when the King of 
Sweden was the most distinguished member 
of her audience, the appreciative Oscar 
twice stood up in his box and bowed to 
her as she sang. 

After the performance he sent for her 
and presented her with a decoration, to say 
nothing of verbal ornaments. 

“Sire,” said Melba, “there is just one 
thing I should like to ask you. It is that 
you will pin the decoration on my breast.” 

The king at once assented but was unable 
to find any pins. “I will get some,” he said, 
and hurried away in search of them. When 
he had fastened the decoration in its place 
he said, “But those pins must not kill our 
friendship. To guard against that I will 
kiss you on both cheeks, and then we shall 
always be friends.” Thereupon he suited 
the action to the words. All of which 
merely serves as an additional demonstra- 
tion that crowned heads are neither more 
nor less than resourceful than the great 
uncrowned. 


* * * 


SUMMER opera on the star system hav- 

ing demonstrated conclusively last year 
that it is what Berlin’s off-season public 
wants, Hermann Gura will tempt the gods 
once more with a two-months’ season at 
Kroll’s Theater, long known as the New 











Royal Opera House, in the Thiergarten. 
June 16 is the opening date. The regular 
Berlin opera season closes for the annual 
Summer hiatus a few days later. 

Anton von Rooy, Heinrich Knote, Fritz 
Feinhals and Marta Leffler-Burckhardt are 
familiar names to New Yorkers on the list 
of Summer stars. William Miller, the 
Pittsburg tenor, whose appearance as Lo- 
hengrin under the Gura auspices last year 
was the means of procuring his engage- 
ment at the Vienna Court Opera at record- 
breaking figures—peace to the press agents 
of other tenors !—will be heard in Wagner 
roles again. Other singers thus far an- 


nounced are Dr. Alfred von Bary of 
Dresden, Urlus of Leipsic, Briesemeister, 
Noltgen, Erb, Hochheim, Max Dawison, 


Ottilie Metzger-Froitzheim, Hertha Dehm 
low and Annie Gura-Hummel, with Felix 
Mout, Josef Stransky, Dr. Sachs and Bing 
of Hamburg as conductors. Obviously, 
there are many yet to be engaged. 


* * * 


With one opera director suing his wife 

for a divorce, with another being 
threatened by his with a divorce and with 
a well-known pianist-composer seeking free- 
dom from his consoért in order to wed the 
divorced wife of a celebrated novelist and 
playright, it looks as though modern Ger- 
manic Europe’s revised version of a fa 
miliar biblical quotation were, “Eat, drink 
and merry for to-morrow we’re divorced.” 


J. L .H. 





GALLERY ROWS EMPTY, 
PEOPLE “TURNED AWAY” 





Tetrazzini Concert Emphasized Mon- 
treal’s Lack of Adequate Musical 
Hall—Wiillner’s Second Recital 


Montreat, April 2.—The deplorable con- 
sequences of Montre: il’s lack of a music 
hall were again in evidence at the Tetraz- 
zini concert at the Theatre Francais, which 
offered the extraordinary spectacle of three 
rows of seats empty in the top gallery 
while hundreds of people were turned 
away at the door. The “standees” were 
admitted too early and too numerously, 
and blocked up the gallery aisles; some of 
the people who could not reach their seats 
were accommodated on the stage and a 
few received their money back. FEvery- 
where else the house was packed. The 
diva got a tremendous reception and the 
longest list of encores ever known here 
since Patti. 

Their Excellencies the Governor-General 
and Countess Grey and suite occupied a box 
and were demonstrative in their approval. 
In this connection the beautiful gradations 
of Mme. Tetrazzini’s salutes were much 
admired. First, there was low “court” 
courtesy to the viceregal box, then a sweep- 
ing bow to the audience in the stalls, fhen 
an affectionate wave of the program to the 
balcony, and finally a vivacious series of 
nods and hand-kisses to the gallery. It was 


all beautifully reminiscent of the good old 
times and everybody enjoyed it hugely. 

John McCormack made almost as great 
an impression as the diva herself, his fel- 
low Irishmen turning out numerously to 
greet him. 

During the same week, and also with the 
personal patrortage of Lady Grey, Dr. 
Willner gave his second recital in Wind- 
sor Hall, to an audience larger and even 
more select than his first. The eminent 
song interpreter is breaking all Montreal 
records by booking for a third appearance 
in the same season, about the middle of 
this month. 

Jessie Caverhill-Cameron, a young Mon- 
treal society girl who has for two years 
been studying under Joseffy, and who was 
previously a pupil of R. O. Pelletier and 
Alfred Laliberte, of this city, made her 
first appearance in recital at the Windsor 
Hall. Though still studying with the New 
York master, she showed a very strong in 
dividuality and a beautifully smooth tech- 
nic, her chief lack being the physical 
strength to carry out her ideas of tone. 
The lively interest taken by Montrealers in 
their promising young musicians was shown 
by a very large audience, all “paid in full.” 





An organ recital by Professor Charles 
E. Clemens at the College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
on April 10, introduced numbers by Krebs, 
J. H. Rogers, Richard Strauss, Goldmark, 
Durand and J. E. West. 





MINNEAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
ON ITS LONGEST TOUR 





Daily Concerts Through Western States 
Will Keep Mr. Oberhoffer’s Or- 
ganization Busy Until June 


MINNEAPoLIs, April 9.—The Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra gave its farewell con- 
cert at the Auditorium last Sunday after- 
noon, before starting on its Spring tour. 
The concert was arranged to give its Min- 
neapolis friends an opportunity to hear the 
orchestra as it had been organized for the 
tour of nine weeks, which is the longest it 
has ever undertaken. The program was 
interesting, and given with the finish and 
spirit characteristic of this season. Emil 
Oberhoffer, the conductor, was given an 
enthusiastic reception. 

The closing number was the Haydn's 
quaint “Farewell Symphony,” which was 
given with candles to light the musicians’ 
stands, and in the same way that Haydn 
gave it years ago. The soloists for the 
afternoon were David Duggan, tenor, and 
Mrs. Lucille Tewksbury, soprano, who w’! 
accompany the orchestra on its tour. Mr. 
Duggan, who was a stranger to Minne- 
apolis audiences, was a distinct surprise. 
He sang the aria, “Celeste Aida” with such 
passion, dramatic fervor and _ beautiful 
quality of voice that he was recalled sev- 
eral times. Mrs. Tewksbury is a favorite 
with music lovers of the city, and was 


given a cordial reception for her dramatic 
singing of “Ave Maria,” from Bruch’s 
“The Cross of Fire.” 

The tour of the orchestra is under the 


direction of Wendell Heighton, and _ in- 
cludes the following cities: 
April 4, Winnipeg; 7, Fargo, N. D.; 8, 


St. Cloud, Minn. ; 
La Crosse, Wis. 


9, Rochester, Minn. ; "10. 
II, Owatonna, Minn. ; 11, 
Albert Lea, Bg 12, Des Moines, Ta. ; 
13 and 14, Kirksville, Mo.; 15, Kansas 
City; 16 and 17, Wichita, Kan.; 18, Salina, 
Kan.; 19, 20 and 21, Denver, Col.; 22, 
Lawrence, Kan.; 23, Baldwin, Kan.; 24, 
Kansas City, Mo.; 25, Carthage-Joplin, 
Mo.; 26 and 27, Topeka, Kan.; 28, Tarkio, 
Mo.; 29, Centerville, Ia.; 30, Iowa City, 
la.; May 2, Galesburg, IIl.; 3 and 4, Cham- 
paign, Ill.; 5, ‘Peoria, Ill.; 6, Danville, Ill. ; 
9, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 10, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; 11, Kokomo, Ind.; 12, Moline, Ill; 
13, Clinton, Ia.; 14, Grinnell, Ia.; 15, Fort 
Dodge, Ia.; 16 and 17, Lincoln, Neb.; 18, 
Omaha; 20, Sioux City, Ia.; 21, Vermill- 
ion, S. D.; 23 and 24, Yankton, S. D.; 25, 
Mitchell, S. D.; 26, Pierre, S. D.; 27, 
Brookings, S. D.; 28 and 20, Aberdeen, 
S. D.; 30 and 31, Valley City, N. D.; June 
1 and 2, Grand Forks, N. D.; 3 and 4, Du- 
iuth, Minn. E. B. 





The recent performances of Wagner's 
“Ring” in Edinburgh—the first of the en 
tire tetralogy in Scotland—drew music-lov- 
ers from all parts of the country. The 
financial results exceeded expectations. 
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HOW THE CANADIANS 
ADVERTISE ARTISTS 


Paul Dufault Tells of Great Bill- 
boards and Banners That An- 
nounce a Celebrity’s Arrival 





If you enjoy that kind of publicity where- 
by your name and qualities are literally pro- 
claimed from the house tops you can gratify 
your craving to the utmost by undertaking 
a concert tour through the smaller towns 
of Canada. There you can see your like- 
ness adorning huge stretches of canvas 
strung across the street from one house to 
another like political banners around elec- 
tion time; and what is more, you can even 
see yourself described in large colored 
letters some five feet high on the front of 
every trolley car in the place. If you are 
of a more retiring nature you may in the 
beginning be a little overcome by these 
very expressive evidences of your great 
ness, but you will eventually become used to 
reading of yourself elsewhere than in news- 


paper columns and on chance bill boards. ° 


Such things, at least, were the experience 
of Paul Dufault, the eminent Canadian 
tenor, when he first sang in those little 
towns along the banks of the St. Lawrence 
which are seldom favored with musical en- 
tertainment of any sort. 

“I remember well the first time I ap- 
peared in a little place called St. Jean,” said 
Mr. Dufault to a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA recently; “the hotel at which | 
was stopping stood at the corner of one of 
the principal streets. Can you imagine my 
surprise when, on the morning after my 
arrival I happened to glance out of my win 
dow and saw the name of ‘Paut DuFAULT’ 
ornamenting a huge thing stretched from 
the roof of my hotel to that of the house on 
the opposite side of the street. I had not 
the slightest idea what it all meant, and it 
was only later that I learned that in this 
way the good citizens were informed of the 
different ‘celebrities’ who were on hand to 
entertain them. In the process of time I be- 
came accustomed to these formalities. Of 
course it is not quite so unusual to decorate 
the front of the trolley cars, and I must 
even admit having seen it done in Brook 
lyn,” 

“In spite of their naive methods of adver 
tisement,” continued the singer, “they have 
demonstrated a surprising love for good 
music. I now make it a point to travel 
through these places every Summer with a 
little concert company and I am always well 
received. This gives me a pleasing vaca 
tion after my strenuous Winter’s work of 
singing and teaching in New York, it brings 
me back to my native country, and it keeps 
me from being completely idle at the same 
time. As for other singers I have little 
trouble in finding them. There are always 
plenty of good ones willing to earn some 
thing during the Summer months. When | 
first gave these concerts only old French 
folk songs and airs dating from the fif 
teenth and sixteenth centuries made up the 
programs. The reason was that these are 
the very things the farmers sing at the 
doors of their homes after their day’s work 
in the fields. It is indeed surprising how 
these old melodies have been preserved and 
it is beautiful to hear the old folks sing 








MONTREAL’S MOST IMPORTANT ENGLISH CHORAL ORGANIZATION 











Choir of the “Richest Church in Canada,” Photographed at a Recent Concert. 


Frederick H. Blair, Conductor; 





Margaret 


Keyes, Contralto, and Signor Barbieri, Violinist, Soloists 


MontTrREAL, April 11.—The most important 
and promising English-speaking choral or- 
ganization in Montreal at the present time 
is the St. Paul’s choir, under the leadership 
of Frederick H. Blair. This chorus was 
organized in 1906, its leader being organist 
and choirmaster of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, which has the reputation of being 
the richest church in Canada and includes 
more than a score of millionaires in its con- 
gregation. The regular church choir formed 
the nucleus of the society, which has been 
gradually enlarged to number eighty voices, 


all of them of picked quality and prac- 
tically all receiving individual tuition from 
the conductor. 

For concert purposes the choir confines 
itself mostly to unaccompanied work. At 
its Spring concert this year it rendered 
Calcott’s “O Snatch Me Swift,” Fening’s 
“Moonlight,” Rogers’ “The River Floweth,” 
Williams’ “Song of the Pedlar,” etc. Mar- 
garet Keyes was the contralto soloist and 
made an excellent impression. Signor 
farbieri, one of the ablest members of the 
McGill Conservatorium staff, was the vio 
linist. 


Mr. Blair has been known for a good 
many years as one of the most perfect ac- 
companists in America, and has officiated in 
that capacity to almost all the great singers 
who have appeared here. He joined the 
Conservatorium at its foundation, and took 
a prominent part in the efforts of its first 
director, Dr. C. A. E. Harriss, to revive the 
old Philharmonic chorus, acting as associate 
conductor. He is generally regarded as the 
logical candidate for the leadership of the 
projected choral and _ orchestral society 
which seems likely to come into being next 
season. . 





them. Naturally I realized that they would 
appeal more than anything else to my hear- 
ers on account of their familiarity, and so 
[ used to confine myself to them exclu 
sively. Gradually I added works of a more 
modern type and was pleased to find that 
they too were received with enthusiasm. At 
present the programs I offer are exceedingly 
varied and include plenty of modern music. 
We have solos, duos, trios, quartets, and 
also some piano and violin pieces. And so 
these Dufault entertainments have now 
passed the experimental stage.” 

Mr. Dufault will leave for his tour in the 
middle of May returning to New York in 
September. His Winter has been a busy 
one for besides having sung at many suc- 
cessful concerts in Canada during Decem 
ber he has been overwhelmed with work in 
this city. Though he has sung in fewer 
concerts that he did a few years ago he has 
appeared at innumerable private or semi 
private musicales, spent much time in teach- 
ing, and also studied diligently with Victor 
Maurel. For the latter he professes the 
very highest esteem. “I have always ad 
vocated music study for Americans at 


“and now that such a man 
as Maurel has established himself in this 
country for good, why in the world should 
any student think he can possibly get better 
instruction in Europe?” 


home,” he says, 





L. A. PERKINS’S NEW POST 


Prominent New Hampshire Organist 
Engaged by Manchester Church 


Boston, April 11.—Lyman A. Perkins, 
the organist who has been connected with 
the First Unitarian Church at Concord, 
N. H., for some time past, has taken the 
position of organist at the Franklin Street 
Congregational Church, Manchester, N. H. 
This is one of the best-known churches, 
musically, in New Hampshire, and has the 
finest organ in the State. A series of ves- 
per services are conducted at this church 
from the first of November until Easter, 
using singers and instrumentalists from all 
over the conntry. 

Mr. Perkins has conducted a 
Lenten and Spring organ recitals 


series of 
at his 


church in Concord. giving programs of 
much interest and variety. The series be- 
gan in February, when he gave a concert 
in aid of the Memorial Hospital, at which 
he was assisted by Edith Castle, contralto, 
Ann Abbott, violinist, and Harriet A. Shaw, 
harpist. At the recital March 5, Mr. Per- 
kins was assisted by Mrs. S. C. Morrill, 
pianiste, and John W. Mitchell, tenor. Mr. 
Mitchell has just taken a position at one 
of the prominent churches in Hartford, 
Conn. He is a pupil of Harriet Whittier, 
of this city, and is one of the best of the 


younger tenors in this section of the 
country. 

At the March 19 concert the program 
was given by Mr. Perkins, Katherine 


Ricker, contralto, of Boston, and Mrs. W. 
D. Thompson, pianiste. The last recital of 
the series took place a week ago Saturday, 
when Mr. Perkins was assisted by Elizabeth 
Haseltine, pianist, and Millicent Saxby, so- 
prano of the Unitarian Church, Brookline. 


Raoul Pugno wa been giving Chopin re- 
citals in France to celebrate the Polish 
composer's centenary. 








ing. 
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MODJESKA’S MEMORIES OF SOME GREAT MUSICIANS 








How can I ever forget the delightful 
Sunday evenings at our house on Sloane 
street, London, and later on Finchley 
Road, where those two glorious brothers 
(Jean and Edouard de Reszke) sang 
many a time! We_had a concert regu- 
larly every Sunday. 

Mme. Sembrich and her husband were 
also our guests. I had already met this 
reat artist in Warsaw, when she came 
rom Dresden to bewitch her country- 
men with her wonderful skill and voice. 

The charming soprano and beautiful 
woman, Marie Roze, and her husband, 


Colonel Mapleson, frequently joined our 
Sunday parties, and we had the great joy 
of greeting Josephine de Reszke when 
she came from the Paris grand opera 
to London for a short engagement. 

We also had instrumental music at 
our improvised concerts: Joseph Wie- 
niawski and Lovenberg, pianists; Riesen- 
auer, Ondricek, Natchez, violinists, and 
Hollman, the exquisite ‘cellist, who 
always brought with him his “wife,” as 
he called his instrument. 

The inducement lay in the congenial 
atmosphere of our receptions. Indeed, 
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chanical effects.” Ordinary music-rolls 
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interpretation, because the sheet-music, 
from which they are copied, contains 
only the principal ones. 


‘‘Artistyle’’ Music-Rolls contain indi- 
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the accompanying pictures illustrates 
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The Ordinary 
Musiec-Roll 


On this, changes of 
tone are indicated by 


An, ‘‘Artistyle” 
Music-Roll 


Constant changes of time 
as well as of tone are indi- 
cated by the single broken 
zig-zag line. Soft when 
the line is at the left; loud 
when at the right, etc. 
with all volume changes 
between. When the line 
is made up of a series of 
T’s, the music is in regu- 
lar time; aseriesof R's 


the dotted line, and 
also by a series of 
letters — P, PP, MF. 
F, FF. MP, etc. 
Changes of time by 
a series of words — 
Retard, Accelerate, 
Tempo, Vivace, etc., 
and numerals, Yet, 
with all this compli- 
cated marking, the 
artistic interpre- 
tation is by no means 
so complete as on 
“ Artistyle"’ Music- 
Rolls, 


Possesses many exclusive patented de- 
vices for musical expression. Among 
them: The Phrasing Lever, for changes 
of time, to effect the reading of the 
‘Artist yle’’ markings; The Melody But- 
tons (and unusually responsive pedals) 
for changes of tone; The Melodant, 
which ‘‘brings out’’ the melody and 
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our Sunday evenings could have been 
envied by many rich people, in whose 
houses our Polish artists declined to 
sing, even for high remuneration. 

Almost every Sunday the De Reszkes, 
their friend, young Komierowski, a good 
amateur. baritone, and Mierzwinski, 
came to dinner. The rest of the evening 
was spent in singing, sometimes until 3 
o’clock in the morning. 

We thought that the neighbors might 
object to the music at such hours; and, 
indeed, one evening a policeman knocked 
at our door. We were sure the object 
of his visit was to stop the music, and 
great was our relief, therefore, when he 
told us he came only to find out who 
sang the last air. We named Jean de 
Reszke, and asked him the reason of 
his inquiry. 

“A man in the next house wanted to 
know,” he said. “Go on! Good-night!” 

It seems that while these wonderful 
concerts were going on every window 
was opened and many people stood in 
the street listening. 

The artists were full of life, and en- 
joyed every minute with a _ childlike 
eagerness. 

I remember that one evening in 1882, 
when we lived on Finchley Road, I saw 
them put their heads together and 
whisper for a while. Then one of them 
announced the sextet of “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor.” The two De _ Reszke 
brothers, Mierzwinski, Marie Roze, 
Komierowski and some one I do not 
recall were to sing. Lovenberg, with 
great talent and a great love of mischief, 
sat at the piano. 

We had heard only a few bars of 
the sextet when suddenly Lovenberg 
changed the tune to the “Merry War” 
waltz, which the singers took up, and 
after a while changed it again to the 
sextet, and sO on and on until the end. 
The effect was mecst tantalizing —From 
“Modjeska’s Memories” in The Century. 


LAST PROVIDENCE CONCERT 








Boston Symphony Closes Season, with 
Mme. De Moss, Soloist 


Provivence, April 11.—One of the largest 
audiences of the season greeted the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Infantry Hall on 
Tuesday evening. This was the last concert 
and a fitting climax of a brillant season. 
Mr. Fiedler chose as his opening number 
Mozart’s overture to “The Magic Flute,” 
which was rendered with a delicacy that 
was quickly appreciated by the audience. 
The symphony was Beethoven’s fifth and 
this was given grandly and brought forth 
a prolonged ovation. The closing numbers 
were Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks,” which was all the more enjoyable 
for having been played here recently by the 
New York Philharmonic Society, and Wag- 
ner’s overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
which was rendered with spirit. 

Mary Hissem De Moss, soprano, was the 
assisting artist and sang a group of songs 
with great beauty of voice and expression. 
She was applauded tumultuously. 

F. H. 


Josefa Middecke’s Pupils in Recital 


Pupils of Josefa Middecke will give a 
song recital at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. Gertrude Robinson, harpist, and 
Carl Schlegel will assist, while Max Lieb- 
ling will play the accompaniments. 





H. BYAN WILLIAMS 
10 THE FORE AGAIN 


Noted American Tenor Winning 
New Laurels Through His 
Concert Appearances 


Evan Williams, the celebrated American 
tenor, was heard in a song recital at Sib- 
ley Dome, Ithaca, N. Y., on March 16. Mr. 
Williams was welcomed by an enormous 
audience, which manifested every sign of 
enthusiasm throughout the evening over 
the splendid art of the singer. 


The program offered consisted of an air 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba,” Haydn’s 
“Spirit’s Song,” Jensen’s “Murmuring 
Zephyr,” Neidlinger’s “Sweet Miss Mary,” 
Nevin’s “Little Boy Blue,” an air from “La 
Bohéme” and several other things. It is a 
notable fact that every one of these were 
sung in English, and so fine was the ar- 
tist’s diction that not a single word was 
allowed to escape the hearers. Mr. Wiill- 
iams was in glorious voice, his tones having 
a richness of quality, a color and an emo- 
tional warmth that distinguish very few 
other voices. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that his success was something far out of 
the ordinary. 

Mr. Williams is soon to sing “King 
Oluf” in Chicago, and to give a recital in 
Fort Wayne, Ind. He has also made an 
arrangement to have his newly perfected 
vocal method spread through phonographic 
records, 


i:zw’ CHORUS MAKES DEBUT 








Freehold Society Wins Success in Its 
First Appearance 


Freenoip, N. J., April 11.—The Free- 
hold, N. J., Choral Society, of seventy-five 
voices, Arthur Judson, director, gave its 
first concert on April 8, with the assistance 
of Juliette Selleck, soprano, and Norma 
Sauter, violinist. 

Though in its first season, this society 
has attained a commendable unity in en- 
semble and has developed an excellent qual- 
ity of tone. The various choruses were 
sung with precision in attack and creditable 
shading. The best efforts were put forth 
in the “Hallelujah” chorus, from the “Mes- 
siah,” and in Gounod’s “Gallia.” The lat- 
ter was remarkably well sung. 

Juliette Selleck completely won her audi- 
ence by her singing. She has a voice of 
rich quality which she uses with fine taste. 
Her success was unequivocal, and she was 
encored after each appearance. Her solo 
work in the “Gallia” added much to the 
success of its rendition. 

Miss Sauter played most brilliantly, and 
was enthusiastically recalled for additional 
numbers. Though her second appearance 
in Freehold, she was engaged for a third 
concert. Mrs. John B. Conover accom- 
panied chorus and artists with taste and 
discretion, 





Florence Marion Bolles, a member of the 
choir of Christ Episcopal Church, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., was married April 4 to 
Emil Kapprell, a New York cotton goods 
commission merchant. 
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Gilberté’s Songs Find Favor 


Hallett Gilberté, the well-known tenor- 
composer, has been enjoying a very busy 
season. During the. past few months he 
has given a number of song recitals of his 
own works in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Hartford in addition to 
filling a large number of private engage- 
ments in and around New York. The 
Gilberté songs are fast coming to the fore, 
his latest three, “Spring’s Serenade,” “The 
Bird” and “The Raindrop,” being found on 
many concert programs. Many eminent 
vocal teachers—among them Claude War- 
ford and Mme. Ogden-Crane—have de- 
voted entire concerts to the Gilberté com- 
positions. The latter is to give one of 
these entertainments on April 21. Laure 
de Valmar, a London favorite, and Rollie 
Borden-Low are. both scoring emphatic 
successes with these songs, all of which 
are invariably encored. 





Constantino’s Departure 


Boston, April 11.—Constantino, the 
eminent tenor of the Boston Opera Com- 
pany, closed his season with that organiza- 
tion in New Haven, Conn., last Saturday, 
singing in “Bohéme” and “Traviata” in that 
city and earlier in the week in “Bohéme” 
and “Rigoletto” in Providence, R. L., before 
large and enthusiastic audiences. Mr. Con- 
stantino left Boston yesterday for New 
York where he will spend ten days or two 
weeks making records for the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, and will sail from 
New York April 20 for Buenos Ayres. 
He will arrive there May 13 and will sing 
at the opening performance at the Teatro 
Colon May 15 m “Lohengrin.” Mr. Con- 
stantino will appear in many operas during 
the season at the Colon and will leave there 
for his return to the United States in 
early Septemebr. D. L. 





Dimitri Smirnoff to Succeed Bonci at 
Metropolitan 


Dimitri Smirnoff, the Russian lyric ten- 
or, has been engaged by Director Gatti- 
Casazza to succeed Alessandro Bonci in 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. He is 
especially designed to appear as Romeo 
in the revival of “Romeo et Juliette,’ 
which will be a feature of next season. 
Mr. Smirnoff is‘at present singing in Monte 
Carlo, and has been engaged for the Sum- 
mer at Buenos Ayres. He ranks with 
Leonid Sohnoff as the foremost of the 
lighter Russian tenors. 





Sylva Gets Decision Against Hammer- 
stein 


Marguerita Sylva, prima donna soprano 
of the Manhattan Opera Company, against 
whom Oscar Hammerstein obtained an in- 
junction prohibiting her from appearing 
under other management than his this 
season, obtained a decision in the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of New 
York, April 8, dissolving the injunction. 
Miss Sylva is to sing with the Chicago 
Opera Company next season. 

Professor Samuel A. Baldwin, of the 
music department of the College of the 
City of New York, gave his 126th and 127th 
public organ recitals there April 6 and Io, 
rendering a selection of numbers by Wag- 
ner, J. S. Bach, Guilmant, Felix Borowski, 
Liszt, Edward Batiste, Carl Piutti, Marco 
Enrico, Huntington, Woodman and Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy. On April 11, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin gave a public lecture at the 
college on “The Story of the Opera.” 


NEW YORK LIBRARY'S 
MUSIC CIRCULATION 


Demand for Works Available In- 
creases with Supply—6,919 
Volumes of Scores 


The report of the director of the New 
York Public Library for 1909, for the first 
time in the history of the institution, calls 
attention, through a carefully prepared 
table of statistics, to the circulation of its 
musical works. At present the library con- 
tains 6,919 volumes of scores, divided as 
follows: Operas, 3,180; oratorios and 
church music, 654; songs and choruses, 
1,514; piano, 1,158; organ, 81; other instru- 
ments, 332. These figures are exclusive of 
the music reference library at the Lenox 
branch, which will be housed in the build- 
ing now being erected at Forty-second 
street and Fifth avenue. The circulating 
collection was begun by a few of the branch 
libraries previous to the consolidation of 
the New York public libraries, and has 
grown rapidly until now every branch owns 
a respectable representation of music and 
its literature. 

The following table, showing total cir- 
culation of scores in 1909 by branches, is of 
interest, and important in a study of ar- 
tistic conditions in this country. In general 
the figures vary according to the sizes of 
the collections in the branches, proof that 
the supply increases the demand. 











Instru- 
Branch, Opera. Vocal. mental. 

Chatham Square............ 145 185 212 
East Broadway.......ccecces 66 40 32 
OE PEM ccs ccsticcos¥e 70 43 40 
Rivington Street..........+.. 315 35 58 
Hamilton Fish Park........ 236 295 73 
EO” ee 407 173 106 
BON TIGER ce cc cecccccees 384 215 57 
SNE ndcaneces cones 193 257 41 
Tompkins Square.......... 200 83 76 
snamen ee OTT Ce 257 203 114 
RUM casccecccscveceses 205 193 67 
Muhlenberg ...........e0+. 614 104 291 
st. Gabroel’e Park.....cces 177 92 46 
George Bruce..........e0- 541 26 94 
CEE. cdeeéicceresecesvn 110 22 12 
COPBEEED cosccccccvescssen 12 52 16 
SEE BEPOC. ccc cccccccvcees 909 329 537 
|. SRP reeeerre 374 506 137 
DE -pceteaveetnceabe 361 230 75 
SEE ao cadkebedectccoeaee 231 506 415 
TT Terie Oe 729 369 406 
ER vec bescenvrccesne 826 214 340 
EE Soin od dp ced ses cake 1,098 138 166 
ke nccevecncees 880 399 278 
loomingdale ......ccceoee 1,162 308 486 
BE bg eccccccccveseceee 422 155 155 
OEM MNONR sos coo cccccses 1,155 307 300 
Harlem Library............ 702 9 54 
SOCEM Bereet. occ scccccccces 183 189 43 
S2Gtm Street... .cccccccce te 1,056 258 649 
Hamilton Grange.........+. 425 77 143 
High Bridge......ccccssccs 183 334 292 
Ec ney cc bececeete 940 157 330 
DEORE FIBVEN. .cccccccevecece 392 147 122 
Washington Heights........ 263 87 208 
rrr rrr 669 735 570 
BSRMORTIGMS 6 cccccccccccece 115 107 135 
PSE TRSGRMIORG. 06 ccc cccccce 116 45 22 
ee eee eer 445 136 59 
TORROMAVINIE .ccccccccccccces 92 116 12 
17,660 7,882 7,269 


Up to 1905 music for the blind was not 
acquired in any considerable quantity. In 
that year the library possessed 573 volumes; 
in 1900, 3,155. The total circulation was 
1,402. 

At the Lenox branch 4,556 volumes of 
music and music literature were consulted 
for reference during 1909. For some rea- 
son unexplained the largest use was in 


July and August. This library contains the 
whole reference collection in the depart- 
ments of music, genealogy and local his- 
tory owned by the New York Public 
Library. Only books on history, genealogy 
and law surpassed books on music in the 
figures showing consultation. The total 
reference use of the Lenox Library was 


78,319. 


TRENTON CAPTIVATED 
BY MME. GOLDIE’S ART 








New York Soprano Called Upon for a 
Speech After Her Second Recital 
in Jersey Capital 








BEATRICE GOLDIE 


Trenton, N. J., April 11.—At the second 
of her recitals in this city, which was given 
on Wednesday, Beatrice Goldie, the New 
York soprano, was welcomed by an audi- 
ence which completely filled the First Bap- 
tist Church. Mme. Goldie has never been 
in more glorious voice and her rendering 
of each one of the widely diversified num- 
bers on her program demonstrated incon- 
testibly her high achievements in the art 
of song. She sang Strauss’s delightful 
“Frithlingstimmen,” Grieg’s “Im Kahne” 
and “Solveig’s Song,” Chopin’s “Maiden’s 
Wish,” Loewe’s “Glockenturmer’s Tochter,” 
Offenbach’s “Belle Nuit,” Margaret Ruth- 
ven-Lang’s “Irish Lullaby,” and many other 
things. She had to add many encores, too, 
to some of which she played her own ac- 
companiments. It would be difficult to say 
in which numbers the singer gave most 
pleasure to her hearers. At the close of 
the concert she was obliged to make a short 
speech of thanks and there is already talk 
of further concerts to be given by her in 
Trenton during the coming Fall. 





Ohio Music Supervisors to Convene 

The Northwestern Ohio Public School 
Music Supervisors’ Club will hold its third 
annual session at Sandusky, O., on Friday, 
April 29. Singing by the Volunteer High 
School chorus under the direction of 
Charlotte Field, supervisor of Music of 
Sandusky, will be a feature. 





Emil Sauret reappeared in London re- 
cently at a Philharmonic concert conducted 
by Mancinelli. 


LILLA ORMOND WITH 
BOSTON APOLLO CLUB 


Emil Mollenhauer Presents Enjoy- 
able Program at Society’s Final 
Concert This Season 


Boston, April 11.—The Apollo Club, 


Emil Mollenhauer conductor, gave the 
fourth and last concert of this season in 


Jordan Hall last Wednesday evening be- 
fore an audience which entirely filled the 


auditorium and which showed much ap- 
preciation for the artistic work of the 
chorus under Mr. Mollenhauer’s direction 
and for the soloists. The club was ‘as- 
sisted by Lilla Ormond, the contralto; Carl 
Lamson, pianist; Grant Drake, organist, 
and Robert C. Whitten, baritone. 

Miss Ormond’s’ numbers _ included 
Holmes’s “L’Heure Rose” and “L’Heure de 
Pourpre,” Mrs. Reach’s “I Send My Heart 
Up to Thee,” old Scotch “Bonnie Wee 
Thing,” Rachmaninoff’s “Spring Song,” and 
an obligato with the club in Dregert’s “We 
Two Had Left Each Other.” 

The club sang MacDowell’s “The Crusa- 
ders,” Barnby’s “Annie Lee,’ Schumann’s 
“The Dreamy Lake,” Kremser’s “Where 
True Lovers Are,” Gernsheim’s “Salamis,” 
Abt’s “Serenade,” Nentwich’s “The Brown- 
ies,” Krug’s “From Every Zone,” in four 
parts, Morning Song in War, My Father- 
land, Farewell Song and Morning Hymn. 
Mr. Lamsen played a Chopin Ballade. 

The program was made up of well con- 
trasted numbers and served again to de- 
monstrate Mr. Mollenhauer’s art in pro- 
gram making. The singing of the club 
was excellent throughout. They were par- 
ticularly effective in the opening number of 
MacDowell and in the Schumann and 
Kremser selections, both of which were re- 
peated. 

Miss Ormond has rarely been heard in 
Boston to better advantage. She was 
notably successful in her singing of the 
Scotch melody and in the Spring song. 
Her two songs during the first part of the 
program by Holmes also gave beauty by 
reason of clean cut diction and beauty of 
tone. Her obbligato with the club in the 
selection of Dregert was appreciated as evi- 
denced by the warm applause of the audi- 
ence, 

Miss Ormond added Chadwick’s “Danza” 
to the printed program. 

Mr. Lamson played the Chopin number in 
a musicianly manner and added Mac- 
Dowell’s “Scotch Poem.” D. L. 





Business Man and Artist 


Lonpon, April 2.—A splendid example of 
the American business man and artist is 
given this city in the person of D. Miller 
Wilson, head of the piano department of 
Chappell’s, the largest firm of its kind in 
the islands. Mr. Miller represents the rare 


combination of business cleverness and 
musical tastes and achievements. His 
monograph on the development of the 


piano player reveals an intimate knowl- 
edge of something besides the piano player. 
Some time ago he was decorated by the 
Sultan with the order of “Medjedieh” for 
his artistic demonstrations of the piano- 
forte at the Yildiz palace. Lately he has 
been made a fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society and a member of the 
Tonal Art Club. 
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FROM ‘MUSICAL AMERICA” READERS 





The Language of Shakespeare Not Good 
Enough to Sing! 


Cuicaco, March 26, 
To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

The above must be the opinion of our 
public at large, if we are insistently told 
music sung in the vernacular is not wanted. 
Yet I cannot lose faith in the American, 
nor believe this is true. We often see our 
men turning from the songs we give them 

s “foreign stuff,” to go to a neighbor to 
hear “coon songs,” but simply because they 
understand these. And the foreign lan- 
guages we give them can at the best be but 
poor. Then why not give our men at home 
the best music in English, and perhaps we 
may no longer have need to complain of 
their want of interest in musical art. We 
have composers enough. Can we not sing 
such poets as Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, 
Tennyson or Browning? 

I understand the American to be a man 
rejoicing in his own tongue, well spoken; 
living up to the highest ideals in politics, 
business, science, letters and art. The for- 
eigners who come to this land receive a 
hearty welcome; but they must also live 
up to our ideals, become part of us, learn 
our language, or else they are not good 
citizens, and we do not need them. You 
or I may be able to understand the words 
of Heine, Lamartine or Carducci. But are 
the concerts and operas given for us? On 
the contrary, music is for the public at 
large, and our public understands English. 

It is surprising to me that we keep on 
spending millions on this polyglot system 
of music, which continues to be but a 
detriment to our national musical art, and 
I now ask every American music lover if 
he will not help to change this ridiculous 
state of affairs, basing our art upon rules 
followed in all art-making countries, forc- 
ing our art to be respected and recognized 
by other lands, and placing it upon a true 
and substantial basis. Others will not want 
what we do not want. Let us have for- 
eign standard works translated, but, best 
of all, more and still more of our own 
music in English. 

ELEANOR 


IQIO. 


Everest FREER. 


The Sources of Grieg’s Music 


CampripGe, MAss., April 9, 

To the Editor of Musica, America: 

In your issue of March 26, in an article 

entitled “Popular Music as “Victor Herbert 
Sees It,” occurs the following: 


Mr. Herbert incidentally makes the statement 
that “there would not be any Grieg, for instance, 
if it was not for the Scandinavian folk songs that 
he had to draw upon. The peasants of his country 
could sing many a little melody, which found its 
way into his sonatas, melodies which sprang from 
the hearts of their ancestors and have lived ever 
of course, absurd, but 
musician who has 


IQIO. 


since.”” This assertion is, 
Mr. Herbert is not the only 
been guilty of such an error. Grieg’s melodies 
are in no wise revamped folk songs, but are as 
genuinely original creations of his own genius as 
are the melodies of Wagner, Chopin, Schubert, 
Verdi and any other of the greatest masters. 

In regard to this I wish to say that one 
of the principal collections of Norwegian 
folk songs to which Grieg had access was 
L. M. Lindeman’s “Norske Fjeldmelodier” 
(two volumes, Christiania, Carl War- 
muth). I append a list of melodies con- 
tained in this work, which Grieg has used 
in his compositions: 


Grieg Lindeman. 
Op. 24 (theme in Lindeman).......... No. 337 
Op. 29, No. 1 (theme in Lindeman).... No. 23 
Op. 35, No. 1 (theme in Lindeman).... No. 302 
Op. 35, No. 2 (theme in Lindeman).... No. 102 
Op. 35, No. 3 (theme in Lindeman)..:. No. 8 
Op. 35, No. 4 (theme in Lindeman).... No. 50 
Op. 63, No. 2 (theme in Lindeman).... No. 432 
Op. 64, No. 3 (theme in Lindeman).... No. 328 
Op. 64, No. 4 (theme in Lindeman).... No. 443 

[he foregoing are all folk songs which 


have not been changed. There are doubt- 
less many others. Besides the use of these 
folk songs verbatim, there are many 
themes in Grieg’s compositions which upon 
being examined leave little room for dou't 
that they were suggested by certain folk 
songs. Such, for instance, is the theme of 
the Second Humoresque, op. 6, No. 2. 
This strongly reminds one of the Norwe- 
gian folk song, “Alle Maud hadde Fota,” 
Lindeman, No. 26. 


With many hearty wishes for the con- 
tinued prosperity of Musica AMERICA, 
I am Sincerely 
Henry F. GIvperr. 


Enjoyed in the Philippines 


Mania P. IL., Feb. 28, 1910 
To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 
Your valued paper comes as a very 
pleasant treat in this faraway “sun blest” 


(?) clime. Your “Mephisto’s Musings” 
are particularly enjoyable. Even after 
Milton and Goethe he increases one’s ad- 
miration for his tribe because of his pro- 
fundity of wisdom, keen wit and acute 
sense of justice and propriety. 

Vircit J. GRABLE. 


BOSTON SINGER WINNING 
VOCAL LAURELS ABROAD 


Dorothy Temple Will Return Early in 
June After Successful Study in Italy 
Boston, April 11.—There are some mag- 

nificent voices in the artist’s class of Chev- 


alier Aristide Franceschetti in Rome this 
Among the artists studying with 





season. | i 
this great master of interpretation are 
Mile. Ranzenburg, of the Berlin Royal 


Opera and the Metropolitan of New York, 
who is now engaged for the Constanzi in 
Rome; Mille. Anitua, a Mexican, and pro- 
tegée of the Mexican Government, who 
has had a great success in opera this 
Winter in Italy; and Dorthy Temple, of 


Boston, whose fine work has already re- 
ceived notice in the columns of MusIcAL 
AMERICA, 


Miss Temple went to Maestro Frances- 
chetti at the advice of Sgambati, who pre- 
dicts a great future for her; and she has 
won many golden opinions with her beau- 
tiful voice, her true old Italian method, per- 
fect technic and diction and remarkable 
Italian accent. Of this last, Franceschetti 
says “to hear her singing no one could 
know that she was not an Italian.” 

Maestro Vivani, one of .the most recent 
of the distinguished people who are con- 
stantly visiting the class, specially con- 
gratulated the Maestro on the Signorina 
(Temple), having been aroused to enthus- 
iasm by her singing of the part of Gilda 
in the quartet from “Rigoletto ; ” by her 
“voce bellissima;—me lo piace tanto;” 
“not only her voice, but her way of sing- 
her pronunciation.” 


ing, her intonation, 
Giulia Strakosch, the niece of Patti, who 
has a lovely soprano voice, was another 


member of this class until she opened in 
the “Merry Widow” in Brussels at Christ- 
mas time. 

Miss Temple will return to America 
early in June to fill engagements. he 


A CANADIAN GIRL’S HONORS 








Queens of England and Denmark Pay 
Tribute to Eva Gauthier 


Orrawa, Ont., April 7.—Ottawa friends 
of Eva Gauthier have been greatly pleased 
with her success in England and on the 
Continent. Miss Gauthier recently signed 
a contract to sing in grand opera at Covent 
Garden next season and was also announced 
for a concert at Queen’s Hall under patron- 
age of Queen Alexandra. 

Miss Gauthier is the only Canadian 
womar to have received a decoration at the 
hands of the Queen of Denmark. This was 
given her after a recent royal matinée in 
Copenhagen. The singer is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Gauthier, of Ottawa, 
and began her musical studies here. Her 
sister, Juliette Gauthier, is a student of the 
violin under Jene Hubay, of Buda-Pesth, 
and also of singing under a distinguished 
European teacher. Another sister, Leda 
Gauthier, is studying the violoncello. 





Rose Bryant’s Work Applauded in 


Waterbury, Conn. 

Watersury, Conn., April 11.—Rose Bry- 
ant, the contralto, was heard and ap- 
plauded recently by a very large audience 
in Leavenworth Hall at the _ concert 
given by the Tompkins Trio. Miss Bry- 
ant has already earned an enviable posi- 
tion for herself in the esteem of Water- 
bury music lovers and so delighted was 
everyone with the rendition of the various 
numbers of her program that she was 
recalled again and again and forced to 
grant a number of extras. Her very 
best work was done in Donizetti's florid air 
“La Zingara,” in which her ability and 
technical skill was displayed to the utter- 
most. She exhibited the most perfect 
ease in its execution, and delighted her 
hearers byond measure. 


Theodore Chaliapine, the 
sang in Berlin recently at an orchestral 
concert conducted by his countryman, Ser- 
gius Kussewitzky, the noted double-bass 
virtuoso. 
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FUTURE OF FRENCH 
QPERA IN NEW YORK 


Leo DeVaux Discusses Difficulties 
Which Have Beset Metro- 
politan Singers 


HE attitude of hostility recently as- 
sumed by Mme. Delna and M. Cleé- 
ment in respect to the treatment of French 
artists at the Metropolitan does not seem 


to be re-echoed by all of their compatriots 
connected with that institution. Of course, 
it must steadily be borne in mind that the 
French “company” consists of only seven 
persons in addition to the aforementioned 
two, and not every one of these seven is 
what is commonly regarded as a star of the 
first magnitude. Nevertheless, none of 
these has been particularly insistent in 
voicing complaints of a nature similar to 
the two recently formulated. On this score 
Leo Devaux, the young French tenor, lately 
revealed some interesting facts to a repre- 
sentative of MusicaL AMERICA. 

“The truth is that the management is 
excellently disposed toward the French,” 
he said. “Both Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Mr. 
Dippel have shown the very deepest regard 
for us, and I am sure they feel keenly the 
unpleasantness of the present situation and 
the misunderstandings to which it will in- 
evitably subject them. To me, for one, 
they have been most charming, as has also 
Otto Kahn, a great lover of French music, 
and a man who would do anything in the 
world to champion its cause. But, you 
know, with so small a collection of artists, 
one cannot do very much, and it is not 
even possible to give a French opera with 
a cast composed entirely of native artists. 
This does not matter so much as far as the 
minor rdles are concerned, but it does 
count heavily in the interpretation of the 
larger ones. One of the reasons why more 
French operas have not been given by the 
Metropolitan is because Mr, Hammerstein 
owns the rights to so very many of them.” 

The real cause of whatever difficulties 
may arise with the singers should in reality 
be ascribed to certain of the conductors, or, 
rather, to the absence of a French conductor, 
believes M. Devaux. “I admit forthwith 
that Messrs. Toscanini and Hertz are truly 
great masters of their art, and I love to 
sing under their direction. The others 
know practically nothing about French 
opera, and the worst part of it all is that 
they don’t know that they don’t. A great 
conductor like Mr. Toscanini or Mr. Hertz 
will always show himself ready to listen to 
suggestions and to adopt them if he thinks 
them reasonable. Not so the others, and 








—Photo Copyright, Aimé Dupont. 
Dinh Gilly, the Algerian Baritone, a 


in the French 
Metropolitan 


Prominent Factor 
Productions at the 


hence the ill feeling between them and the 
artists. Imagine an Italian conductor who 
can scarcely speak two words of French 
attempting to teach M. Clément how to 
sing parts which he himself created years 
ago, and which he studied with the com- 
poser and librettist, as he did ‘Manon.’ 
‘Werther’ and ‘L’Attaque du Moulin’! | 
know perfectly well that had Mr. Toscanini 
been in charge he would have taken Cle- 
ment suggestions as authentic and would 
have modified his readings accordingly, 
had such a thing been necessary. 

“On the other hand, I think it best to 
submit to the word of the conductor in 
the@¢imterpretation of an opera by a com- 
poser not of one’s own nation. Mme. 
Delna was wrong to dispute with Mr. Tos- 
canini. ‘Orfeo’ is not a French opera, and 
there is no reason to think that she knew 
the only proper way to do it. One should 
always remember that during a public rep- 
resentation of an opera the conductor is 
the master.” 
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Leo DeVaux and His Wife, Who Are 
Noted in Paris for Their Presenta- 
tion of 16th Century French Songs 


M. Clément’s refusal to sing in Italian 
next year was not, it seems, due to any 
natural antipathy to the language as such, 
but merely to the desire to sing only that 
for which he knew himself to be qualified. 
According to M. Devaux he declared that 
it would be impossible at his age for him 
to master the language satisfactorily with- 
in the space of six months, and that he 
would never undertake to do that in which 
he felt he could not give of his best. 

“One of the characteristics of French 
singers,” declared M. Devaux, “is their 
attention to the details of enunciation. 
‘Now, if I had a phenomenally beautiful 
voice,” says (lément, ‘people would listen 
to the tone and not bother about the word. 
But as I have not, I have always to pay 
attention to this one particular, and no one 
after six months’ study is in a position to 
do this satisfactorily.” In this I believe 
he is quite right. His reputation in France 
is such that he need not put himself to such 
inconvenience. He should be allowed to 
sing in more operas of his own peculiar 
genre. On the other hand, it must be said 
to his credit that he has not said half the 
things the newspapers have put into his 
mouth.” 





Fourteen- Year-Old Soprano Gives Reci- 
tal in Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Fonp pu Lac, Wis., April 9.—A_ vocal 
recital was given by Violette Frances 
Brookes, aged fourteen, at the home of 
her father, Dr. Louis A. Brookes, on March 
29. She is the possessor of a rich soprano 
voice, and the manner in which she inter- 
preted her songs shows the very careful 
training she has had. She sang with re- 
markable poise for one so young. Her 
enunciation was perfect, every word was 
heard very distinctly. It is the intention 
of her father to have her trained for grand 
opera as soon as she is old enough. She 
was assisted by her father, who played 
with delicacy Nevin’s “Un Giorno in Vene- 
zia” and MacDowell’s “Woodland Sketch- 
es.” Harvey Miller also played, with much 
skill, the Rondo Brilliant of Weber and 
Polonaise (Lanterne) by Godard. 


Charles Manners and his wife, Fanny 
Moody, who have been touring the length 
and breadth of England for years giving 
grand opera in English, have decided to 
disband their company next Fall and spend 
a season on the vaudeville stage. 


CHURCH ORGANISTS 
IN NEW POSITIONS 


Horatio Parker’s Place Taken by F 
W. Schleider—Bruno Huhn’s 
Successor 


A number of important changes are 
scheduled to take place among the organ- 
ists in leading churches of New York and 
suburbs, beginning May 1. Arthur Depew, 


organist of Madison Avenue Reformed 
Church, Manhattan, goes to Plymouth 
Church, in Brooklyn, where he succeeds 
Scott Wheeler, who in turn goes to the 
Church of the Holy Communion. 

William J. Kraft, now at the Church of 
the Holy Communion, has been engaged 
for St. John’s Episcopal Church in Yon- 
kers. 

Bruno Huhn’s successor at the Mt. Mor- 
ris Baptist Church will be E. K. Macrum, 
who comes from the Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
Congregational Church, where his place 
will be taken by S. S. Huxham, of Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

Clement R. Gale, organist of All Angels’ 
Church, and Harry Woodstock, organist of 
Christ Church, at Seventy-first street and 
Broadway, will exchange positions. Harry 
Gilbert, of the Madison Avenue Baptist 
Church, goes to the Central Presbyterian 
Church, in West Fifty-seventh street. F. 
W. Schleider, now at the First Methodist 
Church in Montclair, changes to the Colle- 
giate Church of St. Nicholas, at Forty- 
eighth street and Fifth avenue, where he 
succeeds Horatio W. Parker, the distin- 
guished composer and head of the music 
department at Yale University. Mr. Par- 
ker has decided to give up organ playing in 
New York, owing to his increased duties 
as a conductor. 

James G. MacLean leaves the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Montclair to hecome 
organist of the Church of the Ascension in 
Mount Vernon. His present position will 
be taken by Miss Ward, of Bloomfield, 
N. J. Ward Stephens, formerly of the West 
End Presbyterian Church, is scheduled to 
become the organist of the First Church of 
Christ, Scientist. 
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WAKE UP, AMERICA! . 

The pulse of American musical life has been touched 
with no uncertain hand in two recent letters to the 
editor of MusicaL AmERIcA, one signed “A Pittsburg 
Music Lover,” which was printed in the issue of April 
2d, and one signed “An American Student,” which 
appeared last week. 

Opera in English may be a lively question at the 
present time, but this matter of patriOtism and states- 
manship strikes deeper. In fact, the question of opera 
in Endlish is properly but one phase of this larger 
question. 

%A Pittsburg Music Lover” spoke these ringing 
words: “This habit of importing talent that has 
brought with it those who are alien to American cus- 
toms, who have no sympathy with our national life, do 
not:appreciate our ideals, and thus are not of us or with 
us. Civic, State or National pride, therefore, do not 
enter’ their work at all; yet this element of patriotism 
is what makes great musicians in every other civilized 
country.” 

“An American Student,” echoing this, wrote: “What 
we need rigbt now is a statesman in our musical midst; 
we are sick ef politicians. We need a new Declaration 
of Independence—a musical one this time.” 

“A Pittsburg Music Lover” had been inspired to 
write as he did on noticing the opportunity which Pitts- 
burg has at the present time to put in a first-class 
American to succeed Emil Paur as conductor of the 
Pittsburg Orchestta. If this country stood where it 
should stand musically, and where it certainly will stand 
in a few more years,. the first thought of those back of 
the Pittsburg Orchestra would be: What good Ameri- 
can is there to fill this place? Americans have now 
been trained to a high degree of proficiency in every 
branch of musical activity. It is time for conditions to 
swing round to the point where every American musi- 
cian of ability and good training should be placed in a 
position where he is exercising ‘is talents and powers 
to their full. With the quickness and independence of 
the West, Seattle chose a highly talented young Amer- 
ican for the conductor of its symphony orchestra, and 
thus put a life and vitality into the organization which 
has made its presence felt throughout the country. 
From this time forth it should become a national prin- 
ciple to look first for an American to fill any such 
post. If precisely the right one is absolutely not to 
be found, there is still time to import a European. 

The “prima donna” conductor is getting to be a 
disease. Placed in the position in which he is, and 
made much of as a “head-liner,” it is only natural that 
he will seek to attract attention to himself rather than 
to the music which he is conducting. In the later days 
of the Olympic games, the sole object of the musical 
contestants—singers and performers upon the lyre— 
was to attract attention to theie personalities, to their 
gorgeously colored robes and their jewels. A similar 
condition today is being provided for the “prima donna 
conductor.” 


America today is brimful cf ideas—ideas as to what 
it wants of European music, and creative musiealzideas 
of its own. What is wanted in America is 4hé man 
who. will stand for these ideas, who will uphold them 
for the American people, and not be lured into the 
degenerate necessity of “showing off” to a group of 
backers, un-American-in spirit, in order to hold his 
place. 

Americans have been too long frightened off from 
doing the national, patriotic, statesmanlike thing, by a 
lot of critics who are unable to get it through their 
heads that, although art is international in the sense of 
being of international interest, it is also necessary for 
the people of a country to lend a hand to the advance- 
ment of their own art. Americans should know more 
about what European countries have done to build up 
their art life. They should be thoroughly aware of 
the great part which national encouragement has 
played in the upbuilding of art in the nations of Eu- 
rope. When they understand this they will no longer 
be bowled over like ninepins by the first critic who 
treasonably accuses them of “seeking to cover medioc- 
rity with a cloak of patriotism.” No considerations of 
patriotism will make a bad work of art good. But it is 
patriotism, and patriotism alone, which can carry the 
day for American conditions, and make it possible for 
that which is good to find its true place in the national 
life. It is time for the country to get this fact into its 
head. _When it does so—when it places in every posi- 
tion of importance and trust a man whose sympathies 
are with the nation and the nation’s interests and ideals 
—it will bring about a condition of American musical 
ascendancy and American musical initiative that will 
wake up the world. 





A BELATED PROPHET 


Emil Bridges. in a letter to MustcaL AMERICA pub- 
lished in the issue of April 2, builds an elaborate card 
house of argument concerning opera upon the arbi- 
trarily assumed dictum that singing is its Alpha and 
Omega. He refers to a “great critic” as having said, 
“First is the music, then come the words, and last the 
acting.” 

It is entirely obvious that any argument based upon 
this flat-footed assertion will have just as much value 
as the statement itself, and no more; and the statement 
is true just in so far as Italian opera, of which the 
writer of the letter is an evident devotée, has a real 
place in the musical world. 

Singing is the first thing in opera to those who place 
it first, but it is certainly not first to those whose inter- 
est in music itself, in opera as music-drama, or in a 
fine balance of certain of the different factors in opera, 
is deeper. The devotion of the Italian to “the voice” 
alone, letting all the rest of the opera be absurd non- 
sense, so far as he cares, does not constitue singing the 
first and only thing in opera forevermore. Opera, and 
operatic ideals, are variable quantities. It is a matter 
of epoch. In an epoch where the dramatic verities 
are valued above singing per se, Mr. Bridges’ funda- 
mental assertion is untrue. The present age is turning 
away from the old operatic ideas clung to by Mr. 
Bridges. He makes his argument go to uphold a singer 
who murders the language to make a better chance for 
vocal display. He makes it uphold the singer who does 
not “express” emotions but “suggests” them—what- 
ever that may mean; and one who must always keep 
his face partly toward the house, no matter what the 
dramatic action calls for. And he gives one to feel that 
Italian is the only language in which opera should 
be sung, anyway. 

Mr. Bridges seems to be entirely unaware of the 
fact that he is speaking from out the limitations of 
just one particular idea of opera in the world, namely, 
the Italian idea. Fortunately, America has gained a 
broader view of the subject. 





UNOBSERVANT MR. KLEIN 


Hermann Klein has favored the world with a book 
called “Unmusical New York.” This title sounds quite 
paradoxical, in view of the fact that New York, for 
an unmusical town, is about the busiest place imagin- 
able, musically, that there is on the map. It simmers 
down to this, that Mr. Klein means that, underlying 
all this clatter of musical activity, there is litle real, 
heartfelt devotion to the art of music itself. 

As a matter of fact, there is a very great number 
of people in New York whose love of music is deep, 
true, and sincere, but they cannot make a very great 
numerical showing against the multitudes which par- 
ticipate in the general musical activities of the city. 
But the musical spirit of New York is not to be iden- 
tified with any one of the several classes of which it 
is made up musically—the true music lover, the musical 
sensation hunter, the devotée of ragtime, and the rich 
musical snob. 

New York holds a curious position in time and space. 
Musically, it can certainly not be regarded as an Amer- 





ican city, inasmuch as what is American scarcely ever 
gets to the surface in its musical life. It lies some- 
where between Europe and America—has just enough 
of the New World about it to make European ideals 
unattainable to it, and has not sufficiently identified 
itself with the New World to represent America. In 
point of time, it comes too late to care very deeply for 
the productions of the old world, and too early to find 
an American development of sufficient force to touch 
it deeply. It is betwixt and between. It waits for the 
thing big enough to appeal to it by overwhelming it. 

If New York civilization persists a little longer, as it 
is fairly likely to, until America’s musical achievement 
is much greater than it is at present, when New York 
can be made the scene of musical activities more pro- 
foundly American than any which have yet taken place, 
there is scarcely a doubt but that it will prove to have 
latent musical sympathies hitherto little suspected. 
New York is unsatisfied, but eager and avid. It can 
never get precisely what it wants by reaching eastward 
over the water, and it can not yet get what it wants 
by reaching westward over the land. New York is not 
to be called unmusical until it is seen how it responds 
to the true American idea, when that idea is fairly pre- 
sented to it. Meanwhile, the most it can do is to busy 
itself with musical affairs and sensations of all sorts; 
and the vigor with which it is doing this is a fair evi- 
dence of what it will do in a more whole-souled Amer- 
ican way a little later. 





The last vestige of the sensationalism of Wagner’s 
career is gone. They are now using the poem of “Die 
Meistersinger” as a text-book in the German schools. 
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An “Intimate View” of Mischa Elman 


When Musicat AMERICA’s photographer was asked to 
secure a snapshot of Mischa Elman in some “intimate 
pose” he had little hope of so literally accomplishing 
his object as he did in the picture reproduced herewith. 
In justice to Mr. Elman it should be said that he did 
not pose for this photograph. The camera did its 
work while the violinist was struggling with a new 
English word. 

Caruso—Caruso admits that he is a sufferer from 
stage fright, but finds it, contrary to the general rule, 
beneficial to his voice. “I am seized with nervousness,” 
he once said, “and the anguish alone makes my voice 
what it is.” 

Sembrich—“The Maiden’s Wish” is Mme. Sembrich’s 
favorite song. “To me,” she wrote in a recent mag- 
azine article, “it represents the spirit of my country, 
the work of our greatest composer, and a song that 
has been inseparably associated with my career. My 
friends and admirers love ‘The Maiden’s Wish’ because 
to them it means Chopin and his humble interpreter, 
Sembrich. Perhaps that is also the reason why I love 
it most. Certainly that is cause enough.” 

Witek—lIt is said of Anton Witek, who will succeed 
Willy Hess next season as concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, that he is a violinist who “plays 
as a serious, solid, thoroughly grounded musician, and 
not as a virtuoso; that he is an excellent interpreter of 
the classic masters, and has a wide acquaintance with 
the modern repertory.’ Mr. Witek was born at Saaz, 
Bohemia, January 7, 1872, and was appointed concert- 
master of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in 1894. 

Hinckley—Allen Hinckley, the basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, was recently quoted as to his 
opinion of the importance of newspaper criticisms 
of music. “A broad, catholic, intelligent and discrim- 
inating criticism,” said he, “is of measureless value in 
bringing the general mind in harmony with ~-pecific 
artistic endeavor. The true critic does much, very 
much, to divorce art entirely from commercialism, and, 
at the same time, characterize its value as an ednca- 
tional and moral influence. I think the future of 
opera in America, in many ways, will oe shaved and 
determined by the good judgment of the critics.” 

Bowman—Edward Morris Bowman, the piano peda- 
gogue of Steinway Hall, makes it a point to spend at 
least one entire day each week in the open air. For 
this purpose he usually tours Long Island in his auto- 
mobile. 
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IT’S A DOQ’S LIFE, 


SAYS EMIL SAUER 





Years,’? Announces 





Home, Friends, Individual Enjoyments—the Artist Must Sacrifice 
Them All to His Art—*‘I Shall Probably Retire in Two 


the Famous Pianist 








Lonpon, April 2.—“It is absolutely a 
dog’s life,” said Emil Sauer, the famous 
pianist, after a busy week here, during 
which he has appeared at three concerts. 
“An artist with a duty to his public has 
his great rewards, but the cost is heavy. 
There are so many pleasant things in life 
he must deprive himself of. For instance, 
I love the theater, but can go only about 
four times a season; I like to visit my 
friends, but that also I can do but rarely, 
and as. for society, I have no time what- 
ever for it. I must be careful how I eat 
and how I sleep in order to prevent my 
playing from suffering. 

“T long for my family and my home. I 
have a beautiful house in Dresden, filled 
with fine pictures and works of art, but I 
spend only about five weeks in it during 
the whole year. 

“Do the applause and the artistic rewards 


repay one for these privations? I am not ~ 


sure. In any case, I shall probably retire 
in two years. I wish to leave the public 
still liking me and at the zenith of my 
powers. | shall never stay so long that 
people may say I am deteriorating. I have 
been before the public twenty-seven years 
now, and in two years I shall have earned 
a long rest. 

“Am I doing much composing now? 
Well, yes. In the Summer at Attersee I 
do considerable, and, as a matter of fact, 
I am: always either thinking of a composi- 
tion or working out some idea of interpre- 
tation. 

“What, you ask, are my methods of 
studying a new composition. That is rather 
difficult to explain in a few words. First, 
of course, I read the work through care- 
fully to.get an idea of the whole, at the 
same time noting passages which are of 
more than average difficulty. Then I study 
a small portion at’a time very slowly, and 
pay particular attention to the fingering. 
Very often the most difficult fingering in 
appearance is the easiest in the end. A 
very great mistake is to take a fingering 
for a passage, and then not try it carefully 
with about forty bars which precede it. 
One must get the context to judge a fin- 
gering. Of course, after getting the most 
dificult parts in my fingers, 1 begin to 
study the effects I wish, and the general 
interpretation. 

“I never do more than three hours’ study- 
ing a day. If one has not enough talent to 
accomplish his task in that time he should 
not play the piano. It becomes mere labor 
after that, and the result lacks all spon- 
taneity. A composition overstudied never 
sounds right, and is merely a forced re- 
sult. Two hours at one sitting are suffi- 
cient, then a rest of two hours before re- 
suming. 

“My great point is concentration—abso- 
lute concentration—so that it is possible to 
learn as much in two hours as many would 
in two weeks. And let me say that if 
piano students worked their heads proper- 
ly, and kept their thoughts under control, 
they would not need to work their fingers 
so much, and the result would be aston- 
ishing. 

“As for the position of the fingers, the 
bones should not stick out or drop in, but 
the hand should be always in a natural 
position, and that of course depends a 
great deal on each individual hand. 

“Of modern schools of composition I 
think the French deserves especial notice, 
and I include some of its music in my ré- 
pertoire, but I do not believe it will live. 
Really, when a hundred years have passed 
Saint-Saéns’s will be the only name re- 
membered. He is a true genius. 


“As for Strauss and his ‘Elektra,’ 
Strauss, I think, will remain for his songs 
and his symphonic poems, but his operas 
or music dramas I don’t admire, nor do I 
consider that they will live. His orches- 
tral music will go down to posterity, how- 
ever. 

“It is many years that I have been play- 
ing in London now. It was ‘way back in 
’83 when I first came here, and I had a very 








EMIL SAUER 


The Famous Pianist Says That He Will 
Probably Retire Permanent- 
ly in Two Years 


hard struggle then, I can tell you. I played 
at a few little concerts, but nobody took 
any notice of me, and I eked out an exist- 
ence by giving lessons at five shillings per 
hour. 

“If it had not been for Brabazon, the 
painter, | should have had even a harder 
time. He took me to Spain, and there | 
found success. Then I went to Italy and 
met Princess Wittgenstein, who sent me 
to her friend, Liszt. | studied during the 


Summers of ’84 and ’85 with the great 
master. It was not until ‘93 that I had 
my first big success here in London. 

“I may possibly make a farewell tour of 
America next season, but the conditions 


for touring there are somewhat duiucult. 
There are really only about twenty good 
engagements in which one can expect a 
$500 fee, and as a busy pianist cannot af- 
ford to go for less than thirty or forty 
concerts it is necessary for some piano firm 
to guarantee the others. 

“Here I am kept very busy. I am play- 
ing fifteen times in England this season, 
six times in Paris and numerous times in 
the provinces of France. This month I 
tour Spain, and on May 2 I shall return 
home, having played in eighty concerts— 
a fair season’s work. After that I shall 
have to start correcting proofs of all 
Brahms’s piano works, which I am editing 
for Peters, of Leipsic. These must appear 
in June, so you see I am in no immediate 
danger of suffering from idleness.” 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 
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CHILD-HUNGER FOR MUSIC 





As East Side Settlement Orchestra II- 
lustrates It 


Of the work of the Music School Settle- 
ment, at No. 51 East. Third street, New 
York, and of the musical enthusiasm it has 
developed among the children of the East 
Side, Mary Knight Potter writes interest- 
ingly in the Boston Transcript: 

“There are boys and girls of all ages in 
the Settlement orchestra, from little fel- 
lows of hardly nine, apparently, to young 
lads and lasses of twenty. To the writer, 
who heard them play a Sunday or two ago, 
the most noticeable thing about them as 
they sat there tuning and retuning their 
instruments, was their air of eager, excited, 
absorbed interest and expectation. Not a 
body there but was positively near the 
bursting stage of delight that he was there. 
Not a body but was simply crazy to play 
his part, to make it ‘go’ to the very top- 
most of his ability. There were no dumps, 
no discontented faces. Every one was 
smiling, there really couldn’t have been 
more evident happiness if each one of them 
expected that minute to go on a ‘joy ride,’ 
with never a policeman or owner to hin- 


der! Perhaps the next thing that struck 
one would be the few American faces 
among them. ‘Foreign’—that is what you 


would call them, though probably hardly 
one but would repudiate the title. 


“David Mannes gives his service as lead- 
er of this orchestra, and no one who 
watched him with those boys and girls that 
day could doubt what sort of service it is. 
It is not only in the enthusiastic devotion 
which his pupils so plainly lavish upon 
him that he receives his pay. The work 
which those young players do under his 
direction is enough to make any leader 
feel rich. It was a positive revelation that 
Sunday morning, what they got out of their 
Bach, Haydn and Schumann. The quick 
attack, the spirited swing, the feeling for 
curve and nuance, the total absence of 
fuzzy or uncertain tone, the cleanness and 
open-air sort of sanity of all they did— 
well, there are many far older bodies of 
players who certainly might learn from 
these young folk! And how they did love 
it all! How one could feel what it meant 
to these boys and girls who owed to this 
school all they had ever known of the 
stored beauty of the ages! 


New Home for Nordica 


George W. Young, husband of Mme. 
Nordica, the soprano, purchased the twin 
three-story stone houses at Nos. 6 and 8 
West Ninth street, New York, on April 6. 
They will be turned into one, which Mr. 
and Mrs. Young will, make their home. 
The prices paid for the houses were $26,- 
000 and $30,000, respectively. Mr. and 
Young have heretofore occupied an apart- 
ment at No. 25 East Thirtieth street. 





“Her performance of the arrangement 
of Bach’s Organ Concerto reminded one 
of Carreno, so virile, so strong and so 
decisive was it.’’—(London Daily Tele- 
graph.) 


“Seldom indeed do we find a planist In 
whom are combined so many ualities 


that make for GREATNESS.”—(Londos 
Daily Telegraph.) 
“Her playing Is refined, and she le 


plainly a musician of rare accomplish- 
ment.”—(London Daily Graphic.) 
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Jorome H. Remick Co. 


Music Publishers 
131 West 4ist Street NEW YORK 


We offer our newest publication 
of Art Songs, in the 

“LIBRARY: EDITION 
which is “*‘A WREATH OF 
SONGS,”’ op. 70, by Adolph M. 
Foerster. It is a set of 6 songs 
by one of America’s foremost 
musical composers: 


“With Moonlight Beaming,” 
“Finland Love Song,” 
“Cupid Armed,” 
“O Fair; O Pure!’ 
“Nubian Girl’s Song,” 
“Hidden Love.” 


They are gotten up in artistic 
form. Artists and teachers will 
find a wealth of musicianship 
and glorious opportunity for in- 
terpretation in this latest work 
of Mr. Foerster. Price, $1.25. 
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AN UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 











The Village Drum—lI don’t care what you do say, the tune ain’t finished. I’ve 
hit ’un dree ’underd an’ fifteen times instead of fower ’underd, as is my share.— 


Punch. 

















“T like grand opera music,” chirped the 
chatty young lady. 

“Um.” 

“But the chorus is seldom pretty.” 

“Um.” 

“However, if I shut my eyes I can en- 
joy it.” 

“And if you shut your mouth the rest of 
us can enjoy it,” murmured a voice in the 
rear.—Pittsburg Post. 

** * 

“What is the cause of that prima donna’s 
indignation ?” 

“The press agent,’ replied the impre- 
sario. “He said she sang like an angel. 
She says that all the angels she ever knew 
couldn't sing. They merely wrote checks.”— 
Washington Star. 

% os 

Clerk—I have a beautiful new edition of 
“Mendelssohn’s Song Without Words” 
for $2. 

Mrs. Newrich—Indeed. How much is it 
with the words ?—Life. 

* * * 


Lady Gushington (to great tenor)—You 
sang that last song beautifully. I was in 
the supper-room, but I heard every word. 
You have improved; you have, really. 

The Great Tenor—But—I have not yet 
sung. I am next. 

* 7 * 

“What are we going to do about this 
high cost of living problem?” asked one 
citizen. 

“T don’t know,” replied the other, “un- 
less we compel ’em to cut down the prices 
of automobiles and grand opera tickets.” 

* * * 

“How did you enjoy the recital?” asked 
Mrs. Fleete of Mrs. Neuroxe. 

“Fine,” said Mrs. Neuroxe; “the valise 
rheumatic was superb, as were the sym- 
pathy solo and the study in a flat. And I 
could have listened to the chopping ballad 
forever.”—Brooklyn Life. 


* * * 


“What sort of a time did you have at 
the musical ?” 

“It was rather disconnected,” replied 
Miss Cayenne. “Whenever I got inter- 
ested in the conversation the music would 
start, and whenever I got interested in the 
music somebody would begin to talk.”— 
Washington Star. 

* ~*~ 7 


Homer—Yes, but the man who formerly 
lived next door is paying for it. 

Harker—How’s that? 

Homer—I had been trying for years to 
purchase his property, but was unable to 
do so until my daughter had been practis- 
ing on the piano for a month, then I got 
the property for half  price——Chicago 
News. 

* * * 

Mary Garden, at a tea in Philadelphia, 
praised the skill of the modern corset- 
maker. 

“It is really wonderful,” said Miss Gar- 
den, “what this artist can do. I have seen 
fat old women who, from certain aspects, 
looked like supple girls. It was the corset- 
maker. 

“And that reminds me of an answer that 
[ heard in Sunday school when I was a 
little child. 

“*What is it,” our superintendent asked, 
‘that binds us together and makes us bet- 
ter than we are by nature?’ 

“‘Our corsets, sir,’ piped a wise little 
girl of eight.”"—Philadelphia Record. 





CONCERTS IN IDAHO 


University’s Department of Music At- 
tracts Attention in the Far West 


Moscow, IpAno, April 9.—The depart- 
ment of music of the University of Idaho 
is attracting considerable attention from 
over the State. The weekly musicales by 
students of the department are proving 
very interesting, and an essential feature of 
the work. 

Recently the Riedelsberger String Quar- 
tet of Spokane Wash., gave a program un- 
der the auspices of the department, to an 
appreciative audience. 

E. Hellier-Collens, violinist, and a recent 
addition to the faculty of the department, 
gave a violin recital, assisted by Miss Cald- 
well, soprano. The program was exceed- 
ingly artistic, and called forth wunstinted 
praise. Mr. Collens is lately from England. 





Students Forbidden 
“Tosca” 


Russian to See 


St. Peterssurc, March 26.—The direct- 
ors of the Government High Schools in 
Melitopoli and Simferopoli, in Russia, re- 
cently prohibited the students from attend- 
ing the performances of “Tosca,” by Puc- 
cini, denouncing this opera as “scandalous 
and immoral.” The authorities gave the 
police orders to prevent the students from 
entering the theater for performances of 
“Tosca” by force, if necessary. 





Tina Desana, who is not forgotten by 
Americans who heard her with the Abram- 
son Company, has been singing Mimi in 
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Intuition the Secret of the Great 
Polish Tenor’s Success with Those 
Who Seek to Share in His Wis- 
dom—Never the Same Method 
with Any Two of His Pupils— 
Many Americans Among Famous 
Artists Who Have Gone to Him 
for Instruction—His Views on 
Modern Opera 


Paris, April 4.—Any work done well 
and quietly, as a manifestation of love and 
enthusiasm for the work itself, is good to 
look upon. A loud noise is not always 
music, although it may sometimes arrest 
the attention of the world for a time by 
its volume. A truly great artist, bent upon 
the expression of a truly great soul, can- 
not spend his time courting réclame and 
worldly favor. “Murder will out”—like- 
wise the art which is worthy the name. 

“An artist cannot argue about his, own 
worth,” said Jean ue Reszke the other ‘day, 
in answer to a question I put to him. “It 
belittles him.’ 

One of the most highly artistic achieve- 
ments of this great man’s career was his 
retirement from the stage at, the height of 
his success, leaving only the memory of 
an almost unequalled voice and art. Since 
his establishment in Paris in the year 1904 
of his school of singing he has refused 
opportunity after opportunity for self-ad- 
vertisement. He has preferred to speak 
through his work. His reputation has suf- 
fered some temporary confusion as a re- 
sult, for all that is known by the general 
public, especially in America, of Jean de 
Reszke as a teacher of singing has come 
through his pupils (many of them amateurs, 
who have taken from ten to one hundred 
lessons merely for the use of his name) 
and his enemies. The latter have managed 
to circulate, as the first item of sensa- 
tional interest, the fact that he asks $20 a 
private lesson, which breeds in the heart 
of the American business man horrors as 
of personal outrage, and he blurts them 
out indiscriminately with what satire he 
may have at his command. At the same 
time, he himself does not hesitate to make 
use of the yearly income yielded from 
some large investments he may have made 
in his youth, nor does he discount the right 
of famous specialists to their large con- 
sultation fees. 

Enough of that, however, as I am not 
writing a defence of de Reszke. He does 
not need it, and, furthermore, the province 
of a correspondent is that of a recounter 
of facts. Very few facts concerning this 
distinguished artist in his new capacity of 
singing master have ever been published, 
yet I am sure that there exists in America 
a large public eager for just information 
about him. 

De Reszke has repeatedly refused to 
write a book on voice production or to 
issue any detailed explanations of his sci- 
ence. “How can I write a book on my 
method,” he asks, “when I don’t use the 
same method with any two pupils?” 

Broadly, de Reszke outlines his work- 
ing plan in three parts—breath control, 


IT’S THE SINGER, NOT THE le Ss THAT MAKES THE VOGUE, SAYS DE RESZKE 
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JEAN DE RESZKE AND SOME OF HIS PUPILS AND CO-WORKERS 


In the accompanying picture de Reszke 
is shown with a group of his pupils. At 
the extreme right is the Wagnerian tenor, 
Van Dyk, and next to him is de Reszke 
himself. In the front row, seated, are, 


from right to left, Mlle. de Villiers, of 
the Paris Grand Opéra; Mrs. Edwards 
(Mme. Edvina), Mrs. Frease-Green, Mrs. 
Salzmann-Stevens, the last three all Amer- 
icans; Felix Mottl, the conductor; Fraii- 


lein Helzel (second from Herr Mottl), of 
Aix la Chapelle, and Maggie Teyte, of the 
Paris Opéra Comique. At the extreme 
left, almost hidden by the curtain, is Mrs. 
Holtzman-Weymouth. 





supported and supplied by the reservoir of 
the diaphragm; chest “appui” and reso- 
nance, and head sonority. The intelligent 
use and blending of these three functions 
constitute, according to his belief, the sci- 
entific essentials of the art of singing. 
After these come the focusing and color- 
ing of the tone and all the thousand and 
one details which constitute the zxsthetics 
of singing. This working plan and its em- 
bellishments de Reszke has evolved by per- 
sonal experiment. In _ studying out his 
teaching idea he used to sing the role of 
an opera entirely through three times, each 
time with a different manner of tone pro- 
duction. In this way he arrived at that 
foundation which appealed to him as the 
most natural and the most enduring. 

The difference, not only in voices, but in 
physiques as well, leads to the logical dif- 
ference in individual treatment. The man 
whose diaphragm is in the area A should 
not be looking for his breath supply from 
the area B. Miss X gets a fuller tone by 
lifting her upper lip into a smile, whereas 
the same idea applied to Miss Z results in 
a tone that is flat and unpleasant. The sur- 
passing ingenuity of de Reszke in dealing 
with a voice comes from the source that 
is higher than mere intelligence, higher 
than intellect—the source of intuition. And 
intuition cannot be translated into words 
and theories. He simply knows what to do 
to get the result he desires. 

There are pitfalls in this situation for 
the pupil who is neither especially intelli- 
gent nor intuitional. He sometimes gets 
himself into a muddle and goes home or 
to another teacher, without ever having 
had a clear understanding of the principles 
de Reszke has meant to instil. De Reszke’s 
is not a school for the unintelligent. 

De Reszke has trained a goodly number 
of superior and discriminating musicians, 





men and women who act as his “vorbe- 
reiters.” In this way it is possible to ac- 
quire a sane working basis, including a 
free and equal tone production, before go- 
ing to the master himself for those secrets 
of finish indispensible to an artist. 

Alfred Baehrens, one of the first assist- 
ants, has written the following statement 
by request for Musica AMERICA, concern- 
ing de Reszke and his work. 

“After five years of almost daily associ 
ation with Jean de Reszke as pupil, friend 
and assistant, I should, cite the following 
endowments and characteristics as having 
been paramount in the determining of his 
career: An intuitional musicianship, en- 
thusiastic and untiring application, a beau 
tiful voice, fundamentally schooled in all 
that bel canto means, and so full of color 
as to translate with wonderful truth con- 
ceptions born of the deepest and widest 
human feeling; a vivid imagination, a 
wonderful command of the faculties of 
memory and judgment, and great will 
power. The greatest of all vocal colorists, 
he is a keen judge of timbre and quality 
in a voice. He is unerring in his analysis 
of needs and in his application of reme- 
dies. There is an erroneous impression 
abroad, particularly in America, that Jean 
de Reszke invariably employs the nasal 
resonance. Nothing could be more false. 
He is a pronounced enemy of the nasal 
placement of voices except in the cases of 
some tenor voices, and of the ‘grave’ of 
the contralto, and even in these cases it is 
not a nasal but a post-nasal resonance 
which he employs. 

“Slézak, who has been pronounced by 
the New York critics as de Reszke’s log- 
ical successor on the operatic stage, had 
already been singing in opera for eight or 
ten years when he gave up his engagements 
for all of last year to come and study with 


de Reszke. I had the pleasure of playing 
for most of Slézak’s lessons. The first 
few months were spent principally in tone 
work and voice placement, and then the 
role of Otello, which Slézak had never 
sung, was worked through, among other 
operas, notably ‘Aida’ and ‘Les Huguenots.’ 
Slezak, on his return to Vienna, explained 
to various singers and teachers his work 
to acquire the post-nasal resonance, with 
the result that several of the Viennese 
teachers took it up, but, unfortunately, 
quite indiscriminately, using it with all 
voices. Shortly after a number of Vien- 
nese sopranos came to de Reszke to learn 
why their voices were deteriorating. 

“There is no teacher who works harder 
or more conscientiously with pupils who 
work than Jean de Reszke. I know where- 
of | speak, as I had some years of study 
with some of the best known teachers in 
Paris and in Germany, as well as having 
attended the classes at the Paris Conser 
vatoire as ‘auditeur’ for two years. 

“De Reszke is adored by his students. 
\t present he has pupils with whom he 
speaks six different languages. He has sung 
in four languages, and is looked upon as 
authority in the singing diction of their 
tongues by Italians, Germans, French and 
Russians. The matter of diction in any 


language catinot long be separated from 
voice production.” 
here is a question whether any living 


person has in his head so accurately the 
old musical traditions of the early oper- 
atic stage—traditions that will never be 
conveyed except from individual to indi- 
vidual—as de Reszke. 

One is not surprised at the personal 
affection which he inspires in his pupils, 
given such an artistic endowment as his, 
plus a personality that is charming and 

[Continued on next page] 
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gentle and infinitely big. I know that he 
has not only taught many ambitious and 
gifted young people for nothing, but that 
he has veritably put bread into their 
mouths. Through friends of pupils them- 
selves I have learned of his giving them 
money to live on that they might study in 
peace and health. 

De Reszke looks perhaps principally to 
America and the Slavic countries to pro- 
duce the best natural voices. “But the 
trouble with young American women,” he 
said, “is that they sing too loud and too 
long. The voice is an elegance. It cannot 
be treated like old shoes.” 

I asked this celebrated interpreter of 
Italian opera to state his position in regard 
to the recent agitation by the French press 
and the young composers against modern 
Italian opera. 

“IT think it is an affair of patriotism,” 
he said with a smile. “At least I do not 
share their opinion. For me, ‘Pagliacci’ is 
beautiful and human. I can understand, 
however, that it might be annoying to the 
French composers to contemplate the rise 
in receipts at the Opéra Comique when 
‘Tosca’ and ‘Bohéme’ and the other favor- 
ite Italian works are announced. But, you 
see, anyway it will make no difference. Let 
the critics talk. Composers don’t write for 
the critics; they write for the public.” 

He had an oracular reply for my sugges- 
tion that the modern tendency to the pure- 
ly descriptive and “recherché” in opera 
might lead in time to the complete oblivion 
of the melodious, vocally written operas 
of the old school. 

“It’s the singer, not the opera, that makes 
the vogue,” he said. “When we have a 
great coloratura we shall have ‘La Son- 
nambula’ and ‘Traviata.’ When we have a 
great lyric tenor we shall have ‘Romeo’ 
and ‘Raoul.’ A great dramatic soprano will 
bring us ‘Briinnhilde’ and ‘Tosca.’ And so 
it is. The demand is in reality created 
first by the singers, not the public.” 

Six years is not a very long time in 
which to make a great singer—certainly it 
is none too long, so that the dear people, 
impatient to be answered one way or an- 
other in their demands, “Show us what 
Jean de Reszke has done. Where are his 
finished pupils?” could scarcely have had 
their response in less time. Now, how- 
ever, they may have the happiness of 
judging, for better, for worse. In justice 
to them and to the singers, I am printing 
the following list of artists who have 
studied singing with Jean de Reszke, and 
the names of the operas in which they 
have since made their appearance: 

Mme. Edvina (Mrs. Edwards, Ameri- 
can), Opéra Comique, Covent Garden and 





Monte Carlo; Mme. Frease-Green (Amer- 
ican), Covent Garden and Volks Opera, 
Berlin; Lucille Marcel (American), Opera- 
haus, Vienna; Maggie Teyte (English), 
Opéra Comique, Paris; Edith de Lys 
(American), Covent Garden, Milan, Flor- 
ence; Mme. Saltzmann- Stevens (Ameri- 
can), Covent Garden and Lisbon; Mme. 
Calhier, Vienna; Genevieve Vix, Opéra 
Comique ; Bessie Abott, Metropolitan ; 
Lina Cavalieri, Paris and New York; 
Mme. Fremstad, New York; Mary Gar- 
den, New York; Selma Kurz, Operahaus, 
Vienna; Mme. Kirkby- Lunn, Covent Gar- 
den; Mme. Rappold, New York; Mlle. 
Clark, New York; Mme. de wickolaeff, 
St. Petersburg; Mme. Foresta, St. Peters- 
burg; Mme. Holtzman- Weymouth, Algiers ; 
Rita Fornia, New York; Mile. Howard, 
Liége ; Mile. Ranzenberger, New York; 
Mile. Wertheim, Berlin; Mme. Caro- Lucas, 
Opéra; Paris; Riccardo Martin, Berlin, 
Munich and New York; Henry Weldon 
(Hughes), La Monnaie, Brussels ; Chaun- 
cey Moore, Covent Garden and Nantes; 
Knote, Munich; Slézak, New York, Ber- 
lin, Munich and London; Davey, Paris and 
Covent Garden, and so on, besides a list 
of concert singers including Mme. Karce- 
rowska, Mme. Hochsteadler, Miles. «lor- 
ence Stevens, Charlotte Lund, Olga Lynn, 
Anderson and Reybold, and Alfred Baeh- 
rens and Oscar Seagle. 

A voice that is without question among 
the most remarkable of all, and, indeed, 
one of the most remarkable to be given to 
the public in many years, is that of Mlle. 
Alexandrowicz, a slip of a Polish girl, 
still in her ‘teens, whom de Reszke and 
all who have heard her pronounce a star 
of the first order. This young woman, 
gifted as well with beauty and charm as 
with talent, was accepted on Saturday of 
last week at the Paris Opéra with great 
enthusiasm, and she will make her début 
here in April in “Rigoletto.” Mlle. de 
Villiers, another admirable young singer, 
will make her début at the Opéra on the 
17th of this month in “Aida,” under the 
name of Aurore Marcia. Mario’s engage- 
ment at the Opéra Comique is the third 
success of this month. A present pupil of 
whom may be expected equally big things 
is James Godard, of Chicago, a young man 
of fine physique and presence and an 
astonishingly mellow singing bass voice. 

As teacher, as interpreter, as_ friend, 
there is perhaps no living artist who has as 
many devoted followers as has de Reszke, 
and it is rare that a celebrated singer of 
any country passes through Paris without 
calling upon him for advice or lessons or 
sympathetic conversation. 

Louise LLEWELLYN. 





IN DR. WOOD’S HONOR 





American Organ Player’s Club Pays Tri- 
bute to His Achievements 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Organ Players’ Club the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted : 

“WHEREAS The American Organ Play- 
ers’ Club has, with profound sorrow, 
learned of the demise of Dr. D. D. Wood, 
its founder and president; 

“Resolved, That the club and the mu- 
sical community have lost a most distin- 
guished member, a man deeply conscious 
of his mission in affairs musical, and who 
discharged the task with supreme honor 
and credit, dispersing a ripe scholarship 
to his multitude of musical followers with 
a lavish hand, honestly, kindly—yea, even 
lovingly to those who intimately knew 
him. 

“In him the organ recognized its master, 
yet, while those nimble fingers are now 
still, his works do follow him; 

“Resolved, That the club attend the 
funeral in a body as a respectful and lov- 
ing tribute to his worth; 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be 
spread upon the minutes and a copy sent 
to the family.” 

The resolutions were signed, March 20, 
by the executive committee of the club— 
S. Wesley Sears, May Porter and John M. 
E. Ward, chairman. 





Wagner’s “Rheingold” recently had its 
first performance in Madrid, Walter Rabl, 
of Munich, conducting. The Spanish audi- 
ence was unexpectedly enthusiastic. 


ALBANY’S MAY FESTIVAL 





“Caractacus” and “Faust” to Be Sung 
by Chorus Under Dr. Arthur Mees 


AuBany, N. Y., April 11.—The crowning 
event of the musical year in this city will 
be the May Festival of the Albany Musical 
Association on May 4 and 5. Three con- 
certs will be given, and the excellent stand- 
ard set by the festivals of other years will 
undoubtedly be maintained in the matter 
of soloists and special features. 

The members of the association’s chorus 
are busily engaged in perfecting the cho- 
ral parts of “Caractacus” and “Faust,” 
which will be sung under the direction of 
Dr. Arthur Mees. Excellent progress has 
been made in the rehearsals, and notable 
precision of attack as well as delicacy of 
shading have already been acquired. 





Rita Sacchetto’s Farewell Dances 


Rita Sacchetto, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, danced her farewell to 
New York for the season at the Hotel 
Plaza, April 5. Beginning with Gillet’s 
“Loin du Bal,” in which she wore the 
crinoline gown of 1850, she gave various 
dances, to music of Grieg, Waldteufel, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and Chopin. With 
a number of her pupils she also introduced 
a pantomime entitled “Simonetta’s Dance 
and Death,” in which a story of love and 
death was represented with Mendelssohn’s 
music. The entertainment ended with a 
Tarantella. 





Liza Lehmann, at home again in London, 
has begun work on some new compositions 
for her next American tour. 
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ANOTHER AMERICAN TEACHER FOR PARIS 





Isidore Luckstone Will Spend the 
Summer Months with His 
Classes Abroad 


Isidore Luckstone, the noted teacher of 
singing, will join the great army of trans- 
atlantic travelers on April 28, when he 
leaves for Paris where he will occupy a 
studio during the Summer months ai No. 
105 Avenue Victor Hugo. A number of 
his American pupils will accompany him 
to continue their work of this season, and 
many of his pupils who are now doing 
professional work in Europe will avail 
themselves of the opportunity to again take 
up their studies under his guidance. 

Although the name of Isidore Luck- 
stone immediately suggests to the mind 
one of America’s most successful accom- 
panists, for many years he has done al- 
most no accompanying, having devoted 


himself exclusively to the teaching of sing- 
ing. But Mr. Luckstone’s long experience 
as an accompanist for such artists as, Nor- 
dica, Italo Campanini, Scalchi, Emil Fis- 
cher, Materna, Gadski and Sembrich has 
given him exceptional opportunities to study 
many phases of voice production and wit- 
ness the effect of certain vocal methods 
practised by such eminent artists. A highly 
accomplished singer himself, he is enabled 
to give practical illustrations in his les- 
sons. 

“Theorizing and explaining have their 
value,” said Mr. Luckstone the other day 
to a Musicat AMERICA man, “but for re- 
sults I lay greatest stress upon actual dem- 
onstration. 

“While I am looked upon in professional 
circles as being especially interested in 
coaching, teaching repertoire and devoting 
myself particularly to the finishing touches 
in vocal art, the truth of the matter is I 
am spending an equal amount of atten- 
tion to voice building. The placing of the 
voice and the thorough understanding of 
its proper manipulation are matters of 
supreme importance and unless they have 
been mastered, the student is in no position 
to enter upon the higher phases of sing- 
ing. For this reason | am devoting myself 
to teaching the fundamentals of voice pro- 
duction and many of my pupils are, there- 
fore, beginners.” 

Regarding the study of diction, Mr. 
Luckstone holds that it should not be con- 
sidered by the novitiate until he or she 
has accomplished a thorough grounding 
in voice production. “A consideration of 
diction is a handicap to the beginner,” he 
contends. “It should be taken up only 
when the student has his resources in such 
control that they respond intuitively. This 
once accomplished he is in a position to 
devote his intelligence to diction. 

The principal drawback to a more gen- 
eral use of the English language in song 
literature, according to Mr. Luckstone, is 
what he terms the dearth of adaptable Eng- 
lish librettos and lyrics. He believes, how- 
ever, that as America gradually frees 
itself from foreign influences the native 
literature will offer greater possibilities in 
this direction. He expresses himself as 
opposed. to the idea of translations either 
in opera librettos or songs, as the English 
versions of foreign languages rob the orig- 
inal texts of their atmosphere and char- 
acter. 

Mr. Luckstone was born in Baltimore. 
His parents were musical and he was edu- 
cated in a musical atmosphere. At the age 








ISIDORE LUCKSTONE 


' of seven he had already become acquainted 
' with the best song literature and three 


years later he devoted himself to the seri- 
ous study of music. While still a young 
man he conducted choral and orchestral 
bodies in New York and made a tour of 
the world with Remenyi, the celebrated 
violinist, playing in the Sandwich Islands, 
Java, New Zealand, Australia, India, Bur- 
mah, Ceylon, Singapore, Philippine Islands, 
Mauritius and through Europe. He studied 
composition, conducting and voice in Eu- 
rope until 1891, when he returned to New 
York, taking up teaching and accompany- 
ing. Among some of his prominent pupils 
may be mentioned Ellison van Hoose, 
Marguerite Harell, Cecilia Winter, Char- 
lotte Maconda, Mrs. H. Durant Cheever, 
H. Craig Campbell and Francis Rogers. 





PEABODY RECITALS 





Students’ Orchestra Heard in Excellent 
Performance Under Mr. Randolph 


Battimore, April 11.—Several students’ 
recitals of merit were given at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music last week. On Fri- 
day afternoon the students’ orchestra, with 
Harold Randolph as conductor, gave the 
second concert of its third season, and one 
of the best concerts it has ever given. The 
orchestral numbers were: Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue, arranged for orchestra by J. J. 
Albert, and von Weber’s Overture to 
“Oberon,” which were splendidly rendered. 
Mrs. Mabel Garrison Siemonn, soprano, 
sang Mozart’s “Non Mi Dir,” from “Don 
Giovanni”; Oscar H. Lehman, tenor, ren- 
dered Verdi's “Celeste Aida,” and Jeno 


Sevely, violinist, played Bruch’s Violin 
Concerto in G Minor, op. 26. 
On Monday afternoon students under 


Director Harold Randolph, J. C. Van Hul- 
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steyn and Minna D, Hill performed. The 
ianists were Adolph Torovsky, Jr., Mabel 


homas, Martha Nathanson and Edward 
Mumma. Ralph Goldsmith gave a violin 
selection. On Wednesday afternoon the 


piano participants were students under Er- 


nest Hutcheson. They were Gertrude 
O’Reardon, Helen Pyles, Clara Flack, 
Marie Hansen, Elizabeth Winston and 


Virginia Ambler. Miss Ambler gave a 
brilliant rendition of the Beethoven Con- 
certo in B Flat, first movement, with Mr. 
Hutcheson at the second piano. Sadie 
Perlman played the Bach Aria and Ga- 
votte, from suite in D major, for violin. 
Violin students under Franz C. Born- 
scheim, in the preparatory department, did 
credit to themselves and their instruction 
Saturday evening. Their program, which 
was the first of the kind in the history of 
the department, consisted of violin solos, 
duos, quartets and orche stral compositions. 
The program was grouped in grades, rang- 
ing from performances by little children to 
those of pupils of the higher grades. Ex- 
cellent intonation, execution and interpre- 
tation characterized the work. There were 
more than thirty participants. W. J. R. 


KNEISELS IN MILWAUKEE 








Their Artistic Playing Earns Them Re- 
peated Recalls 


MILWAUKEE, April 9.—The Kneisel 
Quartet, although just closing its twenty- 
fifth season, has again revealed to Mil- 
waukee music lovers that its members still 
retain that characteristic charm which long 
ago placed the quartet in the first rank 
among chamber music ensembles the world 
over. The annual concert of the quartet 
was given in Peter Engelmann Hall of the 
Milwaukee Anditorium, before a_ large 
audience. 

The quartet’s playing was beautiful from 
beginning to end of the program, which 
comprised the Mozart B Flat Major Quar- 
tet, the Scherzo from the D Major Quartet 
by César Franck, an Andante convaria- 
zioni by Reinhold Gliere, and the Schu- 
mann E Flat Major Piano Quintet, in 
which Mrs. Norman Hoffman assisted at 
the piano. The audience repeatedly re- 
called the players. 





Minneapolis Choral Club Gives Final 
Concert 


Minneapotis, April 4.—The Minneapolis 
Choral Club gave its final concert of the 
season at the First Baptist Church Fri- 
day evening. The program included “Death 
of Minnehaha,” by 5S, Coleridge Taylor, 
and a mixed program. The club gave the 
Taylor work exceptionally well, reflecting 
credit upon the conductor, Alfred Wiley, 
and each individual member. The soloists 
were Mrs. E. E. Cannon and John Ravens- 
croft. Mr. Ravenscroft, who has a bari- 
tone voice of beautiful quality, achieved a 
distinct triumph, and Mrs. Cannon was 
heard to excellent advantage in her group 
of songs. The Misses May Kuava, Mar- 
tha Cook, Bertha Hammond and Alice 
Tisdale sang several quartet numbers de- 
lightfully. Maurice Eisner, who is one of 
the most talented pianists in the city, gave 
Chopin's A Flat Baliade a poetic interpre- 
tation. Dr. William Rhys-Herbert was the 
club’s able accompanist. E. B. 





Philadelphia Pianist Pleases London 


._ Lonpon, April 10.—Ernest Schelling, of 
Philadelphia, gave a piano recital in 
Queen’s Hall last week, earning enthusi- 
astic commendation for the quality of his 
performance. 





Stella Hammerstein, daughter of Oscar 
Hammerstein, achieved a marked personal 
success as one of the principal characters 
in. Gerhardt Hauptmann’s drama, “Lonely 
Lives,” which was presented at the Hackett 
Theater, New York, April 10. 


ROTHWELL’S REBUKE FOR 
NEW YORK INDIFFERENCE 


Scant Attendance at Concerts Under 
Gustav Mahler Amazes the St. 
Paul Conductor 


Before Walter Rothwell, conductor of 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, sailed 
from New York for Europe, April 5, he 
had some caustic things to say of New 
York’s attitude towards Gustav Mahler. 
While he was in New York during the 
week before his departure, Mr. Rothwell 


attended every concert given under the 
Vienna conductor, and the small size of 
the audiences astonished him. 

“There is only one city in America which 
I cannot understand, and that is New 
York,” said the St. Paul conductor to the 
music critic of the New York Mail. “I can- 
not believe it possible that I have seen cor- 
rectly the audiences at the three concerts 
of the Philharmonic which I have attended. 
In Europe people would have traveled miles 
—yes, hundreds of miles—to hear Mahler 
conduct the Ninth Symphony. For them 
this would have been the cause of a festi- 
val, and it would have been treated as such. 

“That Mahler is in your midst, and that 
the people have not realized that such a 
man is the genius of an era, is the pity, and 
it is no doubt due to the fact that people 
cannot realize when such colossal greatness 
is close to them. 

“It cannot be that Mahler will remain 
here always—no man so great could be al- 
lotted long to one section. But that he 
should be here and that his concerts should 
not be of more importance to people sup- 
posed to care for music, shows that you 
have not the audience in New York which 
I thought you had, because to manifest an 
indifference when Mahler gives something 
of himself is not possible to people who 
really appreciate or understand music for 
itself. 

“Mahler’s genius is so wide and so di- 
versified that I would not know where to 
begin, did I want to describe or analyze it. 
It is at its most extraordinary point, per- 
haps, in his grasp of the content of a score, 
and his exposition is as wonderful as his 
grasp. 

“His effect over his men has been spoken 
of as hypnotic, but I should attribute it to 
something else. His ‘pantomime’ is won- 
derful. Have you never noted the marvel- 
ous action in his silhouette? A wave of his 
hand conveys a volume, and the extreme 
quiet of his pose makes each movement the 
more significant. His men both fear and 
feel him, and he plays upon them collect- 
ively as a man plays upon an instrument. 

“There is one regret,” continued Mr. 
Rothwell, “with the great men of to-day 
such as Mahler and Strauss—they live ex- 
clusively for themselves, and they keep in 
themselves that which would do so much 
good if they would impart it to others. If 
Mahler had only one or two pupils who 
might live after him, it would mean so 
much, The same is true of Strauss.” : 











Former Crown Princess Leaves Pianist- 
Husband 


Mitan, April 5——Mme. Enrico Toselli, 
formerly Crown Princess Louise of Sax- 
ony, has left her husband and gone to 
Switzerland with her child. A deed of 
separation was signed by the couple on 
March 20. Toselli has begun a suit for 
divorce. It will be recalled that the Crown 
Princess of Saxony ran away from her 
husband, who is now King, in December, 
1902, with a Belgian tutor named Giron. 
She was divorced and later married the 
young Italian pianist, Enrico Toselli. 
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Karl Junkermann, once Manager of Kubelik, former 
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HARRIET WARE’S COMPOSITIONS HEARD 


Her Creative Gifts Convincingly Demonstrated at New York Concert 
Given by Noted Musicians 


Harriet Ware gave a concert of her own 
compositions (except for the opening piano 
group) at the Hotel Plaza Tuesday eve- 
ning, April 5. She was assisted by Char- 
lotte Lund, soprano; Mariska-Aldrich, 
mezzo-soprano; John Barnes Wells, tenor; 
Cecil Fanning, baritone; Charles Gilbert 


Spross, pianist, and Victor Sorlin, ‘cellist. 
lhe following works were given: 
Sibelius, Romanza; Donizetti, ‘“‘Lucia” (for left 


hand), Mr. Spross; “Rose, Moral, ” “Fay Song,” 

“To Lucasta,” Mr. Wells; “My Love Is a Rider,” 

“Hindu Slumber omg, “Toy of the. Morning,” 
org 


Mme. Aldrich; “‘The otten Land,” “Princess 
of the Morning’ (dramatic reading, “s request), 
“Boat Song,” Mr. Fanning; “Moonlight,” “The 
Call of Rddha,” “The Last Dance” (with ’cello 
obbligato), Miss Lund; “Marguerite,” “The 
Cross,” Mr. Wells; piano ‘solo, “Song of the Sea,” 
Mr. Spross; “Sunlight, ” waltz song, Mme. Aldrich; 


recitative and romanza (from “ ir Oluf”’), Mr. 
Fanning. A pyogram note stated that the libretto 
for Miss Ware’s cantata, “Sir Oluf,”’ is written 
by Cecil Fanning, the idea being taken from the 
old German iegend, “Sir Oluf,’’ by Carl Lowe. 

The risk of presenting a program en- 
tirely of works by one composer proved 
not to be too great in this concert. The 
very great variety in the character of the 
songs, the number and different styles of 
the artists presenting the works and the 
comparative shortness of the program re- 
lieved it of any sense of monotony. Per- 
sons who knew Miss Ware only through 
her delicate and imaginative day dream, 
the “Boat Song,” realized on Tuesday eve- 
ning how much else she has accomplished 
which is of a high quality. Unquestionably, 
the best compositions upon the program 
were the “Hindu Slumber Song” and “The 
Call of Radha,’ on poems by Sorojini 
Naidu; “The Forgotten Land,” poem by 
Markham, and the music to “Princess of 
the Morning,” the poem of which, by 
Joseph I. C. Clarke, was recited by Mr. 
Fanning. 

All of Miss Ware’s compositions show 
qualities of charm, fancy, sentiment or 
strength, but in so far as Tuesday eve- 
ning’s presentation is concerned it is upon 
the works named that her claim to imagi- 
nation rests. The “Hindu Slumber Song” 
is an Oriental fancy, convincing in its 
expression of mood and original in its 
melody. “The Forgotten Land” shows a 
considerable chromatic harmonic fluency, 
and paints an exquisite tone-picture of a 
far-away world. In “The Call of Radha” 
Miss Ware has contrasted with consider- 


able poignancy the real world of sense 
and the dream world of the spirit. There 
is a poetic vision in “The Princess of the 
Morning,” which gives it a rare quality of 
unworldliness throughout. The poem was 
excellently read by Mr. Fanning, and the 
work had to be repeated. 

“Rose Moral” has much simple beauty, 
“To Lucasta” fine contrasts of mood, and 
“My Love Is a Rider” is very bold and 
poetic. A true ecstasy lives in “Joy of the 
Morning,” and “The Last Dance” is rich 
and warm in sentiment throughout. 

Miss Ware’s songs are always the out- 
come of true musical feeling and musical 
thought. There is in all of them an inti- 
mate correspondence of inspiration and 
manner, a happiness and spontaneity of 
expression, which gives them great charm, 
Miss Ware is less successful in works re- 
quiring prolonged and organic development, 
as in the piano works “Song of the Sea” 
and the Romanza from “Sir Oluf.” Her 
place, however, as a singer of authentic 
lyrical utterance is assured. 

Mme. Mariska-Aldrich showed herself 
brilliant in both styles, interpretative and 
coloratura. Her voice was rich and human 
in quality, and she put much fanciful 
charm into her interpretations. Dazzling 
and brilliant was the coloratura waltz song, 
“Sunlight,” which she was obliged to re- 
peat. Cecil Fanning sang with splenax 
style, excellent diction and appealing vocal 
timbre. Charlotte Lund’s voice was sweet 
and clear, and she interpreted well the 
contrasted moods in the “Call of Radha,” 
which require curiously differentiated vocal 
styles. John Barnes Wells produced some 
big tones; he sang with a voice of pleasing 
quality, and gave intelligent interpretations. 

Mr. Spross gave a brilliant reading of 
the piano composition, “Song of the Sea,” 
as well as of the works with which he 
prefaced the program proper, and Mr. Sor- 
lin played good ’cello obbligatos to two 
of the songs. 

Miss Ware accompanied all of her own 
songs without notes, and in a very charm- 
ing manner. The concert maintained a 
high artistic standard throughout, and was 
greatly enjoyed. All the artists and the 
composer were enthusiastically received, 
Miss Ware being too modest to take all 
the applause which belonged to her. 

ARTHUR FARWELL. 





FOLK SONGS IN CHINA 





Employed as Vehicle for Spreading 


Modern Ideas 


The progressive element in China has 
seized upon the folk song as a vehicle for 
spreading modern ideas, writes Albert 
Maybon in L’Opinion of Paris. 

The writer gives extracts from new pop- 
ular song books, which he says are being 
distributed in native schools throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire from 
Nanking to Mukden. 

Some of these folk songs are modern- 
ized adaptations from ancient epics, others 
deal with political and other questions of 
the day. Most noticeable is the fact that 
through all of them runs the martial spirit. 
To be respected China must be a nation in 
arms, is the keynote of the modern Chi- 
nese educator. 

George Washington is the 
ample of lofty and pure patriotism. 
Byron also comes in for praise, and 
Greece's struggle for liberty against Tur- 
key furnishes a topic. Lessons drawn from 
Russia’s defeat by Japan are paramount in 
all these patriotic song books. 

Another favorite song has for its theme 
the fate of dead nations, crushed under the 
conqueror’s heel, such as Poland. Even the 
“Marseillaise” has been translated. 

Exhortations to loyalty toward the reign- 


favorite ex- 
Lord 


ing dynasty are curiously scarce. One col- 
lection of songs entitled “The New China,” 
which is published in Shanghai, recounts 


the glorious deeds of Chinese warriors and 
legislators in past ages, and blames the 
present régime for defeats at home and un 
avenged humiliations abroad. 





Cleofonte Campanini is about to pro- 
duce at the San Carlo, Naples, a new opera 
entitled “Lliana,” by the Italian composer, 
Schanzer-Diria. The American rights have 
already been secured by Gatti-Casazza for 
the Metropolitan. 
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TOLLEFSENS IN MUSICALE 





Appear in Interesting Entertainment for 
a Brooklyn Charity 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl H. Tollefsen, of the 
Tollefsen Trio, and Mr. De Laney, were 
the artists in the second of a series of mu- 
sicales under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Orphan Asylum at the Pouch Gallery last 
week. Mrs. Tollefsen played piano com- 
positions by Liszt and Bruno Oscar Klein, 
and Mr. Tollefsen violin solos by Ries, 
Tor Aulin and Nachez. Together these 
artists played two movements from the 
suite for violin and piano, op. 44, by Schutt. 
Mr. De Laney sang one of the favorite 
airs from “Martha” and some old English 
and other songs, 

Mrs. Tollefsen also took part in a con- 
cert arranged by the Socialist Labor party 
at the Grand Central Palace last week, and 
played Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody No. 11, 
and as an encore a “Capriccietto,” by 
Bruno Oscar Klein. 





Violin Department for L. A. Russell’s 
Newark College of Music 


Newark, N. J., April 11.—Louis Arthur 
Russell, president and director of the Col- 
lege of Music, No. 17 Center street, is 
about to establish a violin department in 
connection with that institution. It will be 
in charge of Davol Sanders, a talented vio- 
linist, of New York, whose performances 
as a soloist have commended him to many 
audiences. He is a graduate of the Berlin 
High School of Music, where the late 
Joseph Joachim was one of his instruct- 
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FINAL MATINEE OF 
KNEISEL QUARTET 


Volkmann, Beethoven and Tschai- 
kowsky Compositions on Last 
New York Program 





The second and last matinée of the 
Kneisel Quartet was given at Mendelssohn 
Hall Tuesday, April 5, the assisting artist 
being Heinrich Gebhard, pianist. The fol- 
lowing program was given: 


Robert Volkman, Quartet in G Minor. op. 14; 
Beethoven, Sonata in A Major, for pianoforte and 
violoncello, op. 69; Tschaikowsky, Quartet in F 
Major, op. 22. 


The space on the program allotted to 
Volkmann might more profitably have 
been filled up with some other, preferably 
a modern work. The trouble with Volk- 
mann is not that his music is not good, but 


that it is not good enough. He lacks ideas 
big enough and definite enough to hold 
one. The first movement was quite undis- 
tinguished, but had the virtue of. bfevity. 
The Scherzo was by far the best move- 
ment, with its charming fugato passage, 
which was particularly well played. 

The Beethoven sonata,:for 'cello, was a 
different matter, and it is not often that 
the Kneisel concerts afford a greater treat. 
Mr. Willeke’s art is highly refined and 
matured. He exercises a considerable ar- 
tistic power, with very little show of ef- 
fort—a power felt through the beautiful 
and thoughtful proportions of his interpre- 
tations. His tone was mellow, though not 
very powerful. 

Heinrich Gebhard is an absolutely unique 
personality in the world of piano playing. 
To a perfection of phrase and shading at 
every point, as well as an attention to every 
conceivable detail of interpretation, he adds 
a charm and style highly individualized. 
He has a very peculiar power of wholly 
identifying himself with the music he is 
playing, always a compelling factor, but 
doubly so with so highly and delicately 
developed an art as that of Mr. Gebhard. 
The sonata lived and breathed at every bar 
under the hands of the two artists. 

The true string quartet style, which 
Tschaikowsky does not perfectly arrive. at 
in the first and last movement of his quar- 
tet, op. 22, he reaches perfectly in the 
allegro and andante. The allegro is in the 
composer’s most sparkling and delightful 
vein, very engaging in its melody and 
rhythm, and having a definite character of 
Russian folk song. This allegro received 
the greatest applause of any of the quartet 
movements of the afternoon. The andante 
was exceedingly beautiful, and in this 
movement the quartet rose to a warmth of 
tone not previously displayed. The first 
movement of the quartet is curiously inde- 


terminate, the last movement somewhat 
symphonic in character. 

The playing of the quartet showed the 
usual extraordinary thoughtfulness of in- 
terpretation and the usual perfect ensem- 
ble. Except in the andante of the Tschai- 
kowsky, the tone seemed not quite up to 
standard—a little dry and wiry. 

The audience was very large and enthu- 
siastic. ARTHUR FARWELL. 


LONG TOURS PLANNED 
FOR RUSSIAN DANCERS 


They Will Have a Busy Season in 
America, Beginning in October— 
To Bring Troupe with Them 


Before Anna Pavlova and Michael Mord- 
kin sailed from New York on the Cam- 
pania, April 6, they signed two contracts 
for next season. One called for their re- 
turn to the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the other for two extensive tours to 
be undertaken under the joint manage- 
ment of Gino Centanini, secretary of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza, and Max Rabinoff, the Chi- 
cago impresario. Both contracts are sub- 
ject to the approval of the Russian Em- 








peror, which, it is said, is virtually as- 
sured. 
When the two Russian dancers return 


in the Fall they will bring with them eigh- 
teen members of the ballet of the Imperial 
Opera House in St. Petersburg, six of 
whom will be character dancers, men and 
women, and the rest ballet girls. Mr. 
Mordkin will be the ballet master. Their 
New York season will begin in October, 
and they will dance a few times at the 
Metropolitan before starting on the first 
of their tours. Thereafter they will appear 
at the Opera House twice during the Win- 
ter for periods of three weeks at the end 
of December and in March. The first of 
their road tours will extend as far as the 
Pacific Coast and the second will be in 
the South. 

Durirg theit season just concluded at 
the Metropolitan the Russians appeared 
thirty times at that house or the New The- 
ater. They were paid $8,000 for these per- 
formances, a sum which they drew to the 
box office more than once during a single 
evening. It is said that, because of their 
contract with the Metropolitan, they have 
been obliged to refuse a $200,000 engage- 
ment for next season. 

Oscar Hammerstein announced recently 
that he, too, expected to have a troupe of 
Russian dancers next season, and a rumor 
has been circulated that Theodor Chalia- 
pine, who sang two years ago at the Met- 
ropolitan, was to be engaged for the Man- 
hattan. 





Edmond Duvernoy, for many years one 
of the Paris Conservatoire’s leading teach- 
ers of singing, has severed his connection 
with the Conservatoire in ordet to devote 
himself entirely to private teaching and his 
duties as president of the new Mutual So- 
ciety of Conservatoire Professors. 
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TECKTONIUS GIVES 
ANNUAL RECITAL 


Rena Vivienne Assists Pianist at 
Fashionable Concert in the 
Hotel Astor 


A large and friendly audience greeted 
Leo Tecktonius, the young American pian- 
ist, on Tuesday evening of last week, when 
he gave his an- 
nual piano recital 
in the new grand 
ballroom of the 
Astor Hotel, in 
New York. Mar- 
guerita Sylva, who 
was scheduled to 
appear as an as 
sisting artist, was 
unable to attend, 
owing to the illness 
of her mother. In 
her place was 
Rena Vivienne, a 
soprano _ familiar 
to those who at- 
tended Henry W. 
Savage’s produc- 
tions in English 
of “Madama Butterfly.” 

Rachmaninoff’s familiar Prelude in C 
Sharp Minor and the Beethoven Sonata 
Pathétique served as an agreeable opening, 
and revealed Mr. Tecktonius in his best 
mood. The sonata was read with suavity 
and a keen sense of relative tonal values. 

Miss Vivienne followed with the aria, 
“Un Bel di,” from Puccini’s “Madama But- 
terfly,” displaying commendable vocal qual- 
ities. Later she sang the Balatella from 
Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” and this group 
of songs: “Cacilie,” Richard Strauss; 
“Mattinata,” Leoncavallo; “Mai,” Reynaldo 
Hahn, and “A Birthday,” Woodman. 

Mr. Tecktonius’s further additions to the 
program consisted of Brahms’s Rhapsodie 
in B Minor, Mendelssohn’s “Song Without 
Words,” “The Juggleress,’ by Moszkow 
ski; Korestchenka’s Ballet Music, Liadow’s 
“Music Box,” a group of his own compo- 
sitions and Liszt’s Second Rhapsodie. 

The original compositions which com 
prised a valse in A flat, an étude and a 
prelude, call for especial comment. They 
are ingeniously constructed and have me 
lodic charm of a high order, The waltz 
particularly is worthy of frequent hearings. 

Two immense laurel wreaths were pre- 
sented to Mr. Tecktonius at the close of the 
recital, and his reception throughout was 
most cordial. Among the prominent box- 
holders were Alfred Vanderbilt, Mme. 
Marguerite Lemon, Victor Maurel, Mme. 
Charlotte Maconda, Dixie Hines and Carl 
Welte. 








Leo Tecktonius 





WHERE MELBA’S HEART IS 


Her Love of Australia and Her Pride 
in Her Success There 


After her long Australian tour, and just 
prior to her departure from Melbourne for 
London, where she is to sing in Covent 
Garden’s grand opera season, Mme. Melba 
sent a warm letter of appreciation to the 
Melbourne press. 

“On the eve of my departure from my 
old home,” she wrote, “I ask the courtesy 
of your columns to convey to the public 
an expression of my gratitude for the un- 
ceasing kindnesses with which, since my 
arrival, it has consistently overwhelmed 
me. Early in my school days, long before 
my aspirations after an artistic career took 
definite shape, I pledged myself fancifully 
to win a universal fame, and associate it 
proudly with the land of my birth. One of 
the sacrificial conditions which that sub- 
sequent endeavor entailed, and still entails, 
necessary frequent absence from 
Still, I came back with eager- 





1s a 


Australia. 


ness when the Australian people generously 
said that the dream of my childhood had 
been realized. I have come in confidence 
again and again since that--to me—mem- 
orable home-coming, only to find an ever- 
increasing welcome. No success has ever 
brought me greater happiness than the en- 
thusiasm of the Australian people. I go 
now to resume my artistic activities in the 
older world. I know not when I may re- 
turn, but I shall come back one day, I hope, 
to reunite my wandering spirit to my un- 
traveled heart, which has always been cen- 
tered in Australia.” 


AUTUMN HALL SOLOIST 
IN TWO ERIE CONCERTS 


Young American Violinist Wins Laurels 
Assisting the Pittsburg Festival 
Orchestra 








Erte, Pa., April 9.—At the two concerts 

given here by the Pittsburg Festival Or- 
chestra on April 2 and 3 the soloist was 
Autumn Hall, the admirable young violin- 
ist. "Miss Hall was heard in the Tschai 
kowsky Concerto and Saint-Saéns’s “Ron- 
do Capriccioso” at the first concert, and in 
Saint-Saéns’s B Minor Concerto and 
Vieuxtemp’s “Reverie” at the second. Her 
playing was, of course, of a nature to 
which only superlatives of praise are ap- 
plicable. The Tschaikowsky work was 
done with a splendid degree of finish and 
depth of insight, and quite as delightful 
was the Saint-Saéns number, in which she 
exhibited a beauty of tone and a perfec- 
tion of intonation that were altogether 
charming. She was so vigorously encored 
that she was obliged to play an encore, 
and so added Saint-Saéns’s “Le Cygne.” 
At the second concert her work aroused 
her hearers to quite as effusive a degree 
of pleasure, and was rapturously encored. 
Miss Hall has been engaged to play before 
the State Teachers’ Convention at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on June 29, and will under- 
take a tour of the South next Fall and 
Winter. 

Owing to the illness of the regular con- 
ductor, Mr. Bernthaler, Franz Kohler, of 
Erie, who acts as concertmaster, under- 
took the leadership and proved himself 
eminently fitted for the task. He held a 
firm grip on his forces throughout, and 
his readings were most satisfactory. 





Soloists for York Festival 
York, Pa., April 11.—The York Oratorio 
Society has announced the soloists for its 


Spring Festival, April 21, at the York 
Opera House. The Boston Festival Or- 
chestra, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, will 


perform at the two concerts, afternoon and 
evening. Carl Webster, ’cellist, will be the 
soloist at the matinée, and the soloists of 
the evening will be: Josephine Knight, 
soprano; Alice Lakin, contralto; Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Willard Flint, basso. 
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AMERICAN TRIO’S WONDERFUL PROGRESS 





Eminent Musicians Praise Work of the Kellert Brothers in Paris— 
Oldest of the Boys but Twenty-two—Their Services 
in Constant Demand 


Paris, March 24.—Within the last three 
years there has sprung into existence here 
an amazing number of chamber music 
organizations. One may count nine credit- 
able quartets and at least three excellent 
trios, so that the old reproach so often 
raised against Paris for her want of appre- 
ciation of the purer forms of music, is no 
longer valid. 

The youngest of the trios is composed 
of Americans, the three Kellert’ brothers, 
who came to reside in Paris in the year 
1907. In less than three years’ time these 
young boys, aged 22, 20 and 18, have es- 
tablished themselves here on a solid foot- 
ing in the estimation of eminent musicians, 
such as d’Indy, Ysaye, Bauer and others. 
They have appeared publicly in Paris three 
times within the last week and this is char- 
acteristic of the customary demands upon 
them. Their concert last Thursday in Salle 
Gaveau, with Oscar Seagle, as soloist, was 
followed by their appearance at the semi- 
annual Musicale of the Lyceum Club, 
where they were assisted by Constance 
Purdy, contralto, and Alfred Baehrens, 
baritone. 

This was a program which especially 
deserves notice not only because it was 
an entirely American affair, organized by 
the American group of the club, but be- 
cause of the excellent work done by all 
of the artists. Miss Purdy’s is a voice 
which makes a double appeal to the heart 
and head of the listener by its extraordin- 
arily vibrant quality and the correctness 
of tone production. 

The quite infallible musicianship and 
excellent diction of Mr. Baehrens do happy 
justice to his really beautiful voice. Here 
is an artist of whom the last has not been 
said. 

The third of the Kellert events this 
week took place yesterday at the Palais 
des Modes et des Arts, where incidentally, 
they have given fourteen programs this 
year. The music was all chosen with re- 
spect to the day, Thursday of Holy Week. 

The discovery and launching of the Kel- 
lerts as child prodigies some seven years 
ago by Mrs. Henry Clarke Coe, of New 
York, is doubtless well remembered by a 
great many musicians and amateurs in 
America. A benefit concert was given for 
them at the Waldorf Astoria, on March 
15, 1903, at which $5,000 was raised for 
their musical education abroad. These in- 
tervening years have been spent in rigorous 
study with Ysaye, César Thompson, de 
Greef, Jacobs, Hamburg, Casals, Gerardy, 
Busoni, Leschetizky, Bauerand Pugno. 
Ysaye was their first benefactor in Europe. 
He interested himself not only in the 
violinist, with whose talent he was enorm- 
ously impressed from the first, but in the 
careers of all three, undertaking to give 
them his personal guidance in ensemble 
playing. They made their début in Bel- 
gium after more than four years’ study 
there, in the Beethoven Triple concerto. 

Raphaél and Michaél Kellert, violinist 
and pianist, went to America four years 
ago, where the former played with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra and the 
latter toured with Anton Hekking. Raphaél 
gave concerts also with a young singer, 
Helen McGrew, who has recently made a 
successful début in Europe under the name 
of Stanley. 

During the first year of their residence 
in Europe, in Paris, in 1907, they were 
engaged to give seven programs at the 
Concert Rouge while that orchestra was 
en voyage in the Provinces. Between en- 
gagements they are now occupied with 
pupils, many being sent from their erst- 
while masters who have equipped them 
with recommendations as teachers. 

Ysaye has spoken of the young violinist 
as the future Servais. The young artist 
has the real heart tone, unmistakable vir- 
tuosity and a broad musicianship. To the 
gifted ‘cellist, Charles Kellert, the young- 
est of the three, Casals has dedicated his 
cadenza for the Haydn concerto. There 
are in Charles’s interpretations a maturity 
and coherence astonishing and his technic 
is more than equal to the most difficult 
features. The pianist completes an en- 
semble which is the embodiment of unity 
and accord. 

There is a story told of Raphaél Kel- 
lert’s encounter with the late Russel Sage 
a few years before his death. The boy 


violinist had been playing with his broth- 
ers at one of Mrs, Sage’s soirées, and to- 
ward the end of the evening her venerable 
husband joined the party. 

“Ah, music here!” he exclaimed. Then 
placing his head on Ralph’s small shoulder 
he said: 

“My boy I’ve not slept for a good many 
nights, but I like the sound that comes 
out of that instrument of yours and I 
wonder if you couldn’t give me something 
I could sleep on.” 

Ralph said he would try. The old man 
settled himself in his favorite chair, and 
some time before the last measures of the 
slumber song, he was fast asleep. The 
boy had played a lullaby of his own. 

* * * 


Henry Eames gave a program of Ameri- 
can music at the home of M. H. Ray- 
mond a fortnight ago. He gave numbers 
of Oldberg, MacDowell, Huss, Hadley and 
Mosshart, which were received with earn- 
est approval. Mr. Eames is much gratified 
with the reception in Paris of American 
piano works and he is doing much for our 
national music by presenting such pro- 
grams upon every possible occasion. He 
also gave a recital of classics in the salon 
of M. and Mme. Dunnoyer last week. 
His lecture course on the instruments of 
the modern orchestra has been highly suc- 
cessful owing to the full attendance of 
appreciative musicians and the aid ren- 
dered by the artists sent by Vincent d’Indy 
from the Schola Orchestra, to illustrate 
the course. Mr. Eames has so eminently 
proved his qualifications as a teacher and 
lecturer that the first announcement of 
his classes is sufficient to draw an ample 
audience. 


eo 
The Sunday afternoon “At Homes” of 
Mesdames Valda and Lamperti have sur- 
rounded these musicians with an enthusias- 
tic entourage all their own. One hears de- 
lightful music and drinks good tea there. 
The singing of Caldera, the Italian bari- 
tone, is a pleasure not soon to be forgotten. 
Iserlis, an engaging Russian youth, who 
has a spontaneous and captivating way of 
playing the piano, assisted again at the 
last informal program there, and Quesnel, 
the American tenor, sang several songs. 


* * * 
At the home of M. and Mme, Rey last 
Sunday evening, Germaine Arnaud played 
Bach and Chopin in her masterful way 
and Mme. Durand-Texte sang modern 
French melodies to the accompaniment of 
the ever-musical Casella. There were a 
number of distinguished guests, both 
French and American. 
Louise LLEWELLYN. 


BANK CLERKS IN CHORUS 








H. R. Humphries Directs Another Con- 
cert—Miss Hudson, Soloist 


An immense audience attended the con- 
cert given on Thursday evening of last 
week in Carnegie Hall by the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club, of which H. R. Humph- 
ries is musical director. Some excellent 
choral singing is to be heard at these con- 
certs, and that of last week formed no ex- 
ception to this rule. The program con- 
sisted of W. H. Veit’s “Fair Rohrtraut,” 
Storch’s “Night Witchery,” Fitzhugh’s 
“Rest, Dearest Mine,” Hiller’s cantata 
“Easter Morn,” Hartel’s “I Long for 
Thee,” Billeter’s “In Maytime,” Hatton’s 
“Simon the Cellarer,” and Molloy’s “Davy 
Jones.” All of these were delivered in 
rousing fashion, with a skill which spoke 
strongly for the splendid directorial ca- 
pacities of Mr. Humphries. In the Fitz- 
hugh number the tenor solo was sung by 
Chester G. Kingsbury, and_ the soprano 
solo in Hiller’s cantata by Caroline Hud- 
son. Her beautiful voice has never been in 
finer condition than on this occasion and 
she was fairly overwhelmed with applause 
at the close of the number. 





Von Suppe’s “Boarding School” Has 


American Premiére 


“The Boarding School,” an opera in two 
acts by Franz Von Suppe, was produced 
for the first time in America April 7, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, under the 
patronage of the Eclectic Club, for the 
benefit of Mrs. Doré Lyon, its president. 
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Metropolitan Company Assured of Suc- 
cess in Atlanta 


AtLanta, April 11.—The financial suc- 
cess of the Metropolitan company’s grand 
opera week in Atlanta, to begin May 2, is 
already assured. The first day on which 
the boxes and season tickets were put on 
sale the receipts were something in the 
neighborhood of $14,000. Since that time 
more than $25,000 worth of tickets have 
been sold, not including the “one perform- 
ance” tickets. A remarkable feature of 
the sales has been the out-of-town demand. 

It is predicted that the most magnificent 
society display ever witnessed in the South 
will be on exhibition on opening night. 
“Lohengrin” will be given the first night, 
and will be followed on Wednesday by 
“Aida,” Friday by “Madama Butterfly,” 
Saturday evening by “Hansel und Gretel” 
and “Pagliacci,” and Saturday afternoon by 
“Tosca.” These productions will engage 
all the famous Metropolitan stars. 

The big Austin organ is now ready for 
use, and will-be heard for the first time 
during grand opera week. L. B. W. 





Explains Nature of Benefit at Which 
Sembrich Sang 


Publication in a New York daily news- 
paper of a question concerning the exact 
purpose for which a concert, announced 
for charity, was given by Mme. Sembrich, 
Charles Gilibert and members of the Mu- 
sical Art Society, at the Hudson Theater, 
New York, on March 28, has brought forth 
the explanation from Laura J. Post that 
the proceeds were to be devoted to form- 
ing the nucleus of an endowment fund 
for the Musical Art Society, of which she 
is secretary, and also to help meet the 
deficit of the Symphony Concerts for 
Young People, organized by Miss Post and 
Frank Damrosch. The artists appearing, 
of course, gave their services without finan- 
cial recompense. 





Two New American Songs Heard 


The songs of two American composers 
were given by Lilly Dorn, soprano, of Vi- 
enna, at the National Arts Club, in New 
York, March 23, when Anthony H. Euwer 
gave some original readings before a de- 
lighted audience. The musical numbers 
were provided by Lilly Dorn, who sang 
artistically and with her accustomed fervor 
and spirit songs of Schubert and Brahms, 
and in English “An Autumn Bacchanal” 
by Lola Carrier Worrell, and “Secrets,” 
by Edith Haines-Kuester—a song rapidly 
becoming popular. Edith Haines-Kuester 
: ae, Miss Dorn with taste and 
skill. 


“The Song of a Wandering Knight” 


“The Song of a Wandering Knight” is 
the title of a vocal composition by E. A. 
Brown, of Boston, to the poem of J. G. 
Lockhart. It is a simple but very pleasing 
melody, the harmonization being equally 
effective. Its range is not more than an 
octave and a half. 


Walter R. Anderson has booked the fol- 
lowing artists to sing in a production of 
“Elijah” at Gloversville, N. Y., on May 11: 
Caroline Hudson, soprano; Pearl Bene- 
dict, contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, 
and Bertram Schwahn, baritone. 











Ernest R. Kroger, of St. Louis, gave a 
lecture-recital at Hardin College, Mexico, 
Mo., on Monday evening, April 4, the sub- 
ject being “The Emotional and Picturesque 
in Music.” It was well attended and was 
the twenty-eighth time that he has given it. 


MUSICIANS LIONIZED 
DURING PANAMA TOUR 





Parvin Witty, Tenor Soloist with Con- 
cert Company, Reports Interesting 
Experiences 


Et Paso, Tex., April 4.—Parvin Witty, 
tenor soloist and director of the First Pres- 
byterian Church chorus choir, who recently 
returned from a concert tour of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, which he made in company 
with a concert company from Pittsburg, 
gives an interesting account of his experi- 
ences on the Isthmus. 

After a stormy trip down the coast and 
across the Caribbean, the concert company 
landed at Colon on February 3 and made 
a flying trip across the isthmus to Panama, 
where headquarters were established. Con- 





PARVIN WITTY 


El Paso Tenor, Who Recently Com- 
pleted Tour of Panama as Soloist 
with Pittsburg Concert Company 


certs were given at Ancon, Culebra, Em- 
pire, Curosal, Gorgona, Gaton and Cristo- 
bal Colon. 

In these concerts Mr. Witty appeared as 
solo tenor and he says the enthusiasm of 
the Americans who attended was the true 
American kind and that all the musicians 
were lionized. The concerts were arranged 
by the Government for the entertainment 
of the employees in the Canal Zone. No 
admission was charged these men, although 
a nominal charge was made to those not in 
the government service. 

Side trips were made by the concert 
company to the interesting places in the 
Zone, the American engineers and office 
men acting as guides for the musicians. 
Jungle trips were made to the scene of 
Morgan’s piratical operations in the sev- 
enteenth century when he made his head- 
quarters near the present town of Panama. 
Culebra cut, with its gigantic engineering 
problem of conquering the sliding moun- 
tain, and the quaint Old World cities, were 
visited by Mr. Witty and his companions. 

“Everywhere the spikity, or native, was 
in evidence,” Mr. Witty said: “I saw a 
swarm of them try to stop a fight between 
some natives and a bunch of jackies from 
one of the United States battleships. Those 


little men, four of whom would hardly 
make a good-sized American man, would 
apparently drop out of the sky when the 
police whistles blew and they would over- 
come their foes by actual force of. num- 
bers.” 


NEW HAVEN ORCHESTRA 








Symphony Season Closed with an Excel- 
lent Concert 


New Haven, Conn., April 11.—The New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra closed its sea- 
son here last Tuesday with a concert in 
Woolsey Hall. The Schubert “Unfinished” 
Symphony was played with much feeling 
and considerable artistic merit. Haesche’s 
“Forest Idyll,” Halvorsen’s “Triumphal 
March of the Bavards.” three movements 
from a suite by Moszkowski and an ex- 
cerpt from Humperdinck’s “Hansel und 
Gretel” were other numbers. Professor 
Isidor Troostwyk, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, played the well-known Wilhelm} 
transcription from the “Meistersinger von 
Nurnberg” with finish and grace. 

During the year there have been played 
symphonies by Tschaikowsky (the Fifth), 
Beethoven (the First), Schumann (the 
Fourth) and the “Unfinished,” by Schu- 
bert; overtvres: Genoveva,” by Schumann: 
“Bartered Bride,” Smetana; “In Autumn,” 
by Grieg: “Tannhauser,” by Wagner. For 
soloists there have been Caroline Hudson, 
who sang “Elizabeth’s Greeting,” from 
“Tannhauser,” and two songs; Alwyn 
Schroeder, who played Dvérak’s “Walders- 
ruhe” and some symphonic variations by 
Boellmann; George Proctor, who played 
the Schumann piano concerto, and Pro- 
fessor Troostwyk. W. E. C. 





Atlanta’s Musical Association 


Attanta, Ga., April 11.—The Atlanta 
Musical Association, with Bertha Harwood 
as president, has done its full share in the 
musical world of Atlanta this past Winter. 
The Philharmonic Orchestra has been giv- 
ing a series of Sunday afternoon concerts 
at the Grand, under its auspices, and Miss 
Harwood has just signed William H. Sher- 
wood, pianist, and Virginia Listemann, so- 
prano, for a program announced for April 
17. The recent appearance of Ludwig 
Wiillner, the German singer, at the Grand, 
was another triumph for the association, 
as the house was well filled and the audi- 
ences highly pleased. L. B. W. 





Brooklyn Conservatory Gets Charter 


A concert by members of the faculty 
of the Brooklyn Conservatory of Music 
was given at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, March 28, celebrating the granting 
of a charter to the Conservatory by the 
Board of Regents of New York. Among 
those participating were Clarence Eddy, 
organist; Irwin E. Hassell, pianist; Adolf 
Whitelaw, violinist; Hans Kronold, ’cellist; 
Mme. M. Forster-Deyo, pianist, and Lloyd 
Rand, tenor. The charter was formerly 
presented by Borough President Steers, 
and accepted for the Conservatory by 
Mr. Whitelaw. 





Organist Walker III 


Charles W. Walker, organist of the 
Episcopal Church of the Messiah in Brook- 
lyn, is in a private sanitarium in Elizabeth, 
N. J., as the result of a nervous break- 
down. His recovery is expected. A cele- 
bration of Mr. Walker’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary as organist of the Brooklyn church 

had been plannned to take place soon. 





CARUSO’S IMPRESSION 
OF WILFRIED KLAMROTH, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


























One of the most recent specimens of 
Caruso’s work as a cartoonist is the ap- 
pended likeness of Wilfried Klamroth, the 
eminent vocal instructor. Mr. Klamroth, 
who was one of the teachers of Riccardo 
Martin, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, expects to spend some time with his 
distinguished pupil in Italy during the 
coming Summer. Previous to his depart- 
ure on August 1, however, he will again 
conduct a Summer school of singing at 
Edgarstown, Martha’s Vineyard, where 
for six weeks he will give daily instruc- 
tion to professional vocalists. 


Louis Arthur Russell to Produce “Sam- 
son and Delilah” 


Newark, N. J., April 11.—Under the di- 
rection of Louis Arthur Russell, the Ora- 
torio Society of Newark will give a per- 
formance of Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and 
Dalila” in the Krueger Auditorium on 
April 22. This concert will close the thirty- 
first season of the society, and will be made 
a festival occasion. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
has been engaged as Dalila, Dan Beddoe as 
Samson and Frederick Wheeler as the 
High Priest. 


Through the activities of R. K. Biggs, 
organist of Westminster Church, Detroit, 
a chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, to be known as the Michigan Chapter, 
has been established with twenty-seven 
members. Officers appointed for the first 
year are: Dean, J. C. Batchelder; sub- 
dean, Mr. Biggs; secretary, L. L. Renwick; 
treasurer, J. L. Edwards; registrar, F. L. 
York; librarian, Minnie Caldwell; auditors, 
Henry Harner and Frank Bradley; execu- 
tive committee, N. J. Corey, A. A. Stanley, 
Dr. W. H. Brown, Dr. Davies, J. T. Wol- 
cott, J. W. Holland and Murray Patterson. 
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BONCI 


ALESSANDRO 


the greatest living illustrator 
of ‘bel canto” will make an 
extensive concert tour through 
the United States and Canada, 
season of 1910-11. 


H. E. Krehbiel, critic of the 
New York Tribune wrote 
recently:—‘‘Mr. Bonci sang 
last night the réle of Faust 
at the Metropolitan as it has 
not been sung for a_ score 
of years.”’ 





MADAME JEANNE JOMELLI, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


MADAME FRIEDA LANGENDORFF, 
Contralto. 


LILLA ORMOND, Dramatic Soprano. 
MADAME MACONDA, Soprano. 
DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, JR., 
Eminent American Basso. 


ARTURO TIBALDI, 


JOSEPH MALKIN, 
The Great Russian ’Cellist. 


CHRIS. ANDERSON, Baritone. 


English Violinist. 


R. E. 
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FOR SEASON 


R. FE. JOHNSTON 


Announces the following attractions: 


MADAME NORDICA 


For Terms, Dates, etc., Address: 


JOHNSTON 


1910 


MADAME LIZA LEHMANN, 
The Celebrated Composer. 
[Who will accompany her own compositions, 
including “In a Persian Garden.” Supported 
by a quartet of eminent European soloists.] 
PEPITO ARRIOLA, Pianist. 
By arrangement with Concert, Direction 
Daniel Mayer, of London. 


AGNES PETRING, Soprano. 

ALLAN 

MARIE NICHOLS, Violinist. 

FREDERICK HASTINGS, 

MARIE HERITES, Bohemian Violinist. 

BEECHAM’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND. 


MAUD and a Symphony Orchestra. 


Baritone. 


NEW YORK 
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BANDMASTER SOUSA EXPLAINS HIS MISSION IN MUSIC 








SEGUROLA 


Basso Cantante 
Metropolitan Opera House 





John Philip Sousa, the bandmaster, was 
recently asked by an interviewer for the 
Philadelphia Record why he devoted so 
much time and energy to the writing of 
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tals, Address: popular music and its presentation. Said 
Metropolitan Opera | hem reply: 
“Washington, in my boyhood, was a vast 
House military camp, and martial music filled the 
Copy’t by Aimé Dupont NEW YORK air day and night. It took hold of me, as 








it did everybody else. I early perceived 
that such music was closely allied in nature 
and effect to folk songs and dance tunes; 
that the universal heart responded easily 
and always to the simple in art. Home, 
love, joy, sorrow, patriotism, instantaneous 
conviction and power were discernible in 
this species of what might be called cradle 


song—the music of childhood. It seemed 
to me, in my early life, that the principles 
of this type of music might be so far elab- 
orated and utilized as to reach the entire 
world directly and effectively. It occurred 
to me that the foundations of all music 













The Etude 


Every Music Lover Needs “The Etude” 


Because The Etude brings the very cream of 
the best musical thought of the entire world to 
you once a month at a merely nominal price. 
Because the music of The Etude alone, ag- 
gregating at least 180 pieces of all styles ‘and 
grades for piano, voice, violin and organ, 
would cost you twenty times as much as an 
entire year’s subscription. 

$1.50 per year; a sample for five two-cent 
stamps, if you mention Musical America. 
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1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. must be laid in this species of music and 
that upon these foundations in time might 
be reared a more complicated and classic 

GUSTAV L. musical structure. I considered the youth 





of the country and its absorption in prac- 
tical pursuits. I knew the time was not at 
hand for the immediate adoption of the 
highest standards of classicism in music. | 
knew that the old nations of Europe were 
sufficiently mature in art to have passed the 
period of folk song and to have assimi- 
lated the classic. Therefore, it seemed to 
me that my best service in my chosen work 
could be given in an endeavor to beautify 
and improve upon the music which grew 
out of the Civil War, and which appeals so 
universally. My theory was, by insensible 
degrees, first to reach every heart by sim- 
ple, stirring music. Secondly, to lift the 
unmusical mind to a still higher form of 
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musical art. This was my mission. Just 
as armies were moved and thrilled by sim- 
ple music to perform great deeds, so I had 
dreamed that all people by the same means 
could. be led to conquer the more difficult 
and classical forms of musical expression. 
It was a perfectly definite project. The 
point was to move all America, while bus- 
ied in its various pursuits, by the power of 
direct and simple music. I wanted to make 
a music for the people, a music to be 
grasped at once.” 

When asked how he expected to carry 
the people by theory from the simple to the 
more complex, he replied:. “By grafting 
upon the simple the more complex. The 
growth of band music since the Civil War 
has been enormous. In the Revolutionary 
War soldiers marched to the fife and drum. 
Other instruments were added now and 
then. During the Civil War, bands of con- 
siderable proportions were employed, and 
they invariably used the simplest music. 
Since then many more instruments have 
been added, and gradually more complex 
music has been offered. At the present 
time, intermixed with simple musical forms 
are the most complex and classical. Sym- 
phonies are nowadays quite as much appre- 
ciated as the simple musical forms of war 
days. I already see that the masses of the 
people in our country are coming to de- 
mand and appreciate the severest class- 
icism presented by bands. 

“Tt 1s perfectly manifest, therefore, that 
the mass heretofore reached and controlled 
by simple band music is now reached and 
controlled by classical band music. The 
band is rapidly preparing the whole people 
for the highest and most finished types of 
musical expression. What my original the- 
ory led me to anticipate is already rapidly 
coming to pass. In time, every band, in the 
smaller as well as larger towns of the 
country, will be discoursing classic music 
as long since has been the case with bands 
in the old countries in Europe.” 








Summer Study in 
New York 


From JUNE ist to SEPTEMBER ist 


Classes in voice for begi and 
teachers will be held by 


Mme. Clara de Rigaud 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 


Address for particulars 
THERESE HELMAN, Secretary 
2647 Broadway, New York 
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WALDO 


PERSONAL ADDRESS: 


204 W. 94th ST., NEW YORK 


Half Minute Song Cards 


(A Blend of Philosophy and Harmony) 
By CARRIE JACOBS-BOND 


12 Cards to the set, $1.25 the set 
Sample Card by mail, 15c. 
CARRIE JACOBS-BOND & SON (Art Dept.) 
246 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


ETHEL CRANE 


SOPRANO— Oratorio, Recitals, Concert 
Available Sundays 
315 W. 98th ST.. NEW YORK. Tel. 9211 River. 
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“NOTHING BUT VERNACULAR” 


Only English Should Be Used in Opera 
and Concerts, Says Writer 


America and England at one stroke 
should abolish this system of opera sung 
in all languages but English (and vocal 
music in general), writes Eleanor Ever- 
est Freer to the New York Herald. 

First, because it is an injustice to our 
public at large, that wishes to, and 
should, understand what is given. 

Second, because the system continues 
to impede the progress of our national 
musical art, and 

Third, because the system is not in- 
telligent. 

From the standpoint of the artist, as 
well as the public, nothing but the ver- 
nacular should be sung. Our poets must 
be understood if art is to do more than 
amuse. 

But we seem to establish our musical 
art for the few, who, with the advan- 
tages of a greater or lesser knowledge of 
foreign languages, prove ourselves to 
be greater egoists than our foreign 
brothers, for we exclude the national 
language from our best music. 

We have but to turn to statistics to 
learn that English music has been given 
with success and profit, and the discon- 
tinuance of this system of later years is 
to blame for the loss of much of our 
success in musical art. 


Domenico Russo 
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Mezzo-Soprano-Contralto 
Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 


Address: CHICAGO, 246 MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Amato’s First Appearance in Troy 

Troy, N. Y., April 6.—Pasquale Amato, 
the favorite Metropolitan baritone, was 
enthusiastically welcomed here last Satur- 





. H day evening when he appeared, together 

610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago with Mme. Alma Gluck, at the last of the 
Chromatic Concerts. The program con- 

sisted mainly of operatic selections, in 

which the artists were accompanied by 

a Fernando Tanara, assistant conductor of 

the Metropolitan Opera Company. The 

PIANIST and ORGANIST audience showed its delight by frequent 


applause, and the unanimous verdict was 
that this was one of the most pleasing con- 
certs ever given in Troy. It was under the 
management of David Cowee, Jr. 
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Macmillen Engaged by Thomas Or- 
chestra 
Francis Macmillen, the distinguished 
violinist, has been engaged by the Theo- 
PIA NI Ss T dore Thomas Orchestra to appear with 





them on November 18 and 10. 
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Tilly Koenen Gets a Splendid Reception 
in Portland, Ore. 

Ore., April 1.—The largest 
audience ever assembled in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral Auditorium greeted Tilly 
Koenen on Monday night, and it is safe 
to say that there was not one disappointed 
person present. Much had been read of 
this wonderful contralto, and when she 
appeared before the favored two thousand 
invited to the concert her reception was 
all that she could have desired. By the 
time her third number was reached she 
had sung her way straight into the hearts 
of her hearers. She is young, graceful, 
and possessed of unusual intuition. Add 
to this one of the most glorious contralto 
voices yet heard on our concert stage, and 
a faultless enunciation, whether the lan- 
guage be English, German or Italian, and 
you have Tilly Koenen as we heard her 
last Monday evening. 

Among the local musicians there has 
been an unusual number of recitals during 
the week. The Monday musicale gave a 
Grieg program of exceptional interest. 
Especially enjoyable were the violin selec- 
tions by Frederick Critz. On Thursday 
evening the recital given last week by Ada 
Alice Tuttle and William Wallace Graham 
was repeated before the members of the 
Monday Club and their friends. Also on 
Thursday evening a delightful Grieg pro- 
gtam was given in the concert hall at St. 
Mary’s Academy, under the management 
of Professor Frederick W. Goodrich. Dr. 
Emil Enna played a number of representa- 
tive piano selections in a masterly manner, 
and Charlotte Banfield gave the vocal num- 
bers. Especially beautiful was Solveig’s 
“Sunshine Song,” of which Miss Banfield 
gave a charming interpretation. “Ich liebe 
dich” was also much enjoyed. Mrs. Swan- 
ton gave several readings with piano ac- 
companiment by Professor Goodrich. 

Ba. ¢. 
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Must Pay for Broken Agreement 


Lonpon, April 6.—Ruth St. Denis, the 
American dancer, was to-day ordered to 
pay her former agent, Ike Rose, $8,750 for 


breach of an agreement under which Rose 
was to be her sole business manager and 
to receive a commission of 20 per cent. of 
her salary. Miss St. Denis, according to 
the testimony, broke this agreement and 
appointed an American, Henry B. Harris, 
as her business manager. 
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Lillian Schimberg, 


Talented Blind Singer 





AMERICANS PROMINENT IN ONE 
WEEK OF MUSIC IN GERMANY 


Marie Flanner, 
Persinger, A. C. Jackson and Others Heard in Concert— 
Chicago Vocal Teacher’s Success 


George Fergusson, Louis 


in Berlin—Work of a 








Beruin, April 1.—In the Philharmony on 
Easter Monday Father Plewka-Plewczyn- 
ski’s Oratorium, “Res Ultima Quatuor,” 
was produced for the first time with the 
assistance of the augmented Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Mozart Chorus, under Max 
Battke, and the opera singer Fraulein W. 
von Otto, soprano; Leo Gollanin, tenor, 
and Serge Warjagin, bass. The oratorio, 
which was conducted by the composer him- 
self, consists of four parts: I. Death, II. 


Last Judgment, III, Hell, and IV. Heaven. 
Unfortunately the work cannot be called 
a success. Neither melodic abundance nor 
interesting themes are revealed. 

The romantic, or rather fairy, opera, 
“Der Kénig von Samarkand,” written and 
composed by Kapellmeister Franz Mikorey, 
was produced for the first time in the Hof- 
theater at Dessau. The composer has been 
engaged as conductor at the Hoftheater 
for the last eight years. The libretto is 
an adaptation for the opera from the play 
of the renowned German writer, Grillpar- 
zer, “Der Traum ein Leben.” The com- 
position evinces a distinct tendency toward 
Wagner. Without exactly copying him, 
certain parts bear a pronounced resem- 
blance to “Parsifal.” 

A young American pianist, Marie Flan- 
ner, of Indianapolis, is beginning to attract 
attention in Berlin musical circles. Op 
Wednesday, March 30, I heard her play . 
program of Bach, Gluck, Schumann, Cho- 
pin, Debussy and Brahms, and was struck 
by the facility with which she seems to 
penetrate the soul of a composition, Her 
technic, without being as yet perfect, shows 
her to be on the proper road to accomplish 
great things in the future. 

On Thursday evening, the highly es- 
teemed Scotch-American baritone, George 
Fergusson, gave his second concert of the 
season; possibly with greater success than 
the first one. The selection of the program 
was in itself an artistic accomplishment. 
Mr. Fergusson’s voice is undoubtedly gain- 
ing in volume without losing any of its 
inherent quality. His tone production is 
as ever excellent. Since hearing Fergus- 
son for the first time a number of years 
ago, his voice seems to have acquired a 
great deal more manly resonance. At 
times even I had the feeling that I should 
like to hear him in opera. The rarely in- 
teresting program contained some treas- 
uses of classical songs, such as “Wer 
machte dich so krank,” “Mélancholie” of 
Schumann, “An _ eine Aeolsharfe” of 
Brahms, not to forget three old pieces of 
Alessandro Stradella, Francesco Durante, 
Francesco Cavalli, all from the seventeenth 
century, the artistic value of which, though, 
is a matter of opinion. 

On the same evening Dorothea North 
gave a concert in the Klindworth-Schar- 
wenka-Saal, with the assistance of Alex- 
ander Heinemann. Dorothea North is the 
possessor of vocal means, unusual both as 
to beauty and volume. Her head-voice is 
of an exquisite timbre, but her middle reg- 
isters are somewhat lacking in resonance. 
Miss North’s rendition of a long and in- 
ternational program bore evidence of a 
keenly artistic intellect, but her diction of 
French was—well, not French. Herr Alex- 
ander Heinemann sang as usual with mag- 
nificent voice and excellent tone produc- 
tion. His rendition in duets with Miss 
North showed him to be the clever artist 
deserving the high reputation which he 
enjoys. 

The Harmonium firm of Carl Simon in 
Berlin has just bought a piece of property 
in Berlin, W. Steglitzer strasse, No. 35. 
After the present building has been remod- 
elled, the above firm intends to open a 
high-class concert hall for artists in the 
same, in the Autumn of 1911. This hall 
is to receive the name of “Harmonium- 
Saal.” 

Leila S. Hélterhoff, who gave a success 
ful concert in Berlin a few weeks ago, has 
been asked to give a concert in Weimar in 
October for the benefit of the Grand Ducal 
Institute for the Blind of that city. She 
has also received a number of advanta- 
geous offers for the coming season. The 
following are the translations of a number 
of criticisms after her concert in March: 

Berliner Tageblatt: “Leila Hdlterhoff, 
a blind singer, entered into competition 
with others more favored by circumstances. 
[t is certainly no easy task to be obliged to 
dispense with the use of the eye as a means 
of expression in singing. But in the case 


of Miss Hdlterhoff one scarcely realizes her 
affliction. Equipped with a sympathetic 
voice, she is able to do justice to the lighter 
and gayer genre of music, as well as to 
pieces of a serious character.” Berliner 
Bérsenzeitung: “The young lady’s so- 
prano voice is not very large but unusually 
well trained and of a most sympathetic 


plish that which he has planned. Persin- 
ger’s rendition of Gluck’s Melodie char- 
acterized the thorough musician and the 
growing artist. He is to be complimented 
on his calmness under an adversity, insig- 
nificant in itself, but sufficient to make 
many a young concert-giver nervous. - I 
refer to the breaking of his E string when 
about to begin a new piece. The other 
numbers of the highly interesting program 
were Handel’s Sonata in E Major, the 
Concerto in F Major, op. 20, of Lalo, 
Bach’s Adagio, Rigaudon of Rameau, Gos- 
sec’s Gavotte, “Reve d’Enfant” of Ysaye, 
and the Concerto in D Minor, op. 22, of 
Wieniawski. 

On Saturday evening a young Austra- 
lian girl of sixteen, Iris de Cairos-Rego, 
gave a piano concert in the Bechstein-Saal. 
Considering her youth, the concert may be 
looked upon as having been a success. 

On the same evening an interesting con- 





J. Courtlandt Cooper, the American Teacher of Singing (at the Piano), Now a Resi- 
dent of Berlin, and Two of His Pupils, Leila Hoelterhoff and Archibald 
Charles Jackson 


quality. She sings with both taste and 
feeling.” The Signale: “Her success is 
not at all dependent upon the sympathy 
which her blindness awakens. The young 
artist’s voice, although not large, has a 
beautiful quality and is very well trained.” 

At the Sunday evening concert of the 
Bliithner Orchestra in the Bliithner-Saal, 
an American débutante, Lillian Schimberg, 
of Detroit, made her appearance before 
the Berlin public. She played Weber's 
“Concertstiick” with such pronounced suc- 
cess that the audience insisted upon an en- 
core, for which she chose Picheart’s Oc- 
tave Study. The young girl,-who has but 
reached the age of seventeen, already gives 
great promise for the future. She seems 
to have a decided gift for octave technic 
and a naturally musical temperament, 
which she must still learn to control. Her 
tone is elastic, but her playing frequently 
lacks the delicacy requisite for music de- 
manding a more refined rendition. Her 
conception is neither inartistic nor unmu- 
sical, but her rather impulsive tempera- 
ment frequently leads her into unrhyth- 
mical playing, which she must counteract 
with strenuous energy. Kappeiimeister 
Neisser, who conducted the woluthner Or- 
chestra, had his good evening, for he ac- 
companied the pianist with discretion and 
temperament. 

On March 16 Mabel Riggs Stead, pian- 
ist, assisted by Helene Rheder (voice) 
gave a Matinée Musicale at the spacious 
residence of Mrs. and Miss McElwee. The 
program had been selected with care and 
musical understanding. Miss Stead proved 
to be a very clever pianist, whose rendi- 
tion of the “Fantasie-Stiicke” of Schumann 
was effective, evincing an advanced tech- 
nic and the gift of musical interpretation. 
Miss Rheder possesses a melodious sopra- 
no which she treats with aptitude and taste. 
In spite of the inherent lightness of her 
voice, a certain dramatic timbre cannot be 
disputed. 

Louis Persinger, a talented young Amer- 
ican violinist, gave a concert on Friday 
evening. Persinger does not excel so much 
in the sensuous beauty of his tone, as in 
the musical understanding and conscien- 
tious care with which each piece has been 
prepared. This young man has both the 
determination and. the energy to accom- 


joint organ and vocal recital was the event 
in the Choralion-Saal. Edmund Sereno 
Ender, organ, and Archibald Charles Jack- 
son, baritone, were the two American con- 
certgivers who had joined forces. Mr. 
Ender proved himself an organist of no 
mean ability and evinced a clever under 
standing for the possibilities for effect of 
the organ. His registering characterized 
not only the musician who understands his 
instrument, but also the artistic individual 
ity whose main object it is to do justice to 
the composition he is playing. 

Mr. Jackson is the possessor of an un 

usually sympathetic voice of extraordinary 
range. His tone production is free from 
all detrimental mannerisms, his enuncia 
tion clear and distinct. Jackson belongs 
to the few who possess the gift of awak- 
ening the interest of an audience the mo- 
ment they begin to sing. His interpreta- 
tion of Schumann and Scnubert was ad- 
mirable. 
The Wittenberg Quartet in the Beethoven- 
Saal on Tuesday evening attained a de- 
cided success. The quartet has been newly 
organized, taking its name from the excel- 
lent violinist, Alfred Wittenberg, whose 
reputation throughout the musical world of 
Germany is undisputed. The other mem- 
bers of the quartet are Messrs. Behr, Mel- 
zer and Herrmann. Their début on Tues- 
day has at once placed them among the 
first chamber-musicians of the present day. 
Brahm’s Quartet in D Minor, op. 67, as 
also that of Beethoven’s E Flat Major, op. 
74, were characterized by a musical re- 
productive ability, elegance of style and a 
depth of feeling. 

The days are past when Americans con- 
sidered it absolutely essential to engage the 
services of a foreign teacher to learn the 
art of singing. American vocal teachers 
have given positive proof that they are just 
as qualified to impart both a knowledge of 
singing, and the interpretation of German, 
Italian and French music as most foreign 
pedagogues. 

Francis Maclennan, the dramatic tenor 
of the Berlin Royal Opera, has been study- 
ing with J. Courtland Cooper, formerly of 
Chicago and now a resident of Berlin, for 
the last six months. Mr. Maclennan feels 
the deepest gratitude for Mr. Cooper for 
all that he has done ‘for him in such a 


comparatively short time. Not many oper- 
atic tenors before the public for many 
years possess the sense of fairness and the 
self-criticism to frankly admit their for- 
mer shortcomings, and the fact that their 
present attainments are due to the knowl- 


edge gained from a clever teacher. But 
Mr. Maclennan is a person of another 
metal, 


Mr. Cooper came to Berlin in August as 
an absolute stranger. He did not make the 
mistake of so many vocal teachers with a 
mediocre musical education to pose as a 
musical connoisseur. On the contrary, Mr. 
Cooper could not be induced to speak of 
musical compositions nor criticize rendi- 
tions. But he did assert that he understood 
the placing of a voice, and that thoroughly. 
Many were skeptical and shook their heads, 
thinking it but another professional trick 
to acquire pupils. But the last six months 
have shown what Mr. Cooper can do. He 
is already beginning to harvest the fruits 
of his labor; one singer after another ap- 
pearing before the Berlin public. 

Dr. O. P. Jacon. 





New Orleans French Opera in Wash- 
ington 


Wasuinoton, D. C., April 5.—French 
grand opera from New Orleans held the 
stage of the Belasco last week with a ré- 
pertoire that was calculated to please every 
one. It was gratifying to hear “Lakmé’ 
and “Les Huguenots”—operas that have 
not been given in ihe national capital for 
a long time. The company continues to 
command praise. The casts for the vari- 
ous operas were well chosen, and princi- 
pals and chorus called forth applause many 
times. The ballets were beautiful, and in 
most cases the scenery was in keeping with 
the other excellent features. The attend- 
ance, because of the lateness of the season, 
was disappointing. Vice-President and 
Mrs. Sherman attended on Wednesday 
evening, and the President and Mrs. Taft 
were guests on Friday evening. 





Another Arens Pupil Wins Success 


The number of pupils of F, X. Arens, 
who have recently entered the concert field 
successfully, is rapidly increasing. One of 
these is F. A. Thomas, bass-baritone, who 
made his initial bow before a great met- 
ropolitan audience at the last People’s 
Symphony concerts of the season. He 
sang the difficult recitative of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony with a beautiful, reson- 
ant, manly voice, and in exquisite taste. All 
of Mr., Thomas's critics concurred in. an 
approving verdict, some laying particular 
stress on the evenness and resonance of his 
voice, others on his fine phrasing and shad- 
ing, etc. 

Mr. Thomas is the regular soloist of the 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church and _ the 
substitute for Mr. Jarpolski at the Temple 
Emanuel, 


An American Soprano in Dresden 


_ Drespen, April 2.—The special services 
in the Scots’ Church on Easter Sunday 
marked the reopening of that edifice after 
extensive alterations. In the evening a 
large part of the service was given over 
to a musical program by Mrs. Sybil Owen 
Lewis, of Cleveland, O., soprano, and Ru- 
dolf Kratina, ’cellist. Mrs. Lewis made a 
profound impression with “Hosanna,” by 
Granier, and other songs given by request. 
The singer who has been studying with 
Dotchkiss Street, a gifted American singer 
(baritone) of the Iffert school, has a big, 
resonant, sympathetic soprano, which re- 
veals good training. During her stay in 
Dresden Mrs. Lewis has sung at several 
musicales, A. hh. 





Frank Damrosch Lectures in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 11.—Frank Damrosch lec 
tured before the Chicago Woman’s Club 
on “The True Musical Education” last Fri- 
day, and expressed his conviction that the 
best musical development in America can 
only ensue if every city has its own com- 
petent teachers anc schools, not by sending 
young people indiscr’minately to other cities 
for instruction. 

Only one music student in 10,000 needs 
extraordinary opportunities, and even such 
a one should ‘find the necessary fundamen- 
tal training in his home city, according to 
Mr. Damrosch. C. E. N. 





Herbert Witherspoon’s Concert Plans 


Herbert Witherspoon’s intention of de- 
voting the entire month of October to con- 
certizing and such other periods through- 
out the season as his operatic engagements 
permit, will meet with widespread satisfac- 
tion. The well-known basso, who has re- 
cently come under Loudon Charlton’s man- 
agement, has not been able to devote him- 
self of late to the concert field, as his work 
at the Metropolitan Opera House has kept 
him constantly engaged. During the past 
season he has sung no less than fifty per- 
formances, while he has been re-engaged 
for the season of 1910-11. 
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FAIR PATRONAGE FOR 
OPERA IN PITTSBURG 


Absence of Certain Stars Causes a 
Disappointment —American 
Cast Pleases 


Pittspurc, April 11.—The Metropolitan 
season of grand opera in Pittsburg was 
only fairly patronized. The earlier prom- 
ises that all of the Metropolitan stars 
would be here raised the fond hopes of the 
local music lovers, but some of the big 
stars did not come. The performances 
were creditable enough, but it was the 
opinion of some that the casts were not 
evenly balanced, especially in the presenta- 
tion of “Lohengrin” Thursday night, which 
was the opening offering at the Nixon 


Theater. The cast included Allen Hinck- 
ley as King Henry; Hermann Jadlowker, 
Lohengrin; Olive Fremstad, Elsa; Walter 
Soomer, Telramund; Florence Wickham, 
Ortrud; Herbert Witherspoon, Herald. 
The work of the chorus was brilliant. The 





MR. AND MRS. HUSS 
HEARD IN ANN ARBOR 


Pianist-Composer and Gifted Wife 
Give Interesting Concert—A 
Musical Wedding 


Ann Arpor, Micu., April 8—Henry 
Holden Huss and his talented wife, Hilde- 
gard Hoffmann-Huss, appeared here last 
night before a large audience, giving the 
program for the April faculty concert. 
Much interest has been manifested here in 
Mr. Huss as a pianist and composer, and, 
fortunately, he played two of his compo- 
sitions, and Mrs. Huss sang a group of his 
songs, which made the program of more 
than ordinary interest to the many musi- 


cians and students in attendance. Gertrude 
Pattison, daughter of Professor and Mrs. 
G. W. Pattison, is a pupil of Mr. Huss at 
Dobbs Ferry, and will continue her studies 
with him until going abroad this Summer 
with her parents for further study. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huss were guests at the 





voices showed splendid drilling, and tha,., Pattison, home while here. 


music, under the direction of Conductor 
Alfred Hertz, was all that could be de- 
sired, 

“Tosca” was the offering Friday night, 
Geraldine Farrar singing the leading role. 
She gave Pittsburg a new Floria and 
pleased every one. Antonio Scotti gave a 
splendid interpretation of Baron Scarpia, 
but Jadlowker, as on the previous night, 
did not appear to please either vocally or 
dramatically. Tango led his forces val- 
iantly. At the matinée performance Satur- 
day many children attended. “Hansel und 
Gretel” was the bill. Leoncavallo’s “I Pag- 
liacci” also was given. In the first opera 
Marie Mattfield and Rosina Van Dyck, to 
the great satisfaction of the audience, in- 
terpreted the childish heroes, while Flor- 
ence Wickham, although 
limited opportunities, made the most of 
them. Otto Goritz was the Father and 
Anna Meitschik the Witch, their work be- 
ing heartily received. In “I Pagliacci” 
Bella Alten as Nedda, Riccardo Martin as 
Canio and John Forsell as Tonio were well 
received. Tango conducted. The season 
closed Saturday with the presentation of 
“Tannhauser,” the principal role _ being 
taken by Jane Osborn-Hannah, who took 
the part of Elizabeth; Jane Noria, Venus; 
Carl Jorn, Tannhduser, and Clarence 
Whitehill as Wolfram. The excellent work 
of the American singers throughout the 
entire performance was most favorably 
commented upon, for it is not often that 
so many good American stars are cast in 
the presentation of opera of this charac- 
ter. The audience Saturday night was as 
large and as enthusiastic as the Friday 
night assemblage. ep GB 





Scranton Orchestra Closes Its Sixteenth 
Year 


Scranton, Pa., April 9.—Undoubtedly 
the finest concert ever given by the Scran- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in its sixteen 
years’ history was that of last Monday, 
under the baton of Louis Baker Phillips. 
There was an audience which in its size 
attested the pride which Scranton feels in 
this splendid body of eighty musicians, and 
the performance that rewarded attendance 
marked the zenith of the orchestra’s power. 
In technic, balance and tonal effects there 
was little left to be desired throughout the 
rendition of the program. Leo Schulz, 
‘cellist, was the soloist, and scored another 
triumph with a Scranton audience, playing 
with lovely tone and perfection of technic. 
His recalls were so many that one lost 
count. This concert closed the third year 
of the orchestra under the direction of Mr. 
Phillips, 





An Evening of Song and Story 


Emma W. Hodkinson, soprano, together 
with Josa Madelon Quinn, child impersona- 
tor, gave an evening of song and story 
under the auspices of the Men’s League of 
Memorial Baptist Church, Brooklyn, on 
Wednesday, March 23. Miss Hodkinson 
sang “The King of Thule” and the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” songs by Mary Tur- 
ner Salter, Florence Newell Barbour and 
Carrie Jacobs Bond, as well as several 


she had only, 


Fart Vincent Moore had a large audience 
for the recital he gave on the Columbian 
organ, complimentary to the hundreds of 
instructors in the city last week attending 
the State Schoolmasters’ Club and _ the 
Michigan Academy of Science. Mr. Moore 
is a pupil of Llewellyn Renwick, and is a 
member of the Detroit Conservatory fac- 
ulty. Vernelle Rohrer, contralto, assisted. 

Allen A. Dudley, baritone, sang in Du- 
bois’s “Seven Last Words” as given at the 
Episcopal Church in Marshall, Mich., on 
Good Friday, taking a solo part with but 
ninety minutes’ notice, studying his music 
on the train going to Marshall, where he 
was called by the absence of the man who 
had the rehearsals. Mr. Dudley is a mem- 
ber of the School of Music faculty and 
director of the Presbyterian Choir. 

The University Symphony Orchestra 
gave the last of a series of three concerts 
this week. One of the interesting numbers 
played was the “Siegfried Idyl.” The solo- 
ists were William Howland, baritone, and 
Marian Struble, a child violinist. Samuel 
P. Lockwood, director, has presented ex- 
ceptionally fine programs at these concerts. 

Elsa G. Stanley, daughter of Professor 
and Mrs. Albert A. Stanley, is very ill, 
having tubercular peritonitis, and her re- 
covery is in doubt. Miss Stanley is a val- 
ued member of the faculty of the School of 
Music, teaching French and German—work 
for which she is well prepared by a resi- 
dence of some years abroad. 

Seldom is it given to man to play the 
wedding march for his daughter and also 
give her in marriage, but Professor R. H. 
Kempf, of this city, accomplished both acts 
very gracefully. Elsa Caroline Kempf and 
Charles John Whipple, former students of 
the university, were married in St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church on April 2. A 
vested choir of fifty voices sang the pro- 
cessional, “Oh, Perfect Love,” and later 
the “Lohengrin” Bridal Chorus, after which 
Professor Kempf gave away the bride and 
was back at the organ in time for the first 
“Amen” chanted by the choir. 

The bride’s brother, Paul Kempf, is one 
of the soloists of the choir, and the musical 
sorority of Mu Phi Epsilon, of which the 
bride’s mother is a patroness, attended in 
a body. Many of the presents received 
were from operatic singers, former pupils 
of the Kempf Studio. The bride is a niece 
of Robert Widenmann, a former New York 
newspaper man, and also a niece of O. J. 
Klutz, the Canadian Government astron- 
omer. 

Professor and Mrs. Kempf are well 
known musically, the former being a grad- 
uate of Stuttgart under Dr. Faest, court 
organist, and the latter being a pupil of 
Clara Baur, of Cincinnati, and Oscar Saen- 
ger, of New York. F, M. 





Balfour’s Tour Interrupted by 
Illness 


Mme. Constance Balfour has been forced 
to cancel her tour on account of serious 
illness. Many important bookings in In- 
diana and Ohio had to be canceled. On 
April 7 she underwent an operation in St. 
Louis, and is reported as being in a favor 
able condition. Next season Mme. Bal- 
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Mme. Von Niessen-Stone’s Pupil Sings 
in New Orleans 


New Orteans, La., April 8—Anne Arm- 
strong, a talented young singer from 
Princeton, N. J., was heard last week at a 
concert held in the music room of Mr. an 
Mrs, Harry Howard. Miss Armstrong was 
assisted by Henri Howard, violinist, and 
René Salomon, accompanist. She is a pu- 
pil of Matja Von Niessen-Stone, of New 
York. Her voice is a powerful mezzo of 
unusual tone quality and of good range, 
which she uses with technical skill and 
artistic discretion. Miss Armstrong sang a 
very difficult program with delightful 
poise and a great amount of dramatic fire. 
Henri Howard played a meditation by 
Franko and a Grieg Sonata in a manner to 
win rounds of applause. Mr. Salomon’s 
accompaniments were beautifully played. 

H. 


4s 





Joseph (Mo.) Fortnightly Musical 
Club Holds Annual Election 


St. JosepH, Mo., April 8—With one of 
the best programs of the year for a finale, 
the Fortnightly Musical Club closed its sea- 
son’s work Monday afternoon, when the 
program was in charge of Mrs. E. S. Gar- 
ner. Clara Messick, harpist; Joseph Kneer, 
violinist; Arthur Bienbahr, pianist; Mrs. 
L. O. Weakley, soprano; Pearl Lowell and 
John Steinacker, pianists, and Mrs..Hbdrace 
Krake, reader, participated. At the club’s 
annual business meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. Milton 
Tootle, Jr.; first vice-president, Mrs. E. S. 
Garner; second vice-president, Mrs. J. I. 
Roberts; recording secretary, Mrs. T. G. 
Thomas; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Fred Derge; treasurer, Ella Boyd; musical 
director, Agatha Pfeiffer; librarian, Char- 
lotte Grady. M. R. H. 





Harriette Cady’s Piano Recital 


Harriette Cady, pianist, who has been 
heard in a series of three recitals at the 
Hotel Gotham, New York, will give, by 
general request, a recital at Mendelssohn 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 16, at 3 
P. M. Miss Cady has achieved much suc- 
cess at every one of her appearances this 
Winter. Her program on this occasion will 
be as follows: 


“Fantasie,” Bach; “Waldscenen,” Schumann; 
“Am Meer,” Schubert- Liszt; “Scherzo,” Mendels 
sohn; Rhapsodie No. 2, Brahms; ‘ ‘Clair de Lune,” 
Debussy ; “Poupee_ Valsante,”” Poldini; ‘“Craco- 
vienne Fantastique, Paderewski; “Zur Guitarre,” 
Moszowski; Etude de Concert, MacDowell. 


” 





E. M. Bowman Pupil in Recital 


Harry Anderton, of Paterson, N. J., a 
pupil of E. M. Bowman, will give a recital 
at the Y. M. C. A, Hall in Paterson on 
April 22. His program will include Cho- 
pin’s B Flat Minor Sonata, the G Minor 
Nocturne, a Mazurka and the Ballade in 
F; also Schumann’s “Des Abends,” Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire” and Pabst’s Para- 
phrase on Themes from “Eugen Onegin.” 
He will be assisted by William Small, vio- 
linist, who will play numbers by Bach, 
Beethoven, Vieuxtemps, Ries and Ander- 
ton. 





Hammerstein to Appeal Sylva Decision 

Oscar Hammerstein has annourfeed that 
he will appeal the decision handed down 
by the Appellate Court of New York, which 
set aside the injunction granted in his be- 
half forbidding Marguerita Sylva from 
singing under any other management than 
his own. 


FAREWELL CONCERTS 
IN THE FAR WEST 


Maud Powell and Tilly Koenen 
Appear in San Francisco—News 
of Local Musicians 


San Francisco, April 5.—Two audiences 
gathered on Sunday afternoon for the fare- 
well concerts of Maud Powell and Tilly 
Koenen. The former has appeared at a 
private concert at El] Palomar, San Mateo, 
at the residence of Charles W. Clark, and 
at the concert of the St. Francis Musical 
Art Society, during the past week. 

A larger audience than has previously 
attended Miss Koenen’s recitals were com- 
pelled to forego the pleasure of listening 


to her superb art, for she: was forced to 
leave the stage before the completion of 
her first song, unable to sing the balance of 
her program, her throat not being in con- 
dition, owing to a severe cold. 

A very creditable performance was that 
of the pupils’ recital under the auspices of 
the Music Teachers’ Association of Cali- 
fornia,” at Kohler & Chase Hall, on 
Wednesday evening. The piano, vocal and 
violin solos were all splendidly rendered, 
the large audience expressing its appreci- 
ation by hearty applause. The teachers and 
their pupils whom they presented were as 
follows: Piano—Mrs. J. E. Boke present- 
ed Norma Gildersleeve, Adolph Locher, 
Madaline Wolff, Harry W. Patrick, Mar 
guerite Hughes, F. S. Robbins, Lillie Cas- 
sel, Theodore Salmon, Neil Ginn. Vocal— 
E. N. Knight, H. Frank Bressi, Alfred 
Cogswell, Percy Hannigan, Louis H. Eat 





on, L. R. Rhodes, Mrs. Richard Rees, 
Camille Stronach, Ida Valerga, Genevieve 
Ells. Violin—Lloyd Gilpin, Elizabeth 


Davis. 

Several thousand people were present at 
the Greek Theater at Berkeley on Sunday 
afternoon to listen to the “Half Hour of 
Music,” the program being provided by 
Mrs. Marriner Campbell, of San Fran- 
cisco, to whom much credit is due for the 
pleasure which her pupils, whom she pre- 
sented, gave to the enthusiastic audience. 
A delightful Spring day served to inspire 
the singers in the open-air theater, for 
their songs wére charmingly rendered. Mrs. 
Campbell presented the following: Alda 
McBride, soprano; Elizabeth Banta, con- 
tralto; Mignonne Reed, soprano; and Mrs. 
C. H. Kirby, mezzo-soprano, and Mrs. H. D. 
Holt, contralto. Assisting were Chauncey 
Walter Campbell, basso; Beth Milliken, 
violinist, and Mrs. Gladys Downs Creigh- 
ten, accompanist. 

An interesting program was rendered at 
the studio of Herman Genss at a musicale 


a few days ago. The following partici- 
pated: Helen Hall, Hazel Harris, Laura 
Baker, Roy Stewart, Elsie Howell, Grace 
Brown, Mildred Turner, Hazel and Myrtle 


Wood, Charles Bullotti, Charlot Hopper- 
stead and Seta Stewart. 

The interpretative studies of the modern 
operas which Margaret Kemble has been 
giving at the St. Francis Hotel have met 
with much favor among the music lovers 
of San Francisco. The fourth lecture of 
the series, “The Pipe of Desire,” of Fred S. 
Converse, took place on Monday after; 
noon, assisted by Laura Andersen in illus- 


trative piano playing, whose interpretation 
of the music was ‘artistically given. Miss 
Kemble spoke in an unaffected manner, 
and proved to her attentive audience that 
she had a splendid insight into her subject. 





SANCHEZ AS A TEACHER 





Noted Tenor Achieves Gratifying Re- 
sults in New York 


Carlo N. Sanchez, whose pupil, Alice 
Ralph, has scored emphatic successes, is a 
teacher whose merits have long been recog- 
nized. For years he was a tenor of re- 





CARLO N. SANCHEZ 


nown, having sung extensively in Europe 
and America in renowned operatic com- 
panies. His training was received at the 
hands of Danze, a pupil of Duprez and 
Lamperti, and later he studied under Lam- 
perti himself. Tamberlick was enthusias- 
tic over Sanchez’s voice and prophesied 
that he would become one of the foremost 
lyric tenors of the world. During the 
past twenty years he has devoted himself 
exclusively to teaching and some remark- 
able voices have been developed in his 
studios. One of his most promising pupils 
is a tenor, La Femina, of whom much may 
be expected in the future. 





American Pianist in Paris Musicale 

Paris, April 9.—A musicale given by 
Ambassador and Mrs. Robert Bacon fur- 
nished the most notable entertainment of 
the week here. Mrs. Bacon introduced an 
American pianist of great talent in Bella 
Edward, who, with Eva Mudocci, violinist 
and pupil of Joachim, played duets by 
Grieg, Paganini and Bach with brilliant 
success. 





Hector Dufranne, who goes over to the 
Metropolitan from the Manhattan next sea- 
son, is to learn Amonasro, in “Aida,” and 
other Italian réles this Summer, so that he 
will not confine himself to French operas 
next year. 


FLONZALEYS SCORE 
IN OMAHA CONCERT 


Keen Appreciation for Work of 
the Famous Quartet—Local 
Musical Activity 


Omauna, April 9.—The Flonzaley Quar- 
tet made its first appearance in Omaha on 
April 7 under the management of Evelyn 
Hopper. <A large audience gathered to 
hear the famous organization, and proved 
most appreciative of this chaste type of 
music. Indeed, the applause at the close 
of the program amounted to nothing short 
of an ovation, which was appeased only by 
the repetition of the last number. The 
program consisted of an Adagio by Smet- 
ana, a Scherzo by Reger, quartet in B flat 
by Beethoven and quartet in D minor by 
Haydn. 

The effect produced through the quar- 
tet’s incomparable interpretation was al- 
most analagous to a rich but strenuous 
life followed by a tranquil paradise. One 
can only say of the Flonzaley Quartet 
that its art is, in tone quality, ensemble 
and interpretation, the perfection of string 
quartet music. 

Local musical events during the _ past 
week have not been numerous. The Tues- 
day Morning Musical Club concluded its 
season’s work with the meeting of April 
5, when officers were elected for the 
coming year and a delightful program 
was given. Mrs. Myron L. Learned was 
re-elected to the presidency, while the other 
officers elected were: Vice president, Mrs. 





Charles M. Wilhelm; secretary, Miss 
Corinne Paulson; treasurer, Mrs. Charles 
T. Kountze, and directors, Mrs. Edward 


A. Cudahy, Evelyn Hopper and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Katz. 

The program opened with a group of 
violin numbers played by George Barker 
with artistic feeling and breadth of style. 
Three children’s songs were charmingly 
sung by Mrs. Myron L. Learned and a 
group of contrasting songs by Laura 
Goetz, whose flexible voice was heard to 
great advantage, especially in Henschell’s 
“Spring.” The pianist of the day was 
Cecil Berryman, a promising young pupil 
of August M. Borglum, who appeared 
twice on the program, rendering a number 
of difficult compositions in a most satis- 
factory manner. The club will continue 
its policy of adding, each season, several 
artists’ recitals to its purely local work, 

The Musical Department of the Omaha 
Woman’s Club met on Thursday afternoon 
and enjoyed an interesting and instructive 
program prepared by Sigmund Landsberg, 
in the execution of which he was assisted 
by his pupils, Agnes Kritenbrinck, Beulah 
Davis, Jessie Baily and Grace Siavaugh, 
and by Leon Weltman, ’cellist. 

On Friday evening Henry Cox presented 
his pupil, Esther Duley, violinist, in recital, 


assisted by Marian Emerson, soprano. 
This young violinist plays with decided 
mastery of her instrument, achieving a 


tone of lovely quality and considerable in- 
terpretative _ style. Marian Emerson 
possesses a voice of wide range and purity 
and sings with good taste. E. W. 
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TO INCREASE PHILADELPHIA CONCERTS 





Most Interesting and Complete Season in Its History Planned for Pohlig 
Orchestra Next Year—Kneisel Quartet’s Fourth Concert—Operatic 
Finale by Amateurs—A Memorial Service to Dr. Wood 


PuicapetpHia, April 11.—There is but 
one operatic event of this season still to 
be given, the “Bohemian Girl,” by the Phil- 
adelphia Operatic Society, a local amateur 
organization, at the Academy of Music, 
April 28. It promises to be a success if 
the rehearsals are to be taken as a criterion. 

The cast comprises: Arline, May Ebrey 
Hotz; Queen, Mrs. Russell King Miller ; 
Thaddeus, Joseph S. McGlynn; Devilshoof, 
Henry Hotz; Count Arnheim, Frederick J. 
Balmond; Florestein, H. S. McWhorter. 
The ballet, which is being trained by C. 
Elwood Carpenter, will appear in several 
numbers, more elaborate, it is promised, 
than in any of the society’s former pro- 
ductions, and there will be the usual large 
chorus. The performance is under the 
musical direction of S. Behrens. 

At its fourth concert of the season this 
evening at Witherspoon Hall, the Kneisel 
Quartet had a representative gathering of 
patrons, who enjoyed select chamber music 
by an organization that never fails to charm 
by its artistic interpretations. The program 
included Franck’s Quintet in F Munor, 
for piano, two violins, viola and ‘cello. 
D. Henry Ezerman was at the piano, his 
sympathetic playing giving the members ot 
the Quartet valuable assistance. 

Clarence K. Bawden, the Philadelphia 
pianist and composer, was the soloist last 
evening at the Festival Concert given in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He played his own bal- 
lade for piano and orchestra. ihe work 
was heard here this season at a concert by 
the Manuscript Society, and made so favor- 
able an impression on Louis Koemmenich, 
the director of the Brooklyn Sangerbund, 
that he engaged Mr. Bawden to play it with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra at 
last night’s performance. ' 

Few things have interested the musical 
world so much as the announcement that 
in order to inaugurate properly the new 
decade of the Philadelphia Orchestra, which 
begins during the season of 1910-1911, the 
concerts will be increased from twenty-two 
Friday afternoon and twenty-two Satur- 
day evening performances to twenty-five 
concerts for each of the end-of-the-week 
series. This extended series, in connection 
with other concerts which the orchestra 
will give in Philadelphia should make the 
orchestral season next year the most in- 
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teresting and most complete of its history. 

Mr. Pohlig is now abroad, looking after 
the musical features for next season, since 
it is realized that the number of concerts 
proposed gives an unusual opportunity for 
a wide range of orchestral interpretation. 
Works with choral features are on the 
schedule, and, in addition to the regular 
season, a performance with the great Shef- 
field Choir, which is making a world tour, 
is being considered. Moreover, among the 
attractive soloists who have been engaged, 
Amato, the great Metropolitan baritone; 
Francis Macmillen, the American violinist ; 
Joseph Malkin, the ’cellist; Harold Ran- 
dolph and Ernest Hutcheson, the Mozart 
specialists ; Joseph Hofmann, pianist ; Schu- 
mann-Heink, contralto; Mme. Mazarin, the 
great dramatic soprano, Thaddeus Rich, 
concertmaster of the orchestra; Herman 
Sandby, the first ’cellist, and others, whose 
engagements will be announced later in the 
Spring, as soon’as negotiations are com- 
pleted. 

The orchestra plans to let nothing inter- 
fere with its endeavor to make these Phil- 
adelphia concerts the greatest series of 
concerts ever given anywhere, and special 
attention will be concentrated on programs 
of an unusually striking and comprehensive 
character. It is interesting to note that 
one of the most appreciative letters re- 
ceived by the Orchestra Association in the 
matter of resubscriptions for the coming 
season came from a committee represent- 
ing the president and faculty of the Central 
High School of Philadelphia. In express- 
ing sincere regard for the work of the 
orchestra for the season of 1909-1910, the 
letter says: “We trust that the high ar- 
tistic standards that have been maintained 
by Mr. Pohlig and the admirable body of 
players under his direction may not only 
continue to be a source of civic pride, but 
may also meet with the adequate recogni- 
tion which they so richly merit.” It is 
signed by John Louis Haney, chairman, and 
B. W. Mitchell, and Joseph C. Fox, com- 
mittee. Other letters of this nature have 
been received, the most unique being from 
a little girl of eleven, who wrote to ex- 
press her opinion about the programs and 
how much enjoyment she got out of them. 

An impressive memorial musical service 
in honor of the late Dr. David D. Wood 
was given at the First Baptist Church Sun- 
day, April 3, under direction of Frederick 
Maxison. Several of Dr. Wood’s composi- 
tions were included in the program. They 
were his quartet “Asleep in Jesus,” the 
anthem “Benedicto Anima” and the con- 
tralto solo “In the Secret of His Presence,” 
sung at the request of Mrs. Wood. 

The first performance in Philadelphia of 
Horatio Parker’s oratorio, “Hora Novis- 
sima,” will be given by the People’s Choral 
Union on April 21, in the Baptist Temple. 
The People’s Union has been working in- 
dustriously under its conductor, Selden 
Miller, in preparation for this concert. Dr. 
Parker, who is the conductor of the Or- 
pheus Club of Philadelphia, attended the 
rehearsal of a week ago, and gave a charm- 
ing account to the members of the first 
performance in England of the oratorio, at 
which time the composer received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music from 
Cambridge University. As the orchestral 
part of the composition requires a large 
modern orchestra, the board of governors 
of the People’s Choral Union has engaged 
fifty of the Philadelphia Orchestra musi- 
cians for the work. The quartet which 
will sing the solo parts is composed of 
Marie Zimmermann, soprano; Susanna 
Dorcum, contralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, 
and Horatio Connell, basso. a i 





M. Louise Mundell’s Pupils Give Inter- 
esting Recital 


_A large and musically cultivated au- 
dience was present at the studio of M. 
Louise Mundell, No. 276 McDonough 
street, Brooklyn, to listen to a recent song 
recital by her pupils. The performance 
proved the excellence and thoroughness of 
Miss Mundell’s methods. All the young 
singers aroused enthusiasm, particularly 
the Misses A. C. Lampman, Harriet B. 
Hutchinson, Anna Beyer and Ethel Bates. 
The public has learned always to expect 
something interesting at these recitals and 


on this evening it was not disappointed. 
Wilhelmina Miller was the assisting ar- 
tist and her playing of the accompaniments 
and of solo numbers proved her to be a 
musician of temperament and intelligence. 
Miss Mundell is planning a Spring concert 
to be held at the Pouch Gallery, the latter 
part of May. This will be a subscription 
concert, and the Glee Club, of which Miss 
Mundell is director, will sing. 





BUSONI IN WASHINGTON 





Pianist Arouses Deep Interest at Na- 
tional Capital Recital 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 11.—Under 
the local management of Mrs, Wilson- 
Greene, Ferruccio Busoni, the eminent 
pianist, appeared in a recital on Friday at 
the Columbia Theater. Certainly Busoni 
is a great pianist, combining force, grace, 
temperament and dexterity. His technic is 
remarkable. The audience was at all times 
enthusiastic, compelling the artist to give 
several encores. 

On Tuesday S. M. Fabian presented his 
pupil, William A. Engel, Jr., in a piano re- 
cital at the Columbia Theater, before a 
large and enthusiastic audience. Mr. Engel 
has decided ability, and by close adherence 
to his instrument may become a pianist of 
note at some future day. The orchestral 
parts of the Konzertstiick were played by 
Mr. Fabian on a second piano. Mr. Engel 
was assisted in his recital by Faye Bum- 
phrey, contralto, who sang several selec- 
tions with ease and grace. W. H. 





Gives Program of Classic Dances in 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Dora B. Brown, of the faculty of the 
Master Music Studios, Broadway and 108th 
street, New York, appeared in Williams- 
port, Pa., in an exhibition of classic danc- 
ing, with orchestral accompaniment, M. 
Dublescheele, director of the school, at the 
piano. 

The program was varied in content and 
exacting in its demands on Miss Brown, 
who, however, duplicated the sensation cre- 
ated by her appearances in New York. 
Miss Brown makes no appeal to sensation- 
alism in her work, and rightly emphasizes 
the “classic” in her dancing. She will 
again conduct classes at the Master Music 
Studios, which will remain open during the 
Summer. 





“Freyja” a New Opera for Hammerstein 


Victor Herbert’ is engaged at present 
writing the music for a grand opera en- 
titled “Freyja,” the libretto of which has 
been prepared by Peter Gibson. Charles 
FE. Burden, of Steinway Hall, New York, 
is the publisher of the libretto, and Oscar 
Hammerstein has promised to produce the 
opera when it is completed. “Freyja,” 
meaning “The Daughter of the Gods,” is 
in three acts, and is based upon a legend 
of Scandinavian mythology. The charac- 
ters are King Heimdal; Zemiff, a giant; 
Alchemist, physician to Zemiff; Prince of 
the Furthermost North; Freyja, foster 
daughter of King Heimdal; Nanna, and 





Anael. The opera will be sung in Ger- 
man, J 
Mme. Langendorff’s Success at _ the 


Lindsborg Festival 


Mme. Frieda Langendorff, who is just 
completing an extraordinarily successful 
concert season, recently appeared at the 
Lindsborg, Kas., festival, where she sang 
seven times to audiences of 2,500 and 3,000 
people. Mme. Langendorff sang in the 
“Messiah” three times, the Bach “Christ- 
mas” oratorio once, and in recital three 
times. The festival was the largest and 
most successful of any in the fifty-six years 
of these concerts. 

Mme. Langendorff will, in the next few 
weeks, appear with the Rubinstein Club, 
New York, in Pittsburg, Philadelphia, in 
the South, Pennsylvania, Kansas and at 
the Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., festivals. 





Amy Ray in Hotel Astor Concert 


Amy Ray, the admirable young American 
contralto, was heard at the tenth annual 
entertainment and reception of the In-Er- 
Seal Association, at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on April 8 She sang “Mon Coeur 
s’ouvre a ta Voix,” from “Samson and 
Delilah”; Hastings’s “My Love Is Like a 
Red, Red Rose,” and “The Gypsy’s La- 
ment,” by Marks. One seldom hears a 
voice of such luscious timbre, opulence and 





wealth of color as Miss Ray’s; and it is 
not often that songs are delivered with 
such intelligence and insight into their emo- 
tional possibilities. Miss Ray’s vocal tech- 
nic is above criticism, and her enunciation 
is exemplary. She was rousinely received. 





BEEBE-DETHIER RECITALS 





Three to be Given in New York and in 
Boston Next Season 


Carolyn Beebe and Edouard Dethier, 
who recently ve a highly successful 
piano and violin sonata recital in New 
York, have decided to give a series of three 
New York recitals next season in Men- 
delssohn Hall. The dates selected are 
Tuesday evenings, November 8, January 3 
and February 28. Three recitals will also 
be given in Boston, while other appear- 
ances will be made in the principal cities 
of the East. 

Miss Beebe and Mr. Dethier has worked 
up a vogue in New York as a result of 
frequent appearances at the Plaza and in 
private residences. So encouraged have 
they been in their efforts, that they deter- 
mined to extend their field, and with this 
end in view placed themselves under the 
managerial direction of Loudon Charlton, 
who will book them individually and as a 
joint attraction. 





Dr. Lawson’s Pupils in Choir Positions 


Clarence Seward has been the solo bass 
in the quartet at South Church, Brooklyn, 
during the absence of Francis Rogers. His 
work was much appreciated on Easter and 
was recently repeated. Mr. Seward is a 
pupil of Frank Lawson. Thomas Byrne, 
another of Dr. Lawson’s pupils, has been 
offered the position of tenor soloist at the 
Congregational Church, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Gertrude Knowles will be the soprano 
soloist at the Mount Morris Baptist Church 
for the coming year, and Fred Huntley has 
been re-engaged for the fourth time at the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Summit, N. J. 
Both of these artists are pupils of Dr. 
Lawson, 





Eva Emmet Wycoff in Auburn Concert 


Eva Emmet Wycoff, the well-known so- 
prano, sang at Osborn Hall, Auburn, N. Y., 
on the evenings of April 4 and 5. Her 
numbers included Stern’s “Waltz Song” and 
numbers by Rogers, Lehman and Grant- 
Schaeffer. Miss Wycoff delighted her 
hearers by the freshness and charm of her 
voice and by the surprising agility wth 
which she delivered the most difficult colo- 
ratura phrases. She was recalled several 
times after each song and forced to give 
several extras, 





Frank Beard gives a recital in Glasgow, 
Ky., April 12, and sings in “The Creation” 
in Louisville, Ky., on the 13th, 
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Henriette Bach’s Début 


Henriette Bach, a young violinist, who 
took the silver medal last year at the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, being the first pupil to 
receive a diploma in the artists’ course in 
that institution, will give her first public 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall on the evening 
of April 20. She will be assisted by Sidney 
Biden, baritone. 














Mrs. Milward Adams 


Cuicaco, April 11.—Many in the musical 
world will grieve over the untimely death 
of Mrs. Wilward Adams, who passed away 
at her home in the Auditorium, this city, 


last Tuesday night. Mrs. Adams was 
known to the world of music and art not 
only in Chicago, where she exerted a tre- 
mendous influence, but in the centers of art 
abroad, where she made annual trips* and 
conferred with the leaders in artistic lines 
from Paris to St. Petersburg. A year 
ago she gave up her studio in the Fine 
Arts Building, and has devoted the major 
portion of her time since to resting, but 
latterly has traveled considerably. Few 
women of this decade have exercised a 
greater influence upon the mental develop- 
ment of young women than Mrs. Adams, 
whose lectures and studies in art, as ap- 
plied to the living and the bringing out 
the better part of young women’s nature. 
She was an intimate friend of all the 
great leaders of music and drama. 





Howard Cadmus 


Howard Cadmus, organist and choir- 
master of Brooklyn, and a_ well-known 
composer of sacred music, died suddenly, 
April 7, at his home, No. 558 Quincy 
street, Brooklyn. He was born in New- 
ark, N. J., in 1847, and at the age of 
sixteen become the organist of the Bed- 
ford Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn. 
For twenty years he was the organist at 
the Sumner Avenue Methodist Episcopal 
Church, that borough, and for the last 
six years was with the Bushwick Avenue 
Congregational Church. 





Carl Hoffmann 


Dr. Carl Hoffmann, musical director of 
the Concordia Singing Society, of Glovers- 
ville, N. Y., and director of German sing- 
ing societies in Amsterdam and Albany, 
died April 7, at the age of forty-one years. 
Dr. Hoffmann was formerly leader of a 
Trenton, N. J., band and the Buffalo Sym- 
hony Orchestra, and a conductor of operas 
in New York for nine years. 





Mrs. Emily Simpson 

Mrs. Emily Simpson, mother of Cheridah 
Simpson, the prima donna, died at her 
home, No. 205 West Eighty-seventh street, 
New York, April 9. She was born in Lon- 
don in 1846. She was an accomplished 
pianist, and for twenty years conducted a 
music studio in Milwaukee. She came to 
New York with her daughter in 1801. 





Fritz Tenhompel 


Fritz Tenhompel, for many years finan- 
cial secretary of the Beethoven Manner- 
chor, died April 4 in the German Hospital, 
New York, of a complication of diseases. 
He was born in Germany in 1844 and came 
to New York in 186s. 


William Candidus 


William Candidus, a tenor once well 
known on the grand opera stage, died last 
week at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany, 
where he had spent the last twenty-five 
years. He was born in Philadelphia in 
June, 1840, of German parents. 


Mrs. Avonia B. Litchfield 


Boston, April 9.—Mrs. Avonia Bonney 
Litchfield, a singing teacher and at one time 
an opera singer and actress, died here to- 
day. 











Carl Schachner 
Carl Schachner, a noted vocal teacher 
of Philadelphia, died on April 4. He was 
Allen Hinckley’s first instructor. 





AMERICANS STILL 
ACTIVE IN LONDON 


Prominent Among Concert Givers 


of Late Season—A Tale of 
Intrigue 

Lonpon, April 2.—Richard Buhlig, the 
American pianist, is playing at Brighton 
to-day, using Liszt’s A Major Concerto to 
display his powers. Friday, April 15, is 
the date set for his first recital at Steinway 
Hall. 

Ella Russell, another American, who fol- 
lowed Ben Davies and Mme. Albani in 
going on the vaudeville stage, finishes her 
successful Coliseum engagement to-day. 


Mrs. Reman, the American singer, who has 
made such an impression here, will give a 
recital April 19, and for next tuesday Er- 
nest Schelling has an interesting program 
at Queen’s Hall. 

Betty Booker made such a success at Co- 
vent Garden recently that Mr. Beecham 
has engaged her for his May and Autumn 
seasons. 

Mark Hambourg will play Busoni’s 
“Concerto” this Spring, with the composer 
conducting. Later in the concert both pian- 
ists will join in Liszt’s double pianoforte 
“Concerto.” It is certainly new to see two 
pianists of such fame appearing at the 
same concert. 

Mr. Richard Strauss will be with us 
again next Saturday, when he conducts his 
“Don Juan” and “Tod und Verklarung” at 
the Queen’s Hall. 

H. T. Finck is being quoted much in re- 
cent articles in the Telegraph on “Success 
in Music.” The New York critic receives 
some splendid compliments on his book 
dealing with the same subject. 

Interest is still keen in the matter of the 
alleged intrigue during the Beecham ré- 
gime at Covent Garden, which involved 
Ethel Smythe, the English composer. Miss 
Smythe wished her opera, “Wreckers,” to 
have another performance, and accord- 
ingly, it is related, had telegrams sent to 
well-known artists, including Edyth 
Walker, members of the cast of “Elektra,” 
intimating that the Strauss music-drama 
had been taken off the bill for a certain 
evening. When the night arrived an au- 
dience expecting “Elektra” waited a long 
time in vain. Then the composer of 
“Wreckers” announced that her opera 
could be given instead, as the necessary ar- 
tists happened to be on the spot. Word 
was sent to the Savoy Hotel, however, 
and Miss Walker’s arrival in a “taxi” 
saved the day for “Elektra.” 

Emerson WHITHORNE. 








*CELLIST DUBINSKY’S SUCCESS 


Well-Known Soloist Appears in a Num- 
ber of Programs 


There are few ’cellists fortunate enough 
to encounter a success similar to that which 
has greeted Vladimir Dubinsky at the re- 
cent concerts in which he has appeared. 
He was heard at the Newhaus Chamber 
Musicale, in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on April 2, playing Cui’s “Canta- 
bile,” Casella’s “Chanson Napolitaine,” and, 
in conjunction with the Tollefsens, God- 
ard’s F Major Trio. His playing was noth- 
ing short of superb, and he was applauded 
to the echo by the large audience present. 
On March 28 he played at the closing en- 
tertainment of the First Presbyterian 
Church Guild, in Bloomfield, N. J., with 
the Tollefsens, and, as usual, his work 
stood out prominently in the ensemble, 
though he is a chamber musician of un- 
excelled qualities who never seeks to dis- 
tinguish himself at the expense of his col- 
leagues. 

On April 5 he was heard in Newark, 
N. J., with the McIntyre Trio, and again 
delighted his hearers. Mr. Dubinsky also 
played an important engagement in New- 
ark, N. J., on April 12, and he will be 
heard in New York City on April 16, and 
in Orange, N. J., on April 20. 








Kitty Cheatham in Charity Recital 


For the benefit of the Federation for 
Child Study, Kitty Cheatham appeared at 
an entertainment in Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, April 9, and, as usual, gave 
delight to a large audience. Some of her 


songs and recitations were Woodman’s 
“Violets,” Hein’s “Doan’t Be What You 
Ain't,” Miss Trowbridge’s “Bogey Man,” 
Oscar Wilde’s “Selfish Giant” and Car- 
penter’s “Practising.” She closed with 
“The Owl and the Pussy Cat.” A novelty 
was Belloc’s “Matilda,” set to music by 
Lisa Lehmann. Flora MacDonald assisted 
at the piano. 


VAN EWEYK IN BERLIN 








Noted American Baritone Signally Hon. 
ored by Royalty 


Bertin, GerMANY, March 29.—Arthur 
van Eweyk, the famous Dutch-American 
bass-baritone, was one of the soloists of the 
Bach “St. Matthew Passion” given in the 
Ling Academy on Good Friday, under the 
conducting of Georg Schumann. 

The critics pronounced this production 
the finest performance of the work in Ber- 
lin since many years. The occasion was 
honored by the presence of the Empress 
with the Princess Victoria Louise and the 
Royal Princes. Prince Frederick William 
of Prussia, also, the great patron and con- 
noisseur of music, had not failed to at- 
tend. Prince Frederick William, who is a 
great lover of Bach, has personally in- 
scribed a photograph of himself for Mr. 
Van Eweyk. Van Eweyk, who was also a 
soloist in the “St. John’s Passion”. given 
on Tuesday, March 22, has just returned 
from an extensive tour through Germany, 
having sung with the greatest success in 
Stettin, Breslau, Crefeld, Miinster, Flens- 
burg, K6ningsberg, Saarbriicken, Ulm, 
Augsburg, Gottingen, Greifswald, Luxem- 
burg, Bonn and Barmen, besides in ten 
concerts in Berlin, during the present sea- 
son. 


OSCAR J. DEIS IN RECITAL 








Chicago Pianist Appears After Long Ab- 
sence in Europe 


Cuicaco, April 11.—Oscar J. Deis, a Chi- 
cagoan who but recently returned from a 
protracted residence abroad, presented an 
ambitious and exacting program of piano 
compositions Sunday afternoon, in Music 
Hall. His program opened with Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, op. 81, known as “The Fare- 
well,” a difficult and seldom heard com- 
position. This was followed by the Liszt 
transcription of Schubert’s “Love’s Mes- 
sage,” the impromptu, op. 90, No. 4, and 
the Chopin-Liszt “Polish Song.” Lesser 
compositions formed other groups of the 
program, varying from Gluck-Sgambati, 
Grieg and MacDowell. The program had a 
brilliant finale in the Schulz-Evler ara- 
besques on “The Blue Danube.” 

Evidently Mr. Deis has studied long and 
carefully; acquired great technic, finesse, 
and has remarkable finger dexterity. He 
appears to be limited with a certain reson- 
ance regarding tonal largeness that does 
not make his climaxes as effective as they 
might be. Evidently he has a very poetic 
and musical gift that should have more 
strength in the matter of emphasis and 
contrast. Mr. Deis proved himself a very 
promising and clever pianist, and his fur- 
ther appearance will be awaited with in- 
terest. G mm 


Christine Miller in New York City 


On April 14, Christine Miller gives a 
recital in the Astor Gallery of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria before the exclusive Harlem 
Philharmonic Club, and on the 18th and 
19th she appears as soloist with the New 
York Mendelssohn Glee Club, in Mendels- 
sohn Hall. Miss Miller is now in the West 
on another recital tour, and will appeat 
in concert in Greensburg before going 
Fast. 


Chicago Madrigal Club Again Offers 
Prize for Composers 


Cuicaco, April 11.—The Chicago Madri- 
gal Club is now offering its annual compe- 
tition for the W. W. Kimball Co. prize of 
one hundred dollars. The poem, “The Day 
Is Done,” by Longfellow, will be sent on 
application to D. A. Clippinger, No. 410 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, III. C. E. N. 


Chicago Testimonnal for Mr. Von Schiller 


Cuicaco, April 11.—The testimonial ten- 
dered Hans Von Schiller, the ailing pian- 
ist, by his associates in the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, in the Ziegfeld 
Theater last Tuesday, yielded a handsome 
sum, in four figures. Mr. Von Schiller will 
sail for his old home in Germany next 
week, in hope of restoring his shattered 
health. C. E. N. 











TILLY KOENEN WITH 
SEATTLE ORCHESTRA 


An Interesting Concert in Which 
Ertel’s “‘ Midnight Review ”’ 
Was a Novelty 


Seattie, April 4.—A noteworthy offering 
of the Seattle Symphony Orchestra at the 
sixth symphony concert, Thursday evening, 
was Ertel’s Symphonic Poem, “The Mid- 
night Review.” An important novelty such 
as this lent particular interest to a concert 
that was full of enjoyable features. This 


performance of Ertel’s work was the sec- 
ond or third in America. The composition 
is based on the poem of the same title, that 
tells of Napoleon’s ghostly army passing 
in review before him at midnight. Modern 
in its harsh dissonances and difficulties, the 
work is interesting and effective in de- 
scriptive power. The orchestra, under the 
skilful leadership of Conductor Hadley, 
proved again its ability to cope success- 
fully with the task set before it, and the 
work was given a splendid interpretation. 

The soloist of the evening was the Dutch 
contralto, Tilly Koenen, who was heard 
in three numbers with the orchestra. These 
were Beethoven’s aria “Ah _ Perfido,” 
Strauss’s “Hymnus” and Fiedler’s “Tam- 
bourine Player.” Miss Koenen established 
herself in the favor of the audience, espe- 
cially in the Strauss and Fiedler songs, by 
reason of most admirable singing. Men- 
tion should be made of the sympathetic 
and splendid accompaniments of the or- 
chestra. Miss Koenen was recalled many 
times at the conclusion of her numbers, 
but refused to sing again. The overture, 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Tschaikowsky, and 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony completed 
a program that was decidedly interesting, 
important and worth while hearing. 
_ The playing of the orchestra has steadily 
improved since Mr. Hadley took charge, 
and the patronage and interest of the public 
has likewise increased, though not yet what 
it should be. The series of popular con- 
certs has been very successful. 

F, F. B. 


EARL GREY’S COMPETITION 











Toronto Event, Musically Considered, 
a Succession of Triumphs 


Toronto, April 12.—As far as _ local 
events are concerned, the musical season 
has practically closed. It has been an 
especially strenuous season, a large num- 
ber of performances having been given, 
and all on a higher plane than heretofore. 

The principal musical function of the 
week has been the Earl Grey musical and 
dramatic competition. The object of these 
competitions is to encourage interest in 
music and drama throughout Canada. In 
addition to Earl Grey's trophy, special 
prizes are offered by the local committee 
to amateurs under twenty-three years of 
age in the following classes: Individual 
male voice, individual female voice, piano- 
forte solo, violin solo. The competitions 
started on Monday at the Royal Alexandra 
Theater, and concluded last Saturday eve- 
ning. Like most amateur efforts, the per- 
formances were particularly unequal. The 
dramatic portion of the entertainments has 
not been a marked success, but the musical 
section has been a succession of gratifying 
triumphs for all concerned. Both the sing- 
ing and the music have been notably good. 
The audiences have been fashionable, but 
not large, and it is satisfactory to know 
that financial results were not considered. 

H. H. W. 





Flora Wilson to Honor Countess Leary 

Wasuincton, D. C., April 8.—Flora 
Wilson, the soprano, daughter of Secre- 
tary Wilson, has announced a dinner and 
musicale to be given in the New Willard 
in honor of the Countess Leary, of New 
York. She will sing the “Shadow Song,” 
from “Dinorah,” “Mad Scene” from 
“Lucia,” and “Ah, fors é lui” from “Tra- 
viata.” 





Philadelphia Artists in Recital 
PHILapeLpHIA, Pa., April 11.—Howard 
F. Rattay, violinist, and John S. Thomp- 
son, pianist, will be heard in joint violin 
and piano recital on Wednesday evening, 
April 13, at Witherspoon Hall. 
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Mme. Lena Doria Devine has announced 
the removal of her music studio from No. 
136 Fifth avenue to No. 1425 Broadway, in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York. 

* * * 

The Tabernacle Choir of Salt Lake City 
is contemplating a trip to Wales next year 
to compete and take part in the exercises 
of the national Eisteddfod to be held at 
Carmarthen in Igri. 

* * * 

Miss Marie Stoddart, soprano; Pearl 
Benedict, contralto, and Alexander Rihm, 
piano, gave a recital before the Garden 
City branch of the Brooklyn Institute on 
Saturday evening. | 

* * 

A recital of Mee numbers was given 
at the Fort Street Presbyterian Church, 
Detroit, recently by N. J. Corey, organist, 
assisted by the Misses Scheiffer and Sadie 
Wadley, sopranos, and John L. Dickinson, 
baritone. 

* x * 

An entertaining program of piano, vio- 
lin and vocal solos was given, April 6, by 
pupils of the Conservatory of Musical Art, 
Brooklyn, Arthur Claassen and Leopold 
Winkler, directors. 

* * * 

Lillian Funk, soprano, was a recent re- 
citalist at the Hotel Astor, New York, 
where she sang songs by Giordani, Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Brahms, Wagner, § Hil- 
dach, Hahn, Delibes, Henschel and Arditi, 
and the cycle of seven songs, “Schén 
Gretlein,” by Alexander von Fielitz. 

* * * 

The oratorio, “The Seven Last Words 
of Our Saviour on the Cross,” was sung 
recently at the First Congregational 
Church of Detroit, under the direction of 
J. Truman Wolcott, organist and choir 


director. A highly impressive performance 
was given. 
* * * 
“Alice in Wonderland, Continued,” an 


operetta written by Rebecca Lane Hooper, 
the music by Mabel Daniels, will be sung 
at the New Theater, New York, on the 
afternoon of April 28, at a performance to 
aid in establishing schools for the children 
of Southern mountaineers. 

* * * 


Julian Edwards’s oratorio “Lazarus” 
was performed under the leadership of 
H. W. B. Barnes, at the Jackson Hill Bap- 
tist Church, Atlanta, Ga. on March 27. 
The soloists were Nance B. Martin, Cyn- 
thia Neal, Frank Cundell and Edward 


Blainey. 
es 


Mme. Charles Cahier, the Indianapolis 
singer of the Vienna Court Opera, has been 
invited to participate in the Schumann Fes- 
tival at Munich from May 21 to May 23 
as soloist in the performance of “Manfred,” 
and also to assist in the rendering of 
Schumann’s songs. 

*x* * 

Voice pupils of Harry Waithe Manville, 
director of the Pennsylvania College of 
Music, Meadville, Pa., gave a ballad recital 
recently in Erie, in which they were as- 
sisted by piano pupils of Mrs. Adelaide 
Wilson Cutler and Carolyn Furgeson and 
violin pupils of Sol Marcosson. 

* * * 


Mrs. Grace S. Hydetrine gave an eve- 
ning of original poems, children’s verses 
and monologues in the Waldorf apart- 
ments, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, April 
9, assisted by Mrs, Harold Weaver, so- 
prano, who sang songs by Harriet Ware; 
Nicola Thomas, violinist, and Charles M. 
Relyea, baritone. 

* * * 

In a concert recently given in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the Motet Choir of that city, 
under the direction of Otto Torney Simon, 
Elgar’s “Serenade” and Massenet’s “At 





Evening” enjoyed perhaps the most praise. 
The organization was assisted by William 
E. Greene, violinist; Ernest Lent, ’cellist, 
and Mrs, Otto Torney Simon, pianist. The 
membership of the choir is about seventy- 
five. 

i 

Charles S. Wengerd, director of the 

Ohio Northern College of Music, Ada, O., 
has received a letter from Theodor Bohl- 
mann, the eminent pianist, in which the 
latter congratulates Mr. Wengerd “upon 
the splendid equipment of your College of 
Music and the splendid advantages which 
it offers to students.” Mr. Bohlmann vis- 
ited the school in connection with his re- 
cent recital in Ada. 

* x * 


The Brooklyn Institute, which for fif- 
teen seasons past has had sight-singing and 
choral classes, now puts forth a tentative 
proposition for instruction in orchestral 
playing. It is proposed to form a string 
orchestra for yovng women and a full or- 
chestra for young men, each to rehearse 
one evening a week, and to give a concert 
at the close of the season. Arnold Volpe 
has been recommended for instructor’ and 
conductor. 

* * * 

The third of a series of organ recitals 
by Carl Shackleton, of Louisville, devoted 
exclusively to the compositions of one 
composer, was given at the Warren Memo- 
rial Presbyterian Church, that city, April 
3. The composer of the evening was Alex- 
ander Guilmant. Mr. Shackleton played 
several of the choice compositions of this 
composer, including the celebrated march 
from the symphony-cantata, “Arlane,” and 
movements from his sonatas. 

* * * 


Thelma Gilmore, formerly soprano in 
Trinity Church, New York, has been in 
Atlanta several weeks training the choruses 
for “Jappyland,” an elaborate musical en- 
tertainment given April 13 for the benefit 
of the Uncle Remus Memorial. Miss Gil- 
more instructed a chorus of sixty picked 
voices from the Girls’ High School for 
the Geisha Chorus, and the rest of the cho- 
ruses were made up from the young girls 
and boys from the other schools. 


* * * 


An interesting musical program was that 
offered at the closing entertainment of the 
First Presbyterian Church Guild, Bloom- 
field, N. J. The assisting artists included 
the Tollefsen Trio, who were heard to ex- 
cellent advantage singly and together in 
works of Rubinstein, Liszt, Ries, Schuett, 
Casella, Cui, Grieg and Saint-Saéns. They 
were also obliged to play a number of 
encores. Rose Bryant, contralto, contrib- 
uted numbers by Gounod, Strauss, German 
and Donizetti. 

* . * 

The Kaufman String Quartet was heard 
on the evening of April 3 in a most en- 
joyable concert at the residence of Mrs. 
George F. Seward, No. 136 West Seventy- 
third street, New York. Assisted by Mrs. 
Seward the organization was heard in an 
admirable rendering of Brahms’s Quintet 
in F Minor, and this was followed by 
Dvoérak’s “American” Quartet. These 
players now occupy an enviable position 
among chamber- -music organizations of this 
city, and their work is always marked by 
a rare beauty of finish and accuracy. 

x* * * 


A concert for the benefit of the Church 
Seaman’s Institute was given at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, on Tuesday, 
April 5. Selections from the works of 
Clyde Fitch were read by Harriet Otis 
Dellenbaugh, of the New Theater, and the 
remaining participants in the entertainment 
were Louise Karr, Louise La Salle and 
Henri Varillat. Mr. Varillat, as usual, 
thoroughly delighted the audience by his 


beautifully artistic rendering of French 
chansons and chansonettes. He was very 
liberally applauded. : 
In connection with the annual conference 
of the State Daughters of the American 
Revolution of Colorado, held in Cajfion 
City last month, was a musicale under the 
direction of Katherine Coolbaugh. Anna 
Robinson, soprano, and a quartet composed 
of Franklin Penna, William Slutz, Charles 
Hanna and Robin Boyle, with Mr. Hanna 
as bass soloist and Millicent Lines pianist, 
gave an elaborate program of Italian, 
American and German songs. 
* * * 


The Philharmonic Club of Minneapolis, 
under the direction of Emil Oberhoffer, 
gave “The Creation,” Easter Sunday, be- 
fore a large audience at the Minneapolis 
Auditorium. The Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra gave the orchestral score. The 
soloists were Mrs. Alice Sheffield, of Chi- 
cago; J. Austin Williams, tenor, and Fran- 
cis Rosenthal, basso. The performance was 
such a success that there is talk of giving 
the work every Easter Sunday hereafter, 
making it an annual event, as the “Messiah” 
is at Christmas. 

e's 

Sidney C. Durst, of Cincinnati, has been 
added to the forces of the Cincinnati May 
Festival as organist. Mr. Durst is also one 
of the three chosen to play the Music Hall 
organ at the great biennial convention of 
Women’s Clubs in Cincinnati in May. He 
will have charge of the vesper service on 
the Sunday afternoon of the convention, 
and will have under his direction the larg- 
est choir of men and boys ever assembled 
in Cincinnati, as it will consist of the com- 
bined boy choirs of several of the largest 


churches. 
* * * 


George W. Van Duzen. of Cincinnati, 
one of the few expert bell tuners of the 
world, has just completed one of the larg- 
est jobs in this line that has ever been 
undertaken. On April 3 he finished the 
task of attuning twelve bells which will be 
used as the memorial chimes for Mrs. 
Eliza A. Otis, the deceased wife of Har- 
rison Gray Otis. proprietor of the Los 
Angeles Times. Twelve bells were chosen 
by the society and taken to Van Duzen to 
tune. It has required many months to 
bring the bells into harmony, but now they 
range from E flat to upper F, twelve dis- 
tinct tones in all. They weigh altogether 
9,780 pounds. 


* * * 


In the rendition of Tohn Stainer’s can- 
tata, “The Crucifixion,” in the First Bap- 
tist Church of Summit, N. J., recently, the 
tenor solos were sung by John S. Read, of 
Camden, N. J., and the bass solos by a. E. 
Hickok and Fred W. Clift, both of Sum- 
mit. The choir was assisted by members 
of neighboring choirs. George E. Clauder, 
of Newark, was the ’cellist, Amy Stanford 
played the piano parts and Chauncey S. 
Hickok, 2d, presided at the organ. The in- 
strumental numbers included the © Wargo,” 
by Handel; “Melody,” by Stamaty, and 
“Romance,” by van Goens. The service 
was without a doubt the best in the his- 
tory of the church. 

2 

Patti Grubbs, pupil of Mrs. C. L, Stelle, 
of Muskogee, Okla., has announced the 
program for her Y. M. C. A. recital at 
Springfield, Mo., April 25, which promises 
to be one of the musical as well as social 
events of the season there. She will ren- 
der “Lascia chio piango,” from “Rinaldo,” 
Handel; “The Hour of Dreaming,” Hahn: 
“The Madrigal,” Chaminade; “In the Time 
of Roses,” Reichardt; “Voi che sapete,’ 
Mozart; “Knowest Thou That Fair Land,” 
from “Mignon,” Thomas; “Like the Rose- 
bud,” La Forge; “A Maiden Loves a Little 
Boy,” H. Clough-Leigher; “The Chrysan- 


themum,” Salter; Berceuse from “Joce- 
lyn, Godard; “Fulfillment,” MacDermid; 
“Boat Song,” Ware; “Damon,” Stange. 

*_ * * 


Myrtle Thomason, of Portland, Ore., 
gave a recital, March 30, assisted by Eva 
Thomason, soprano; Florence Jackson, 
piano, and Gertrude Hoeber, violin. Miss 
Thomason is a young coloratura soprano 
whose voice is attracting considerable at- 
tention. It is wonderfully clear and flex- 
ible and under excellent control. She is 
rapidly gaining recognition as one of Port- 
land’s best singers. Her most pleasing 
numbers were the aria, “Ernani Involami” ; 
the dainty “Le Violette,” by Scarlatti, and 








“With Verdure Clad,” from “The Crea- 
tion,” the latter of which was also sung 
by her on Easter Sunday at the Broadway 
Universalist Church, Portland. 

x o* * 


At a recent meeting of the Pathfinder’s 
Club of Austin, Tex., Mrs. G. A. Bahn 
conducted an unusually fine program based 
on German musicians. Mrs. Bahn’s paper 
on this subject was especially interesting 
becarse of the rare wealth of anecdote and 
personal reminiscences which she_ had ac- 
cumulated during her girlhood in St. Louis, 
where as a member of the talented Balmer 
family she met personally the musical ce- 
lebrities of the time. Several beautiful 
German songs were given by Mrs. Bahn, 
accompanied by Hope Mayfield. Pansy 
Lawhon rendered violin selections and 
Miss Mayfield a piano solo, all by German 
composers. Mrs. Bahn is to leave shortly 
for an extended stay in Europe. 

* * * 


Under the direction of Conductor Ar- 
thur Mees, the Orpheus Club of Newark, 
N. J., gave a concert of choral numbers 
April 7, with Virginia Root, soprano, of 
New York, as soloist. The choral numbers 
were Buck’s “In Vocal Combat,” Engels- 
berg’s “My Mother Tongue,” Rheinberg- 
er’s “St. John’s Eve,” Atkinson’s “Poor 
Willie,” Storch’s “Oh! World So Won- 
drous Fair,” Kremser’s “Night Song” and 
“Sunshine Through My Window Beaming,” 
Koschat’s “The Corinthian,” Zerlett’s “The 
Grave in Busento” and Smith’s “Doan Ye 
Cry, Ma Honey.” Miss Root sang Johann 
Strauss’s “Voice of Spring,” Ronald’s 
“Rosy Morn” and “Prelude,” Harriet 
Ware’s “Boat Song,” Lehman’s “The 
Cuckoo” and Whelpley’s “Phyllis Is My 


Only Joy.” 
* * 


A reunion of the Philharmonic Society 
and St. David’s Musical and Literary So- 
ciety, of Johnstown, Pa., held in that city 
March 31, took the form of a banquet and 
choral concert, in which many of the most 
talented singers of the city participated 
under the direction of Thomas E. Morgan. 
The Philharmonic Society was disbanded 
in 1902, after three years of successful 
musical endeavor under Mr. Morgan’s con- 
ductorship, and St. David’s Society has 
taken little part in Johnstown’s musical 
progress in the last five years. Both were 
once the leading organizations of the city. 
The singing at the reunion included these 


numbers: “The Song of the Vikings,” 

“The Bridal Chorus” from Cowan’s “Rose 

Maiden,” “The Diadem” and “The Glory 
. of the Lord.” 


* * * 


In the second music festival given under 
the direction of E. D. Keck, in Riverside, 
Cal., last month, two oratorios were sung. 
“The Messiah,” which had been given the 
preceding year, was repeated, the soloists— 
Mrs. Guilford-Stadden, soprano; Miss 
Christian, contralto; Frank C. Collier, 
baritone, and Ray H. Hastings, organist— 
doing eminently satisfactory work, as did 
also Miss Keck at the piano. The work of 
the chorus in this oratorio was noticeably 
better than last year. On the following 
evening a splendid production of “Elijah” 
was given. This oratorio was heard for 
the first time in Riverside on this occa- 
sion, and the satisfactory manner in which 
it was presented will be a pleasant memory 
to the many music lovers who heard it. 
The soloists were the same as for “The 
Messiah,” with the addition of J. B. Pou 
lin, tenor. 

* * * 

The Woman’s Music Club of Pueblo, 
Col., has discussed at recent meetings pa- 
pers on “The Piano,” “The Voice,” and 
“Oratorios and Masses.” The club has 
added to its fund for a scholarship for a 
Colorado young woman wishing to fit her- 
self for teaching and has advanced a loan 
to another for music-teaching preparation. 
The club is arranging for the three Spring 
recitals, and dates have been set for Ellen 
Beach Yaw and Lester Bartlett Jones. 
Negotiations have also been in progress for 
the Damrosch Orchestra. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musitcat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceeding the date of 
publication. 

Individuals 


Aldrich, Mariska—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

Barrere, George—Birmingham, Ala., April 21. 

Beddoe, Daniel—Memphis, April 25-27; Cincin- 
nati, O., May 3-7; Columbus, O., May 9 and 


10; Buffalo, May 12-14; Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 


Benedict, Pearl—Westfield, N. J., April 22. 
Biden, Sidney—Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cor- 
nell Music Festival); Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Bispham, David—Troy, April 20. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler, Mme.—Paterson, May 12-14. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Manchester, N. H., May 10 and 
II, 

Bryant, Rose—Jersey City, April 21; New York, 
April 23; Elizabeth, N. J., April 28. 

Busoni, Ferruccio—Denver, April 19. 

Campanari, Guiseppe—Paterson, N. J., May 13; 
Ann Arbor, May 18-21. 

Chapman-Goold., Mrs.—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7. 

Connell, Horatio—Philadelphia, April 21. 

Croxton, Frank—Waynesburg, Pa., (afternoon) 
April 18; Washington, Pa., (evening), April 18; 
Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, O., 
April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., April 21; Keyser, 
W. Va., (afternoon) April 22; Cumberland, 
Md., (evening) April 22; Richmond, Va., April 
24-26; Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; Norfolk. 
Va., April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2-3; 
Columbia, S. C., May 4-5; Charlotte, N. C., May 
6-7; Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., 
May 11-12; Abingdon, Va., (morning) May 13; 
Bristol, Tenn., (evening), May 13; Johnson 
City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 16- 
17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 
20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, S. 
C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28. 

Cunningham, Claude—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Paterson, N. J., May 12, 

Cserwonky, Richard—Denver, April 19. 

David, Annie Louise—Jersey City, April 27; New 
York, Waldorf, April 28. 

De Voto, Alfred—Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 
(Cornell Music Festival). 

Fanning, Cecil—Cleveland, April 19-20. 

Gerville-Réache—Columbus, O., April 26. 

Green, Marion—Memphis, April 25-27. 

Griggs, John C.—Brooklyn, April 19 and 26. 

Hamlin, George—Baltimore, April 18; Ithaca, N. 
Y., April 28-30 (Cornell Music Festival); 
Springfield, Mass., May 3; Albany, May 4; 
Manchester, N. H., May 10 and 11; Norfolk, 
Conn., May 31, June 1-2, 

Henderson, W. J.—(Lecture) Ithaca, N. Y., 
April 27, 

Hinkle, Florence—Philadelphia, April 19; Troy, 
April 20; Poughkeepsie, April 21; Brooklyn, 
April 26. 

Howland, William—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18- 
21. 

Hudson, Caroline—Philadelphia, April 18; New 
York, April 19; East Orange, N. J., April 21; 
Westfield, N. J., April 22; Boston, April 24; 
Derby, Conn., April 28; Springfield, Mass., 
May 3; Albany, N. Y., May 4. 

Huntting, Oscar—Ithaca, N, Y., April 28-30 
(Cornell Music Festival); Albany, N. Y., May 4. 

Hussey, Adah Campbeli—Paterson, May 13. 

Jacoby, Mme.—Paterson, N. J., May 13. 

Jomelli, Mme.—Waynesburg, Pa., afternoon) 
April 18; Washington, Pa., (evening) April 18; 
Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, O., 
April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., April 21; Keyser, 
W. Va., (afternoon) April 22; Cumberland, 
Md., (evening) April 22; Richmond, Va., April 
24-26; Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; Norfolk, 
Va., April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2-3; 
Columbia, S. C., May 4-5; Charlotte, Ne C., 
May 6-7; Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, 
Va., May 11-12; Abingdon, Va., (morning) May 
13; Bristol, Tenn., (evening), May 13; Johnson 
City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 
16-17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., 
May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, 
S. C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28. 

Johnston, Edward F.—Ithaca, April 28-30. 

Kellerman, Marcus— Chattanooga, April 18; 
Birmingham, April 19, 20 and 21; Mobile, April 
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22; New Orleans, April 23; Houston, Tex., 
April 25; Galveston, April 26; Waco, April 27; 
Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, April 29. 

Kerr, U. S.—Warren, Pa., April 19; Erie, Pa., 
April 21; Oil City, Pa., April 22; New Haven, 
Conn., May 6, 

Keyes, Margaret—Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; 
Buffalo, May 12-14; Ann Arbor, May 18-2r. 
Knight, Josephine—York, Pa., April 21; Bridge- 
water, Mass., April 22; Allentown, Pa., Apri? 
25; Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cornell Music 

Festival). 

Koenen, Tilly—Memphis, April 25-27. 

Kreisler, Frits—Memphis, April 25-27. 

Lakin, Alice—York, Pa., April 21; Ithaca, N. Y., 
April 28-30 (Cornell Music Festival). 

Lawson, Dr. Franklin—Waynesburg, Pa., (after- 
noon) April 18; Washington, Pa., (evening) 
April 18; Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, 
O., April 20; Clarksburg., W, Va., April 21; 
Keyser, W. Va., (afternoon) April 22; Cumber- 
land, Md., (evening) April 22; Richmond, Va., 
April 24-26; Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; Nor- 
folk, Va., April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2- 
3; Columbia, S. C., May 4-5; Charlotte, N. C., 
May 6-7; Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, 
Va., May 11-12; Abingdon, Va., (morning) May 
13; Bristol, Tenn., (evening) May 13; John- 
son City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., 
May 16-17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, 
Ga., May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Green- 
ville, S. C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 
27-28. 

Lerner, Tina—Boston, April 20; Hartford, April 
22; Baltimore, April 26; Ann Arbor, Mich., 
May 20. 

Merritt-Cochrane, Alice—Waynesburg, Pa., April 
18 (matinee); Washington, Pa., April 18 (even- 
ing); Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, 
O., April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., April 21; 
Keyser, W. Va., April 22 (matinee); Cumber- 
land, Md., April 22 (evening); Washington, D. 
C., April 24; Richmond, Va., April 25-26; 
Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; Norfolk, Va., 
April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2-3; Columbia, 
S. C., May 5-6; Charlotte, N. C., May 6-7; 
Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 
11-12; Abingdon, Va., May 13 (matinee); 
Bristol, Tenn., May 13 (evening); Johnson 
City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 
16-17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., 
May 20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, 
S. C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28; 
Ames, Ia., June 6; Beloit, Wis., June 8; St. 
Thomas, Canada, June tro. 

Martin, Frederic—Toledo, April 109. 

Mazarin, Mme.—Columbia, S. C., May s. 

Middleton, Arthur—Denver, April 20-21. 

Mihr-Hardy, Caroline—Paterson, N, J., May 12. 

Miles, Gwilym—Manchester, N. H., May 10 and 
II. 

Miller, Christine—New York, April 18 and 19. 

Miller, Reed—Chattanooga, April 18; Birming- 
ham, April 19, 20 and 21; Mobile, April 22; 
New Orleans, April 23; Houston, Tex., April 
25; Galveston, April 26; Waco, April 27; Dal- 
las, April 28; Fort Worth, April 29. 

Mulford, Florence—Orange, N. J., April 20; 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 28-30 (Corfiell Music 
Festival). 

Murphy, Lambert—York, Pa., April 21; Ithaca, 
N. Y., April 28-30 (Cornell Music Festival). 
Nordica, Mme.—Buffalo, May 12; Paterson, May 

13. 

Norelli, Mme, Jennie—Denver, April 19-20. 

Ormsby, Frank—Philadelphia, April 19; Nash- 
ville, Tenn., May 11 and 12. 

Rider-Kelsey, Corinne—Memphis, April 25-27; 
Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; Buffalo, May 12-14; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21, 

Russo, Signor—Paterson, May 13. 

Salmon, Alvah Glover—Westerly, R. I., April 16; 
Amherst, Mass., April 20. 

Samaroff, Mme. Olga—Memphis, April 25-27. 

Sammis-McDermid, Sybil—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 
18-21. 

Schumann-Heink, Mme.—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Paterson, May 12; Bufialo, May 14. 

Scott, Henry G.—Paterson, N. J., May 13. 

Sembrich, Mme.—Boston, April 17; Albany, 
April 18; Auburn, April 20; New Haven, April 
29; Trenton, N. J., May 2. 

Sherwood, W. H.—Atlanta, April 17; and will 
then visit Valdosta, Ga., Tallahassee, Fla., 
Staunton, Va., Columbus, Miss. 

Snelling Lillia—Waynesburg, Pa., (afternoon) 
April 18; Washington, Pa., (evening) April 18; 
Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; Marietta, O., 
April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., April 21; Keyser, 
W. Va., (afternoon), April 22; Cumberland, Md., 
(evening) April 22; Richmond, Va., April 24- 
26; Petersburg, Va., April 27-28; Norfolk, Va., 
April 29-30; Raleigh, N. C., May 2-3; Columbia, 
S. C., May 4-5; Charlotte, N. C., May 6-7; 

Lynchburg, Va., May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 
11-12; Abingdon Va., (morning) May 13; 
Bristol, Tenn., (evening) May 13; Johnson 
City, Tenn., May 14; Knoxville, Tenn., May 16- 
17; Rome, Ga., May 18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 
20-21; Athens, Ga., May 23-24; Greenville, 5. 
C., May 25-26; Asheville, N. C., May 27-28. 

Spencer, Janet—Memphis, April 25-27; Cincinnati, 
O., May 3-7. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—Brooklyn, April 19 and 
26. 

Steindel, Bruno—Memphis, April 25-27. 

Stojowski, Sigismond—Grand Rapids, Mich., 
April 20. 

Strong, Edwerd—Brooklyn, April 26. 

Tewksbury, Lucille—Denver, April 21. 

Van der Veer, Nevadoe—Chattanooga, April 18; 
Birmingham, April 19, 20 and 21; Mobile, April 


April 25; Galveston, April 26; Waco, April 27; 
Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, April 29. 

Waldo, Helen—Paterson, N. J., May 13. 

Watrous, Herbert—Paterson, N. J., May 13. 

Wells, John Barnes—Hornell, N. Y., April 19; 
Mauch Chunk, April 20; New York, April 21; 
Orange, N. J., April 29; Summit, N. J., May 3; 
Buffalo, May 5; Cleveland, May 7. 

Webster, Cari—York, Pa., April 21. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Princeton, N. J., April 16; 
Flushing, April 19; New York, April 21; 
Carlisle, Pa., April 23; Chicago, April 25; 
Seranton, Pa., April 26; Ithaca, N. Y., April 
29 (Cornell Music Festival); New York, April 
30; Jersey City, May 3; Albany, May 4 and 5; 
Amsterdam, N. Y., May 6; Englewood, N. J., 
May 10; Nashua, N. H., May 12 and 13; Mid- 
dlebury, Conn., May 18. 

Whiting, Arthur—Brooklyn, May 2, 9 and 16. 

Willey, Lloyd—Ithaca,, N. Y., April 28-30 (Cor- 
nell Music Festival). 

Williams Evan—Cincinnati, May 3-7. 

Williams, Mrs. Grace B.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 
28-30; Manchester, N. H., May 10 and 11. 

Wilson, Florea—Hot Springs, Va., April 16; Dan- 
bury, Conn., April 28; Traer, May 4; Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., May 5; Ames, May 6; Sioux City, 
May 9; Columbus, May 30. 

Wilson, Chas. H.—Manchester, N. H., May 10 
and 11. 

Winkler, Leopold—Paterson, N. J., April 26. 

Witherspoon, Herbert—Cincinnati, O., May 3-7; 
Columbus, O., May 9 and 10; Buffalo, May 12- 
14; Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18-21, 

Wullner, Dr. Ludwig—Denver, April 21. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Abt Plectrum Quartet—Newark, N. J., April 26; 
New York, April 27. ' 
Ann Arbor Festival—Ann Arbor, Mich., May 18, 
19, 20 and 21. 

Boston Festival Orchestra—York, Pa., April 21; 
Manchester, N. H., May to and 11, 

Boston Symphony “Orchestra—Boston, April 16, 
22 and 23; Cambridge, April 28; Boston, April 


29 and 30. 

Buffalo Philharmonic Society—Buffalo, May 12, 
13 and 14. 

Columbus Oratorio Society—Columbus, O., May 
9 and to. 


Flonsaley Quartet—San Francisco and California 
points, April 17-30. 

Guido Chorus—Buffalo, May s. 

Kaufman String Quartet—Cooper Union, New 
York, April 19. 

Kneisel Quartet—Colorado Springs, Colo., April 
27; Philadelphia, May 2. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Philadelphia, April 
20-21; Brooklyn, April 26; Elizabeth, N. J., 
May 2, 

Mendelssohn Glee Club—New York, April 19. 

Memphis Music Festival—Memphis, April 25-27. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra—Wichita, Kan., 
April 16-17; Salina, Kan., April 18; Denver, 
April 19-21; Lawrence, Kan., April 22; Bald- 
win, Kan., April 23; Kansas City, April 24; 
Carthage-Joplin, Mo., April 25; Topeka, April 
26-27; Tarkio, Mo., April 28; Centerville, Ia., 
April 29; Iowa City, April 30; Galesburg, IIl., 
May 2; Champaign, IIl., May 3-4; Peoria, May 
5; Danville, May 6; Grand Rapids, May 9; 
Kalamazoo, April 10; Kokomo, May 11; Moline, 
May 12; Clinton, Ia., May 13; Grinnell, May 
14; Ft. Dodge, Ia., May 15; Lincoln, Neb., 
May 16-17; Omaha, May 18-19; Sioux City, Ia., 
May 20; Vermillion, S. D., May 21; Yankton, 
S. D., May 23-24; Mitchell, S. D., May 25; 
Pierre, S. D., May 26; Brookings, S. D., May 
27; Aberdeen, S. D., May 28-29; Valley City, 
N. D., May 30-31; Grand Forks, June 1-2; 
Duluth, June 3-4. 

People’s Symphony Society—New York, April 19. 

Phtlharmonic Trio—Brooklyn, April 16. 

Pittsburg Festival Orchestra—Waynesburg, Pa., 
(afternoon) April 18; Washington, Pa., (even- 
ing) April 18; Wheeling, W. Va., April 19; 
Marietta, O., April 20; Clarksburg, W. Va., 
April 21; Keyser, W. Va., (afternoon) April 
22; Cumberland, Md., (evening) April 22; 


Richmond, Va., April 24-26; Petersburg, Va., 
April 27-28; Norfolk, Va., April 29-30; Raleigh, 
N. C., May 2-3; Columbia, S. C., May 4:-s; 
Charlotte, N. C., May 6-7; Lynchburg, Va., 
May 9-10; Roanoke, Va., May 11-12; Abingdon, 
Va., (morning) May 13; Bristol, Tenn., (even- 
ing) May 13; Johnson City, Tenn., May 14; 
Knoxville, Tenn., May 16-17; Rome, Ga., May 
18-19; Gainesville, Ga., May 20-21; Athens, Ga., 
May 23-24; Greenville, S. C., May 25-26; Ashe- 
ville, N. C., May 27-28. 

Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle, April 29. 

Sherwood, Wm. H.—Columbus, Ga., April 16; 
Atlanta, Ga., April 17. 

Symphony Society of New York—Chattanooga, 
April 18; Birmingham, April 19, 20 and 21; 
Mobile, April 22; New Orleans, April 23; 
Houston, Tex., April 25; Galveston, April 26; 
Waco, April 27; Dallas, April 28; Fort Worth, 
April 29. 

Thomas Orchestra—Memphis, April 25-27; Cin- 
cinnati, O., May 3-7; Columbus, O., May 9 and 
10; Buffalo, May 12, 13 and 14; Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 18-21. 

Toronto Symphony Orchestra—Toronto, April 21. 
York Oratorio Society—York, Pa., April 21. 


THE MUSURGIA’S CONCERT 








New York Chorus Gives Enjoyable Pro- 
gram for Charity 


For the benefit of the Berkshire Indus- 
trial Farm a concert was given on Thurs- 
day evening of last week by the Musurgia, 
in the auditorium of the Engineering So- 
cieties, Building, New York. Assisting the 
singers were Messrs. Luther Conradi, pian- 
ist, and George Ira Tompkins, violinist. 
Walter H. Robinson was the conductor. 
The choral numbers comprised Mosen- 
thal’s “Sailor’s Song.” Sullivan’s “The Long 
Day Closes,” Bliss’s “Rodman’s Death 
Chant,” the “Barcarolle” from the “Tales 
of Hoffmann”—admirably rearranged by 
Ernest T. Carter—Buck’s “Paul Revere’s 
Ride,” Handel’s “Largo,” and _ several 
shorter numbers. The singing of the chorus 
was thoroughly excellent from the stand- 
point of tone quality, balance, precision of 
attack, shading and intonation, and was 
much applauded. There was also consid- 
erable pleasure shown at the playing of 
three Chopin and Liszt numbers by Mr. 
Conradi, and for the fine rendering of a 
movement from Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo, the “Meditation” from “Thais,” and 
Kramer’s “Dance Espagnole,” by Mr. 
Tompkins. A large audience attended. 





New York’s Free Music Lectures 


Free lectures upon musical topics under 
the auspices of the Board of Education of 
New York were announced for the week 
of April 11 as follows: G. A. Randegger, 
“Songs of Italy”; Clarence De V. Royer, 
“Composers and Music of Germany”; 
Grace Ewing, “English Ballads”; Mrs. 
Henrietta Speke-Seeley, on “Songs of 
Burns”; Mrs. Mary Hall Brown, on “Die 
Walkiire”; Ada L. Woolfolk, on “Peer 
Gynt”; Mrs. R. B. Low, on “Folk Songs 
of France”; Mrs. M. G. Murray, on “The 
Simplicity of Music.” 





An orchestra of children conducted by 
Emilie Wagner provided a leading feature 
of the entertainment given at the Belasco 
Theater, New York, April 8, by the Chil- 
dren’s Entertainment Society which an- 
nually arranges a program of short plays, 
pantomimes and music numbers for the 
benefit of young children. The orches- 
tra played with such precision and _ skill 
that in spite of the fact that none of 
the members were seemingly more than 
twelve years old, there was hardly a trace 
of amateurishness in the performance. 








22: New Orleans, April 23; Houston, Tex., 
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SPLENDID NEW EDITION 


THE ORGAN 


A Manual of the True Principles of Organ Playing for Beginners 


By SIR JOHN STAINER 
Edited and Enlarged by JAMES H. ROGERS 


In Handsome Cloth Binding, $1.50 


The Editor has made extensive additions to the sketch of the HISTORY OF 
THE ORGAN, has added a chapter on MODERN ORGAN CONSTRUCTION, illus- 
trating tubular-pneumatic action, electro-pneumatic action, and adjustable combi- 
nation stop action, and of unusual and practical value, a chapter on STOPS AND 
THEIR MANAGEMENT, which includes a discussion of the subject of ORGAN 
SPECIFICATIONS. The MUSIC PART has been extended by a number of original 
organ compositions by eminent composers, by new exercises, and by simple manual 
parts added to the pedal exercises. The English system of fingering has been re- 
placed by that in common use in the United States. 


OUR edition has marked superiority over the old in the number and quality 
of the ILLUSTRATIONS, many of which were specially drawn for the work by a 


practical American organ builder. 





NOTE.—This work will be sent with return privilege to those with accounts in good standing, and to those 
with no accounts upon receipt of price which will be returned, less postage, if not satisfactory. 
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